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A "check list" of the LAKE LATIN SERIES 

SCOTT'S FIRST JUNIOR LATIN BOOK «1.40 

SCOTT'S SECOND JUNIOR LATIN BOOK 1.60 

These books satisfy the requirements for "an easier and 
more interesting first two years of Latin". Accepted for 
two years credit by the Universities of Chicago, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Illinois, Arkansas, West Virginia, South 
Dakota, and Nebraska. 
SCOTT'S ELEMENTARY LATIN 1.48 

*BEESON AND SCOTT'S SECOND LATIN BOOK 1.80 
*WALKER'S CAESAR 4-Book Edition 1.60 

•WALKER'S CAESAR 7-Book Edition 1.80 

•WALKER'S CAESAR, with Prose Composition 1.80 

♦JOHNSTON AND KINGERY'S CICERO, 
6-Oration Edition 1.60 

•JOHNSTON AND KINGERY'S CICERO, 
10-Oration Edition 1.80 

♦KNAPP'S VERGIL 2.00 

SCOTT'S SECOND AND THIRD YEAR LATIN 
COMPOSITION each .80 

JOHNSTON'S PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ROMANS-2.00 
•Paper Text supplied free with the Caesar, Cicero, Vergil 
and Beeson and Scott. 

Two interesting pamphlets suppHed free to Latin teachers- 
Miss Denneen's "English Words from Latin" 
Mr. Scott's "Teaclung First Year Latin" 

SCOTT, FORES MAN AND COMPANY 

Pubhshers of the LAKE Latin List 
Chicago New York 
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The Value of Ovid 

as a preparatory study is indisputable. It is prescribed by the College 
Entrance Examination Board for 1923, 1824 and 1925. 

The Gleason edition is unequaled for this Secondary School work. Some of the se- 
lections are in easy verSe; others are legends of the gods and heroes of mythology. In 
the main, the vocabulary is the same as that of the first book of the Aeneid. The first 
hundred lines are divided ii^to feet for scansion, with the accents and caesuras marked. 
Each selection is accompanied by an introduction, notes, and summary. 

GLEASON'S A TERM OF OVID 

By Clarence W. Gleason, A.M. 

Hosier of Creek and Latin, Roxbury Latin School, Boston 
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A New Book by Benjamin L. D'Ooge 

D'Ooge's "Elements of Latin", just pubHshed, offers new material for the 
first-year Latin class and presents it- in an unusually fresh and interest- 
ing way. All the features that met with favor in the author's earlier 
book are here evident — such as the separation of the Latin vocabularies 
from the lessons, the constant emphasis on the relation of Latin and 
English, the abundance of systematic reviews. 

Among the new features that will appeal to pupils are a Latin play, the 
story of Baculus the Centurion (preparing directly for Csesar), the exer- 
cises in writing original Latin based on pictures. 

The presentation is systematic, scholarly, clear, interesting. Have you 
seen this new book.' 

GINN AND COMPANY 

Boston Now York Chicago London 

Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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PERIODICALS SUPPORTING THE CAUSE OF 
THE CLASSICS 

Every teacher of the Classics ought to be aware of 
the fact that, in the United States, the two main re- 
positories of the work of productive scholarship in the 
field of the Classics are the American Journal of Phi- 
lology and Cla.'^sical Philology. He should know also 
that the American Journal of Philoloey is published 
at The Johns Hopkins University and that it is now 
in its forty-second year. For forty long years of its 
life, its Editor, the E>ean of American Classical schol- 
ars, was Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve. It is edited 
' now by Professor C. W. E. Miller, assisted by a num- 
bo- of members of the Departments of Oriental Lan- 
guages, Greek, and Latin of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 

Classical Philology, published at the University of 
Chicago, is now in its sixteenth year. Por the first 
two years its Editor-in-Chief was Professor Edward 
Capps, then at the University of Chicago, but since 
1908 at Princeton University. Professor Capps was 
succeeded, in the direction of Classical Philology, by 
Profeisor Paul Shorey. 

At another time 1 shall have something to say of 
other repositories of scholarly articles, such as the 
Bulletins and Studies published under the auspices of 
various American Universities. 

Every teacher ought to know also The Classical 
Journal and The Classical Weeely. In theory 
and in practice, they are devoted more to the pedagogy 
of the Classics, or to propaganda in support of the 
Classics, than to research proper in the field of the 
Classics. Both periodicals, howet'cr, have published 
many articles which, while they did not perhaps ad- 
vance Ihe bounds of knowledge in a given field, have 
been of real service by putting tonethei , in an easy 
and readable form, information on important matters 
within the classical field. Many of the reviews in 
Tee Classical Weekly have ctrtainly been dis- 
tinct contributions to the subjects treated by the 
books under review. The Classical Journal, now in 
its seventeenth year, is edited at present by Profcs.'ior 
Frank J Miller, of the Univers^ity of Chicago, and Pro- 
fessor Arthur T. Walker, of the University of Kansas. 
Por the first six years, the Managing Editor of 
Tee Classical Weekly was Professor Gonzalez 
Lodge, of Teachers' College; for the remaining vol- 
umes the Managing Editor has been Professor Charles 
Knapp, of Barnard College, Columbia University. 

It may be noted that the University of Chicago 
Press published, in 1919, a General Index, By Con- 



tributors and.fiulijects, to The Classical Journal, Vol- 
umes I - XIII (i5o"s-i9i8). The Index was compiled 
by Professor Frank *j..',' Miller. Each volume of The 
Classical Weekly lia»'an elaborate Index. Besides 
it is possible to obtain','&^m the Managing Editor, 
copies of two pamphlets, one of 'Thich groups by sub- 
jects (Value of the Classics, Teaching of the Classics, 
Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, etc.) titles of arti<les in Volumes 
I - IX; the other groups similaily'triles-in Volumes 

X - xui. *■■*. 

The foregoing facts have been set down, I not- for 
themselves, but rather by way of introduction Ur'.vhbt 
is to follow. _ It seems worth while to put together 
a brief notice of other means which, at different Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities, are bring employed as min- 
istrants to the better teaching of the Classics, and as 
a stimulant toward a deeper and more intelligent in- 
terest in them. 

The High School Journal, which is published month- 
ly by the School of Education of the University of 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, con- 
tains in each issue what is known as The Latin Column. 
Sometimes the "column" covers a couple of pages. 
In the issue for April. 1920, for instance, there weie 
two items, one to half a column, entitled A Carolina 
Latin Paper, the other an item covering two and a 
half columns, entitled The Classics in British Education 
(an account of the pamphlet noticed in The Classi- 
calWebklv 13.105-106). In the former article men- 
tion was made of a publication, in English, called The 
Latin Bulletin, to appear five times a year, under the 
auspices of The Mantuan Club of Juniors and Seniors 
in the High School at Ashville, North Carolina, 

The first issue of this Latin Bulletin contained two 
papers by students, one entitled The Need of the Clas- 
sics, the other entitled De Roma Aetema, a Latin 
version of the Star Spangled Banner. There were 
also some translations of pieces of Vergil. 

In Volume 2, No, 1 there is a statement of the 
way in which the students of the School are organized 
into various Cki^Jsiatl Clubs. The students of the 
four uppermost classes are organized into The Mantuan 
Club, the Caesar Classes into a Club known as the 
Legio Decinia. Other students are brought to- 
gethei into the Societas Latina. Among the things 
in this number are articles by students, in English, 
given sometimes in full, sometimes only in part. The 
themes treated include Ceyx and Halcyone, Virgil's 
Contemporaries, Travelers In Old Roman Days, Why 
We Should Study Latin, Roman Meals, Children and 
Education. This number contains 12 pages. 
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In the Sidney Lanier High Pchool at Montgomery, 
Alabama, there was begun, in November, 1919, a per- 
iodical entitled Forum Romanum. Pour numbers 
of this periodical have come into my hands, fqr Novem- 
ber, 1919. January, February, and March, igio. Each 
number contains four pages; every part of the num- 
ber.eicept the advertisements, is in Latin. The per- 
iodical is under the managemen+..of. members of the 
Senior class of the School, fihe ;c6ntents include 
little essays about the Schoifr)jfe,'not«s and sugges- 
tions of various sorts, attempVs £0 put into Latin mat- 
ters of public interest (such as the announcement 
that General Pershing' -was to vidt Montgomery), 
reference to Re<J Cross drives, etc. The contributors 
deserve much, (jr'aise for their energy, but their Latin 
leaves a ti;emeDdbus lot to be desired. Mistakes in 
the L.atin, hoWever. by their very number and magni- 
tude, "shew clearly that the students are conducting 
the-pSpcr themselves, and that it is not in any sense 
their, teachers' product. 

Miss Louise Berrey, head of the Department of 
Latin at this School, wrote me, in March, 1920, as 
follows: 

The purpose of the Forum Romanum has been not 

only to stimulate an interest in Latin, but also to gel 
people with what might be called an aversion for Latin 
prose to feel and appreciate the simple case relations, 
for example, dative and accusative. . . We know there 
are many mistakes, both in choice of words and in con- 
structions, but somehow we feel that the purpose of 
the paper has been achieved. There is much more 
interest in prose than ever before. Let me say, too, 
that every article is the effort of some high school child. . . 
The two stories. Duo Amid and Regina BonaRussiae, 
were written by two first year students after four 
months of study of the language. 

In November, 1919, the Classical Club of the Boys' 
High School, Brooklyn, began the publication of an 
eight-page leaflet called Forum Latinum. Volume 
I, No. 4 was published in February, 1921. In this I 
find the interesting statement that the Forum Latinum 
had reached a circulation of 1,800 copies. This issue 
contains also a statement, by the way, to the effect 
that for the term beginning in February, igJI, there 
was, in the Boys' High School, an increase of about 
iS% m the nt'mber of students beginning Latin. In 
the fifth- term, Latin is elective in this School; yet 
there was last year an increase of over 20% in the 
number of students in that term. The Vergil classes 
showed an increase of about 10%. 

Tlie paper is under the editorial direction of the 
students themselves. They have the assistance, how- 
ever, of one or more Facultv advisers. The contents 
of each number are partly in English, partly in Latin. 
The Latin contents of the first number contained a 
Colloquium Auditum in Sala Prandii; an up-to-date 
version of Cicero, Cat. 1. 1 (a student is asked to ex- 
plain why he continues to use a 'horse'); odds and 
ends of humor; a Latin version of America; a state- 
ment that Dr. Riess, who is Head of the Department 



of Classics at the Boys' High Pchool, would like to 
meet students interested in antiquities, for the pur- 
pose of foiming groups to visit the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, to stTidy ancient life directly from the 
otiginal monuments and casts; a list of Latin verbs, 
with their meanings, part of the vocabulary of second 
term Latin. 

Later numbers show the same combination of Eng- 
lish and Latin. An interesting feature in those num- 
bers is the presence of illustrations. Some of these 
are reproductions of andent things; others are 
cartoons (parodies of andent matter). To the tbnner 
class belongs the reproduction of the graffito which 
represents an ass or a donkey and a mill, beneath which 
are the Latin words, Labora, aselle, quomodo ego Is- 
boravi, et proderit tibi. An excellent feature is the 
publication from time to time of paragraphs from 
classical authors. One such paragraph isentitled Caesar, 
a Pen Poitrait (Suetonius's account of Caesar's physi- 
cal appearance and of certain of his habits and char- 
acteristics). Again, in Volume 1, No. 3, the account 
of the Werwolf in Petronius, Cena Trimalchionis 
61-62, is reprinted, with notes that help to understand- 
ing of the text. 

Volume 3, No. 4, dated February, 1921, contains on 
its front cover a cut of the ruins of the Cohseum. On 
page 6, there are given, from andent soiu'ces, repre- 
sentations of a Roman barber at work, a Roman razor, 
and a Roman headdress. There is a page which seems 
to me a waste of good ink and papet, containing al- 
leged cartoons and alleged Latin under the caption 
Ku Klux Klan. There are Latin jokes, Latin riddles, 
Roman collixjuial enpressions, an Oratio Magna Mard 
Antoni, and allied matters. 

(To be concluded) C. K. 
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igly written article entitled Epicu- 
rean Determinism in the Aeneid' Professor Tenney 
Frank lias attempted to show that the early Epicurean 
studies and assodations of Vergil's youth were not 
followed, as most modern scholars have held, by a con- 
version to Stoidsm, but continued unchanged, ap- 
pearing in definite outcroppings all through the Aendd. 
So plausible appears the argumentation, but yet, in 
my opinion, so mistaken are its premises and its re- 
sults that it seems worth while to reexamine the points 
raised by the article in its divergence from the accepted 
view*. 

After a rdsumf of Vergil's early philosophical train- 
ing and beliefs the thesis is advanced (116) that the 
of Aeneid 6 {which, according to Profea- 
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SOT I^-ank, has furnished the chief reason for suppos- 
ing that Vergil in his maturity rejected Epicureanism 
for Stoicism) 

was adopted as a mythot for purposes of plot, and that 
the poet continued, while writing the Aeneid, in the 
faith which he had avowed wiui enthusiasm in the 
Eclogues and Georgics. 

But where is this enthusiastic confession of faith 
found? On page 115 we are referred to Eel. 6.31-32 
namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta semina 
terrarumque animaeque marisque fuissent, etc., a 
passage of very evident atomistic character. But be- 
fore usmg this passage as evidence for the views of 
Vergil himself one must settle the very v«ted question 
of the meaning of the whole poem. Servius (whom 
elsewhere Professor Prank delights to honor) remarks 
on verse 73: hoc Euphorionis continent carmina 
quae Gallus transtulit in sermonem Latinum. Prom 
this ccnunent Skutsch wished to find in the various 
songs of Silenus a summary of the works of Gallus, 
while Caitault suggested that Vergil was here giving 
a Ttsura6 of his readings and studies'. These views 
(and others) may be wrong, but, until the true explan- 
ation of the poem is established, this passage cannot 
safely be adduced to show Vergil's own belief. Other 
Epicurean traces in the Eclogues I have not been able 
to find*. On the contrary, there is distinct disapprov- 
al felt' for the rival lover who supposes the gods in- 
different to himian actions. And if two references to 
deification (5.56 ff.; 846 ff.) be dismissed as mere poet- 
ic imagery (together with the list of omens in Geoi^. 
1.463 ff.), what shall we do with the philosophy of the 
Fourth Eclogue (about which Professor Prank is 
discreetly silent), with its doctrine of secular repeti- 
tion and the Golden Age. of sin, and of Fate (46 f.)? 

Or let us turn to the Georgics. The only Epicurean 
pass^e here dted (page 118) is 7.490 ft.: felix qui 
poluit renim oognoscere causas, etc. This is un- 
doubtedly, as all editors have recognized from its 
tlKRight and Lucretian phraseotogy, a tribute either 
to Lucretius (whose works Vergil certainly knew, ad- 
mired, and imitated) or to some othiT Epicurean, per- 
haps, as Professor Prank seems to hold, to Epicurus 
himself. But we must not forget how Vergil after 
these lines of laudation continues (2.493 f£.): fortuna- 
tua et ille deos qui novit agrestis Panaque Silvanumque 
senem nymphasque sorores. The life of this religious- 
ly-minded* countryman, here set in as sharp antithesis 
to that of the sceptical scientist as that even to- 
day at times expressed between 'faith' and 'science' 
(to the dispar^.gement of the latter), approaches most 
closely, as Vergil is careful to tell us (2.531 ff.), to thit 
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of the Golden Age', and is distinguished by just tiioK 
characteristics which have made Rome great. Even 
Professor Frank admits (125) that Georg. 1.J31-251 
has a Sloic coloring, but he says that the passage ia not 
inconastent with Vergil's Epicurean views'. The pas- 
sage in 4.218 ff. (his quidam signis atque haec exempla 
secuti esse apibus partem divinae mentis et hanstus 
aetherios dixere, deum namque ire per omnia, etc.) 
certainly suggests Aen. 6.734 ff. (with the words spiri- 
tus intus alit), and, though ascribed to quidam rather 
than vouched for by the poet, is apparently not felt 
to merit refutation'. The story 0/ Orpheus and Eury- 
dice (4.467 ff.), even if it prove nothing in regard to 
Vergil's own beliefs about the next world, at leastcon- 
tains no hint of Epicureanism. Aid if any reference 
to the gods and their influence upon human affairs 
found anywhere in classical Latin poetry bears the 
mark of sincerity, it is the address to the dt patrii in- 
digeUf in 1.498 S. I have dwelt upon these passages 
in the Ecbgues and the Georgics, not because Pro- 
fessor Frank deals particularly with those works, but 
because I feel that his assumption in regard to them 
is wrong and also because from them we get a fairer 
idea of what to expect when we approach the AeneiJ. 

The appeal of Epicureanism was, we are told (i 16 f.), 
that, while it kept its feet upon the groimd, it brought 
"a gospel of illumination to a race eager for Ught, open- 
ing vistas into an infinity of worlds", etc. But, it this 
be advanced as a reason for its appeal to the poetic 
nature of Vergil, it must appear remarkable that he 
made so little use of his opportunity to set forth its 
teachings. The instances which Professor Frank cites 
(t 18) are two passages already discussed (Ed. 6.31 S. ; 
Georg. 2.49off.)and the song oflopas at the banquet of 
Dido (Aen. 1.740). lopas sings, to be sure, a song of 
creation, but it contains absolutely no cosmic doctrine, 
either Epicurean or Stoic. 

The Epicurean "phrases and notions" which are 
cited (118) from the Aeneid seem more convincing in 
the adapted phraseology here given them than in their 
original context and wording. Thus, according to 
Professor Frank, "the atoms of fire are struck out of 
the flint" in Aen. 6.6; yet the Latin gives no trace of 
'atoms', but reads semina fiammae, which seems a 
pretty close imitation of Od. 5.490 vwipiiA itvpii. 
Truly we must beware lest we make Homer an Epi- 
curean"' Again, says Professor Frank, "atoms of 
light are emitted from the sun", but the atomism be- 
comes more evanescent than an Epicurean irauXav 
if we turn to the Latin of the passages adduced (Aen. 
7.526 f. aeraque fulgent sole lacessita et lucem sub 
nubila iactant; 8.22 ff. ubi lumen aenis sole reper 
cusso aut radiantis im^ine lunae omnia pervolitat. 
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etc.)- In 8.3»o", Professor Frank maintains, "early 
men were bOTn duro robore and lived like those de- 
scribed in the fifth book of Lucretius" (presumably 
Lucr. 5.1381 ft,), but, although there is likeness be- 
tween Vergil and Lucretius, the former contains at 
this point nothing to which the most rigid Stoic need 
have objected. "... there are still compliments for 
Memmius <V, 1 17)", but lines 1 17 ff. merely designate 
Mnestheus, Sergestus, and Qoanthus as the ances- 
tors of the Meramii, the Sergii, and the Cluentii, and 
the motive for this allusion is quite in keeping with 
aimilar aetiological details elsewhere in the poem and 
need carry no trace of Epicurean allusion". Pro- 
fessor Prank quotes the statement of Conington that 
there are nearly two hundred reminiscences of Lucre- 
tius in the Aeneid, and that the renijniscences increase 
in frequency, in the later books. But studies subse- 
quent to those of Conington encourage us to look to 
Ennius as the real source of many pass^es * where 
identity is found between Lucretius and Vergil", and 
where borrowings from Lucretius do undeniably occur 
they are, in the main, those of phraseology rather than 
of content. 

More important is the test of Vergil's philosophy 
which depends upon his interpretation of fate". Pro- 
fessor Prank writes (119): 

Determinism was accepted by both schools but with 
a difference. To the Stoic, falum is a synonym of 
providence whose popular name is Zeus. The Epi- 
curean also accepts fatum as governing the 
universe, but it is not teleological, and Zeus is not 
identified with it but is, like man. subordinated toit. .. 
If then Virgil were a Stoic, his Jupiter should be om- 
nipotent and oiimiscient and the embodiment of fatum, 
and fais human characters must be represented as de- 
void of independent power: but such ideas are not 
found in the Aeneid. 

With this definition of what Stoics should have be- 
lieved let us contrast an ancient statement of what 
they did believe: Comm. in Luc. 2.306 (-Stoicorum 
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Veterum Pragmenta a. No. 9*4): et hoc secundum 
Stoicos qui omnia dicunt fato regi et semel constituta 
nee a numinibus posse mutari'^. If the ancient pas- 
sage be correct, it is imneccssary even to discuss the 
instances from the Aeneid cited by Professor Frank, 
on pages 1 19 f,, to illustrate the supremacy of fate over 
the gods, for this is exactly what we ought to find: 
hence why should we be surpiised when we find it? 
The diffixailty really lies, not with Vergil or even with 
Stoicism, but with the inherent difficulties in the age- 
bng problem of impersonal determinism, divine will, 
and human freedom, a puzde too serious for philoso- 
phers far more subtle than was Vergil". Again, some 
stress is laid (izo) upon passages implying the power 
of the individual to thwart fate (1.299 ft.; 5.700 ff.), 
but Professor Frank allows even to the Stoics a slight 
d^ree of freedom of action (119), and it will be no- 
ticed that, in all the passages which he here dtes", 
though Vergil may perhaps assert the power of in- 
dividual choice, yet the action which ensues is strictly 
in accord with fate, and Jupiter cooperates in execu- 
ting the decisions of fate. I cannot feel, then, that "The 
Stoic hypothesis seems to break down completely In 
such passages". 

Still less when I read the Aeneid at a whole, with the 
evident and inevitable march of its events, can I dis- 
miss all teleological notions. The opening linM 
alone, which, if any, should express the purpose and the 
character of the work, indicate this in unforgettable 
phrases— fato profugus; vi superum; duracon deret 
urbem; tantae molis erat Homanam oondere gentem. 
If there is no teleology here, where, pray, are we to look 
for it? 

But Professor Frank tells us (lal) that, the moment 
that Aeneas was selected as the hero of the poem, it 
became necessary to take, along with him. the maxiiin 
ery of the Olympian gods; Vergil was too conscien- 
tious in his attempts to restore the atmosphere of the 
heroic age to dispense with these otherwise imwelcome 
encumbrances. Book 6, furthermore, was inserted 
"because the poet needfd for his own purpos esa vis- 
ion of incorporated soids of Roman heroes" (las)- 
True, but why did Vergil need this vision, it not to en 
hance the reader's realization of the divinely ordained 
and guided continuity and purpose of the Roman 
race? To say that Book 6 is syncretistic and not 
purely Stoic in its philosophy is perhaps also true; it 
doubtless does not exhibit the Stoicism of Zeno nor yet 
that of Chrysippus: but Stoicism had had many forms, 

"Compare also Servius on Aeneid t.ss? ( -Stokonun Vetetum 
ostendil, nulla ralione pMM taU mulari: Arnold. Roman Stol- 



veriqut — take falo in a "practieal rathir Ihan a philoeophicai 
■enK", ot a "natural death~. aa opposed to an untimely death. 
Truly the private interprttalion of scripture has its dansera! 
If a philosophical inlerprelalion. however, be sought at tbia point, 
the Scholia Danielis viill (urniih one sufliciently subtle. 
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aod a follower of Posidonius would, t believe, 
in Vergil's day have qualified pretty well for member- 
ship in the Stoic household of faith. 

But, Book 6 is, for Professor Prank, a mere mythos 
like Plato's mylhos of Er. The Epicureans, he says. 
aUowed their poets much freedom in the use of hetero- 
<lox material (las), as we may learn from Lucretius 
(3.655). But the purely figurative use there sanc- 
tioned and the largely decorative lines of Lucr. 5.737 
are far removed from the serious chaiacter of Aeneid6, 
Nor is it quite correct to speak (126) of the "blimt 
statement of Servius (on VI, 893) that the portal of 
umeal dreams refers the imagery of the sixth book to 
fiction", for Servius's note gives several confused and 
inconsistent suggestions. I believe, with Norden", 
that the correct explanation of the ivory gate'is that 
given by the late William Everett'*, and that its sig- 
nificance is primarily temporal, indicating that Aeneas 
left the underworld before midnight". Though there 
is doubtless much, then, in Book 6 which is not- to be 
taken as the enact and dogmatic beUef of Vergil (as the 
eschatolc^y of Plato's Phaedo was not considered by 
its author as precise and definite), yet we are unjusti- 
fied in explaining the whole book away as a, mere fic- 
tion of the litCTary imagination. 

Professor Prank says little or nothing of the charac- 
ter of Aeneas. It is a large subject and need not here 
be discussed save to say that perhaps nowhere in Ro- 
man imaginative literature have we a better incama' 
tion of the Stoic ideal, in which both the virtues and 
the defects of that conc^tion are fully illustrated. 
This is to be seen at every turn, but particularly in 
Book 4. The mere mention of a few phrases is enough: 
ille lovis monitis immota tenebat lumina et obninus 
curam 5ub| corde premebat (331-333); me si fata 
meis paterentur ducere vitam auspiciis et sponte mea 
componere curas, etc. (340-341); Italiam non sponte 
sequor (361); timditur et m^no persentit pectore 
curas; mens immota manet, lacrimae volvontur inanes 
(448-449)". It would be tempting to contrast Dido 
with Aeneas and to find in her the embodiment of 
Epicurean ideals, but I do not desire at this time to 
press this point. 

Vergil deliberately selected, then, in the composi- 
tion of the Aeneid, a theme inseparably entangled with 
the idea of a purposeful, divinely appointed destiny, 
and depicted his hero as a typical Stoic might well 
have been shown. That one who was an Epicurean 
at heart might have selected such a theme and so 
treated it is, of course, a physical possibility, just as 
It is possible that a Unitarian might choose as the sub- 
ject of a great poem the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, but the opposite probabilities are so over- 
whelming that an uncommon burden of proof rests 
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upon him irfio would reverse the accepted interpreta 

Other Romans had been Epicureans and had later 
rejected the faith — witness the case of Cicero" — , and 
if we read the philosc^hical works of Cicero we may 

gel some idea of why they did so. What Verpt's mo- 
tives for the change were we may only info'. The 
part, however, which he seems to have played in the 
religious restoration under Augustus E^rees more ex- 
actly with the figure of a Stoic than with that of an 
Epicurean". Donatus remarks (Vita, 35); anno 
aetatis quinquagesimo secundo inpositurus Aeneidi . 
summam manum statutt in Graedam et in Asiam aece- 
dere triennioque continuo nihil amplius quam emen- 
dare, ut reliqua vita tantum philoso^hiae vacaret. 
What philosophy? A return to the villula Sironis, 
Professor Frank would probably say. But may we 
not more probably conjecture that it was to a further 
study of Stoicism, perhaps in the endeavor to work out 
m»B-e completely the problems of fate and eschatology 
which are, after all, so roughly sketched in the Aeneid? 
UmvUoriY OF Illinois ARTHUR STANLEY Prasb 
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Solon the Athenian. By Ivan M, Linforth. Univer- 
sity of California Publications in Classical Phil- 
ology 6, 1-318, November, 1919. 
This book, says the author (iii), "falls into two dis- 
tinct parts, a biography of Solon and an edition of the 
fragments of his poems". He should perhaps have 
said three parts, if the dictum attributed to Professor 



Kittredge is accepted, "Anyone can 
takes a scholar to write an article' 
Linforth's well printed volume 
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Anglo-Saxon reader, whether he knows Greek or not, 
an easy means to form his own impression of the work 
and the ideas of the thoughtful poet whom Lord Acton 
calls "the most profound pohtical genius of antiquity". 
That is a substantial service. 

Professor Linforth arranges the fragments according 
to the epoch of the ancient authors through whose 
quotation of them they have reached us, including in 
each instance the accompanying comment, where any 
exists. This has the obvious drawback of disassocia- 
ting parts of the same poem, while there is not much 
that is positive to commend it. It has the negative 
advantage, however, of enabling the editor to print 
the fragments on some principle, and with their non- 
Solonian context, without having to combine them 
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with one another in oftentimes dubious wholes. The 
text calls for little comment. One conjecture the editor 
himself offers — with commendable modeety — the 
substitution of fufwrrsi for the manuscript reading 
i/i ^n in Frag. XL, In. Seeing that Krates in 
his parody of the poem uses this word (/uii/urai) 
and that the manuscript reading does not make sense. 
Professor Linforth may be right. The out about it 
is that one does not see how such corruption of the 
original text as Professor Linforth'a conjecture in- 
volves could have occurred, since a marginal gloss 
does not ordinarily yield us an unintelligible word. 
The translation runs smoothly enough and can be 
read with comprehension by one unacquainted with 
the language of the original. It does not have the 
supreme excellence of stylistic equivalence, but this, 
as Tacitus says of the mixed constitution, laudari 
(adlius quam evenire potest. 

Towards the literary sources of Solon's life and work 
Professor Linforth's attitude is that they have in fact 
little value when uncorroborated by Solon's own words. 
He, accordingly, shares the critical standpoint of 
Beloch and his school, and differs from them mainly 
in refraining from offering a theory of his own for the 
one he discards. Two quotations, from pages 4 and 
6, show his attitude: 

. . . We certainly cannot push back the possibility 
of a written record of any sort about Solon beyond 
the middle of the fifth century B. C. at the earliest; 
but Solon himself lived in the first half of the sixth 
century .... we can accept little besides what we know 
was learned from the poems and the official records. 

Professor Linforth beUeves that there was a well rec 
ogniiied collection of poems by Solon in the first half 
of the fifth century B. C: he holds that the life of 
Solon was known By the ancients and can be known 
by us only through his poems. 

This postulated, the real difficulty in dealing with 
Solon is to determine how much of what the ancient 
tradition hands on to us is based upon poems lost in 
postclassical times, how much is based upon laws of 
Solon which were still known, though already in Aris- 
totle's time they were no longer used, and how much 
is pure legend — stuff that belongs to the cycle of the 
Seven Wise Men and the constitutional controversies 
of Athens and the schools of philosophy. Professor 
Linforth makes his course safer by avoiding the shal- 
lows of probabilities, but in science, as in life, a reso- 
lute balancing of probabilities is always necessary. 

Naturally the poems of Solon did not contain a 
draft of Solon's constitution: this he could assume 
that the Athenians to whom he addressed his verses 
knew from other sources. Inferences from Solon's 
own words, therefore, cannot in the nature of the case 
yield the plan of government he inaugurated — as Aris- 
totle reveals to our sorrow. And the weakness of 
Aristotle's Polity of the Athenians is also a signal 
weakness of Professor Linforth's book. We have in 



it no synthesis-of Solon's constitutional work. Had 
I^ofessor idnforth thought out more cogently tiw im- 
plications of the isolated facts we possess regarding 
the public law of Athens before and after Solon, he 
would perhaps have spared us his suggestion as to the 
means employed by Solon for <re> gaining Salamis. If 
the Athenian hoplites had failed in the war with Me- 
gara over the island, there is little likelihood that 500 
men "of the lower classes",' "little better than serfs", 
however great their inducements, would have changed 
the military balance. Such volunteers must have 
been worse than useless in a struggle against trained 
heavy-armed troops. 

Of the nine Appendices the least satisfactory is Ap- 
pendix 4 — The Laws and the Axones. It should have 
started with the definitions reached by Wilhelm in 
his BeitrJige zur Griechisehen Inschriftenkunde, 229 ff., 
Uber die Offentliche Aufzeichnung von Urkunden, 
and should have taken account of the distinction be. 
tween rA/ui and ^ij0J»fi«To. drawn clearly e. g. by 
Francotte, Melanges de Droit Public Grec, i ff. It is 
of some importance in this connection that the Athe- 
nian ecelesia at all times lacked legislative powers. 
The tiiiot were not so easily changed in the sixth and 
fifth centuries B. C. as Professor Linforth thinks. Pro- 
fessor Linforth does not indeed follow Beloch and De 
Sanctis in making Draco a serpent god: but he leaves 
to Draco the rfile of formulating laws regarding homi- 
cide" alone, so that "it remained tor Solon to draw up 
a genuine code and earn the name of father of Athe- 
nian laws {Plat. Symp. 209 d)". 

That there is room for uncertainty here must be 
admitted. Aristotle, for example, in his first draft 
of the Polity of the Athenians, attributed to the thes- 
mothetes the writing out and publishing of the laws. 
Draco was apparently overlooked and the code given 
to Solon. On interpolating his mass of misinforma- 
tion about Draco, however, Aristotle made the latter 
the first legislator. It seems to me probable that, if 
Draco issued instructions for magistrates and other 
organs of government to guide them in handling cases 
of homicide, he issued instructions for them in other 
matters as well. He thus was the first to issue in 
written form a law code: the thesmothetes in earlier 
days had simply 'determined, for the guidance and con- 
trol of the king, polemarch', and archon, the customs 
by which these magistrates rendered decisions. So- 
lon recast the State by issuing laws "which", as he 
himself claimed, "showed equal consideration for the 
upper and lower classes, and provided a fair adminisr 
tration of justice for every individual" (so Professor 
Linforth translates the words of Solon). 

Professor Linforth's book is a good honest scien- 
tific effort, vigorous in style and penetrating in analy- 
sis, that falls short of highest distinction through dis- 
trust of the constructive imagination and a certain 
impatience with finespun arguments. 
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THE HEW TORS CLASSICAL CLUB. 
The New York Classical Club held iU final meet- 
ing for the year 1920-1921 on May 7, at the Metro- 
politan Museum. After the reports of officers and of 
diairmen of various committees had been presented, 
the following officers for 1931-1922 were iinanimous- 

g" elected; President, Dr. A. A. Bryant, De Witt 
linlon High School, Vice-President, Professor Jane 
Gray Carter, Hunter College, Secretary- Treasurer, 
Mr. Georfie H. Beal, De Witt Clinton High School, 
Censor, Miss Margaret Y, Henry, Wadleigh High 
School. 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson, Choir Master and Oijan- 
ist of the Brick Presbyterian Church and of Union The- 
ological Seminary, delivered a fascinating discourse 
on Our Musical Heritage from Greece. The address 
was enlivened by illustratiors both pictorial and mu- 
sical, the latter in the form of songs by Miss Josephine 
Garrett, accompanied on the harp by Miss Marietta 
Bitter. The musical selections, which served as illus- 
trations of the various Greek scales or 'modes', in- 
cluded two hymns to Apollo, a melody on the familiar 
Carpe Diem theme, preserved through an inscription 
on a tomb of the first century after Christ, and an ode 
to Calliope, of a century or so later. Of this ode to 
Calliope an ancient Roman transcription was discov- 
ered, by the father of Galileo, in a manuscript. Dr. 
Dickinson then traced the development of the modem 
organ from the old pipes of Pan. The simple syrinx 
was early followed by a double flute. Then appeared 

Eipes not blown, but provided with bellows trodden 
y a .slave — in other words, a small portable organ. Pa- 
gan antiquity also knew water organs and pneumatic 
organs: but the prototype of the organ of to-day is 
supposed to have been the invention of St. Cecilia, and 
was very common in early Christian Churches. 

Organs of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance in- 
cluded the small Portative, often carried in proces- 
sions, and the Positive, which differed from the Por- 
tative in that it was kept in a fixed position. A spe- 
cial form of Portative, which was \^ed to regulate the 
choir, was known as the Regal: when made in the 
form of a book, it was called the Bible Regal. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the development of the keys, 
which were originally so large that they had to be 
beaten with the fists: of the stops, by which the sound, 
at first overwhelmingly loud, might be modulated; 
and of the pedals, mcluding the 'thimder pedal'. 
As Dr. Dickinson said in conclusion, the organ of to- 
day is but a giant syrinx. 

At luncheon, a vote of thanks was tendered to the 
retiring officers: the thanks of the Club, expressed 
in Latin, as presented by Professor Knapp, were voted 
to Mr. Dickinson, and to the Misses Garrett and 
Winter: Mrs. McGiffert read several of her poems, 
of classical content; and, finally, Professors Whicher 
and McCrea, soon to depart for Rome to take up their 
duties at the American Academy there, addressed the 
Club, after which resolutions of greetiijgs to them in 
Latin, prej^ared by Professor Knapp, were passed. 
The Latin resolutions are as follows: 

DICKINKONIO SUO, VIkO ILLUSTF1SSIMO, DOUINELLIS 
GAkRETT ET WINTER, S. P. D. SOCIETAS CLAS- 
SIC A NEOEBOBACENSIS 

Quod nostrum omnium ad unum unamque et aures 
ct mentes tantopcre delectarunt Dominus ille Dick- 
insonius verbis scitissimis eruditissimisque de rebus 
musicis a temporibus antiquis usque ad nostra trac- 
tatis, Uominella Garrett carminibus Graecis voce 
canora redditis, Dominella Bitter lyra hodiema pen- 
tissime percussa, nos igitur eis non modo gratias ha- 
bemus, scd etiam, quantum verba mera posstmt, gra- 
tias maximas agimus et persolvimus. 



ET WHICHER ET MCCREA SUIS, QUONDAM PHAESIDI- 
BUS, SEHPBB AUICIS, S. P. D. SOCIETAS CLAS- 
SIC A NBOEBORACENSIS 

Sic vos diva potens Cypri, sic fratres Helenae, lucida 
sidera, ventorumque regat pater, obstrictis allis prae- 
ter lapyga. navis, quae tibi creditos debes finibus 
Italicis nostros amicoG, incolumes eos, precamur, 
reddas nobis ad patriara nostram eorumque, ut tterum 
iterumque eos salvos sospitesque apud conventus nos- 
tros videamus audiamusque. 
HuNtBR CoLijcB E. Adblaidb Hahn 



The meeting of The Classical Association of England 
and Wales, in which the American Philological Asso- 
ciation had been invited to share, took place at 
Cambridge, August a-6. After a welcome by the 
Vice- Chancellor, Dr. P. Giles, Master of Emmanuel 
College, and a greeting from the American Philologi- 
cal Association, presented by Professor Charles For- 
ster Smith, of the University of Wisconsin, and the 
reading of a message from Dean West, on behalf of 
the American Classical League, Dr. Walter L^f gave 
his Presidential Address. His subject was Classics 
and Realities, a theme on which no one is better qual- 
ified to speak than Dr. Leaf himself, equally eminent 
as barker and as scholar. He referred, at the outset, 
to a very successful commercial company in I.ondon. 
of whose four directors three are ex-Fellows of Trinity 
College. He said that the nadir of education in Eng- 
land was reached at a meeting at Burlington House 
during the Great War, when it was declared that noth- 
ine but science — poison-gas, fats. etc. — could win 
the war, and there was much jeering at a statesman 
who did not know the origin of glycerine. This was 
a conspicuous instance of herd- instinct. But there 
was now a reaction from that view, shown e. g. by the 
Report of the Prime Minister's Committee on Classics 
in Education. It was very interesting to see in the 
Report evidence of a demand for the Classics and 
classical education coming from the 'workers' them- 
selves. The Classics must cease to be a luxury: they 
must become a necessity; and must have nothing to 
do with the 'classes'. 'The power of putting one's self 
in the other man's place is the secret of dealing with 
men. Classical training is needed, especially when the 
man speaks another language. The demand for men 
who can be trusted to negotiate with men in other 
languages is unlimited. Premature specialization is 
a mistake. Dr. Leaf said he took as his text a state- 
meat on page 1 1 of the Report referred to above; 
"There is no safe foundation for the continued life of 
any study except a spontaneous and widespread cur- 
iosity". There is need of a curiosity which compels 
men to go on adding to the sum of human knowledge; 
therefore we must insist that our study shall have its 
place among the others. Historical science is most 
important. Included within the scope of that science 
are the Classics, which deal with a moment when the 
power of self-expression was almost abnormally pres- 
ent. They are no mere offshoot, but are in the direct 
line of hiunan growth. On these broad hnes the study 
of the Classics is being pressed. The language of 
Homer is as living as that of Racine or Goethe. There 
can be no final Greek history any more than there can 
be a final translation of Homer. Each generation 
must have its own. The last had problems of demo- 
cracy, dealt with by Mitford, ThirlwaU, Grote. Now 
the problems are economic. Also there are fresh ma- 
terials, travel, exploration, etc., at least as fast as they 
can be dealt with. The science which deals with all 
this must needs be living. Hittite sculpti 
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The standard of research was never higher than it 
is tO'day. Granunar cannot rightly be despised, when 
. it is DOt an end in itself, but is rather a way to a know- 
ledge of men who in a spiritual sense are the fathers 
that begat us. Dr. Leal declared that he had con- 
stantly found points of contact with the Classics in 
his daily life. The rest of his address he devoted to 
two illustrations of this sort of contact. The first 
was an epigram of Theocritus, apparently written as 
the advertisement for a banking-house; 'To natives 

and to strangers this bank gives equal dealing 

Caicus pays foreign moneys at request, even by night'. 
This opens up very interesting questions concern- 
ing ancient tanking, exchange, possibility of letters 
of credit, etc. The second instance was the interest- 
ing history of a great banking-house at Assos. of which 
Hermias, the friend of Aristotle, became the head. This 
histoiT was recently made much clearer by the discov- 
ery of a papyrus. Dr. Leaf said he felt a profession- 
al pride in Hermias, 

The afternoon session of August .i was assi^ed to 
a debate on The Best Method of Strengthening the 
Classics in English and American Education. Pro- 
fessor narrower, of Aberdeen, who opened the debate, 
gave a very interesting and witty account of the prob- 
lems of Greek at Aberdeen University, which would 
be much appreciated by University teachers in Amer- 
ica. He distributed copies of a circular on the Course 
in Greek History, Literature and Art in Aberdeen 
University for non-Greek students. He dealt with 
various si^gestions that had been made to aid the 
cause of (Seek, and showed their insufficiency. He 
also made constructive suggestions, based on the ex- 
perience of Aberdeen University, which there is not 
space to summarize here. The debate was carried 
over to the next afternoon. Among the many par- 
ticipants was Dr. Mackail. He spoke of the fifty- 
seven recommendations at the end of the Reoort re- 
ferred to above, and urged aU upholders of the Classics 
to concentrate upon three points, working <i) 
that Latin shall be a normal subject of the curriculum 
tor all pupils in Public and Secondarv Schools; (a) 
that Latin shall be retained or restored as a necessary 
subject in all Arts course:! ^"^ (3) ^^^^ ^U teachers of 
Latin shall have a knowledge of Greek. The saving 
of the study of Greek would best be secured by (3); 
this opens the possibility of introducing Greek again 
in Schools. Dr. Mackail declared that the prospects 
of the Classics were never higher. All the materials 
<rf education, science included, are in the melting-po''. 
The Association, he said, can help in formi.ng public 
oiiinion. We should show our faith by our works. 

Professor Kenyon, in closing the debate, asked ev- 
ery one to study the Classical Report. Formerly Clas- 
sics were protected. Now they are not protected any- 
where, whereas other subjects are protected. Testi- 
monials to the value of the Classics are available; 
therefore we have a right to appeal to the public not 
to let this valuable element in education perish. 

On the evening of August 3, at a meeting in the 
Archaeological Museum, Mrs. Strong gave a most 
interesting illustrated lecture on The Underground 
Basilica near the Porta Maj^ore, and Dr. Van Buren 
one on The Characteristics of Some Ancient Italian 
Citiis. 

At the morning sesiiion on August 4, Professor Hous- 
man read an extraordinarily brilliant paper on The Ap- 
plication of Thought to Textual Criticism. Dr. Con- 
way, speaking of Livy as a Critical Historian, said that 
his sttbject had been su|;gested by a remark in the 
Presidential Address dehvered at Newcastle by the 



late Dr. W. Warde Fowler, to the effect that the imag- 
ination of the Romans exercised itself chiefly on grrat 
historical figures; hence he had turned to study again 
the early books of Livy. No one, he said, has ever 
claimed that Livy had wie interest in small things that 
modem historians show. The discovery of ancient 
humanity is the object of classical study. We may 
thankfully accept what specialists can give, but we 
must always keep before us the great end and aim of 
our studies. Movements rather than people interest- 
ed nineteenth century historians. They were not in- 
terested primarily, as Livy was, in men and women. 
Discussing the diarge of carelessness so often made 
against Livy, Dr. Conway gave instances where the 
carelessness was that of modem critics — e. g. Madvig 
and Mommsen — , not that of Livy himself. He next 
considered the care and insight of Livy in the study of 
character, e. g. in his treatment of the character of Sdpio 
Africanus, the central figure of. fourteen books, who 
illustrates the strength and the weakness of the Re- 
public. We could not have reached our present ver- 
dict of Sdpio without Livy, From Polybius we should 
have had an erroneous idea, wanting in light and shade. 

On this day, too. Professor Calhoun, of the Univer- 
sity of California, read a paper on The Early History 
of Crime and Criminal Law in Greece, and Mr. Com- 
ford discussed The Unconscious Element in Literature 
and Philosophy. 

On August 5 the following papers were presented: 
Elegiac Style, by Professor A. L. Wheeler, of Bryn 
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Sappho and Timas, A Footnote in the History of Greek 
Poetry, by Mr. Edmonds; The Brighter Aspects of 
Merovingian Poetry, by Professor E. K. Rand, of Har- 
vard University. The last named paper, which was 
read by proxy, described the poetry and the travels 
of Fortunatus, who flourished in the sixth century. 

The last event of the meeting was a 'movie' pro- 
duction of the Oresteia of Aeschylus, as performed at 
Cambridge last December, with a lecture by Mr. J. 
Sheppard. This was so popular that a second per- 
formance had to be given. 

There is no space to mention the various delightful 
entertainments. In conclusion, it may be remarked 
that opportunities were afforded of visiting the col- 
lection of ancient gems at Corpus Christi College, and 
of seeing some of the Greek and Latin manuscripts 
at the University Library. 

Lord Milner was elected President for the coming 
year. The next meeting is to be held in January, at 
London. 
Barnard Colleck GbRTRUDE HlRST 



To the examples of the repeated adversative con- 
junction, given by Professor Knapp in The Clas- 
sical Weekdy 14.153-1.54, we may add the follow- 
ing; I Corinthians 7.11: And such were some of 
you: but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye 
are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God. 

In Clifton Chapel, by Henry Newbolt, we find the 
following: 

God send you fortune: yet be sure, 

Among the lights that gleam and pass, 
You'll live to follow none more pure 

Than that which glows on yonder brass, 
'Qui procul hinc', the legend's writ^ 

The frontier grave is far away — 
'Qui ante diem periit: 

Sed miles, sed pro patria'. 
The Looms lusttruiB, J. E. BaRSS. 
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The Coins of the 
Roman Republic and Empire 



offer a wide field of interesting 
types and inscriptions. They 
are invaluable to the instructor 
of Latin and a stimulation to 
the student of the Classics. 

A list of Greek and Roman 
C<Mns and Numismatic Books 
will be sent upon request. 

Collections assembled for 
Sdiools and Universities. 



WAYTE RAYMOND 

489 Park Ave., 
NEW YORK 



THE DESCENT 
INTO AVERNUS 

AENEID. LIBER VI. 

This beautiful educational moving pic- 
ture, the demand for which during last 
School year exceeded the ability of the 
Atlanta Girls' High School to meet, may 
be secured for exhibition on application 
for terms and dates to Miss Jessie Muse, 
Girls' High School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Special rates for groups of Schools in 
one vicinity taking the picture on con- 
. secutive dates. 

"I congratulate you on the success of 
the efforts of your pupils and sincerely 
hope that all High Schools of the country 
may have an opportunity to see the pro- 
duction". J. E. Harry, Professor of 
Greek. Charg^ de Cours, Sorbonne, Uni- 
versity of Paris. 



HOMERIC GREEK 

hy 
CLYDE PHARR 

Ph.D., Yale Univeraity 

Professor of Greek in Southwestern Presbyterian 

University 



This book for beginners, based on Homeric 
instead of Attic Greek, embodies in its (inal form 
the results of thorough testing in the classes of 
several American Colleges. Hearty enthusiasm 
has greeted this text which blazes a new trail. 



D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 

Z3I-Z4S W. 9901 8li»t If«> Tofk CIQ 



TEACH LATIN FORMS BY 
CARD GAMES 

Game of the Latin DecUn)tiqns. 
160 Cards, $1.00: Postage 10 cents 

Games of Latin Conjugations: Second and 

Third Conjugations, each 19£ cards, 

$1.00 per set. Postage 10 cents. 

By ErriK Case. M. A. 

New, inspiring methOil of teaching Latin forms. 
Impresses forms indelibly on the mind. Develops 
accuracy and speed. When played by the entire 
class, the games arouse keen enthusiasm, as the 

Elay of each student is seen by the entire tlass. 
lay also be played by groups, or like solitaire, 
or for sufervised study. 

In use in the leading High Schools, Normal 
Schools, and Teachers' Colleges of the United 
States and Canada. Address 

EFFIE CASE 

807 I,ron.H««ly Building. Chicago, III. 
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Catalogue 13 
1737 Items 

will be sent on request. 

Although the titles are chiefly those of books 
for research, a nuraber of tyronic titles is 
included in Classical Philology. 

R. C. MacMahon 

78 Wcat 5Sth Strcat New York ity 



Has the Wave of 

lAcreased Interest in Latin 

reached your School? 

Visual Education for Latin has helped to 
Teate this wave. 

' designed 
1 each of the fol- 



IS Appanl and Omamf 



II Wei 

III Gao 

IV Communitation and Tra' 
V Trade* and CtafU 

VI Julius Caeaar 

VII JuIiuaCaeiar 

VI n Roman Mythology 

IX Wanderings ol Aeiuai 



For fun 
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THE HOMERIC CATALOGUE OF SHIPS 



Edited with a Commentary 
Bv Thouas W. Allen 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 

By The Classical Association of the Atlantic States 

(1) THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF LATIN (AND GREEK) 

A pamphlet of 40 pages, giving expressions of lawyers, physicians, journalists, 
engineers, scientists, educators, and business men favorable to the Classics, as subjects 
having a direct meaning and use for those who plan to engage in various forms of 
practical life. Speaking from personal experience the men and women quoted in this 
pamphlet insist, unhesitatingly, that the study of the Classics is a rational way of 
fitting one's self for practical life. Copies may be obtained at the following rates : 

la copies $ -SO aoo copies $6.00 

35 copies 1.00 300 copies 

SO copies 1,90 400 copies 10. 

100 copies 3,50 s^o copies 

160 copies 5.00 Sii^le copy 

(a) Reprint, in the form of a 16-page pamphlet, from The Classical Weekly 
8.178-183, of a paper by Professor Lane Cooper, Professor of the English Langu^e 
and Literature, Cornell University, entitled 

THE TEACHING OP ENGLISH AND THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS 
This paper contains a striking statement of the value, in a vital field, of a classical 
training. Every teacher of Latin and Greek, especially Greek, should read what 
Professor Cooper has to say, and should set it before his pupils. Copies may be had 
at the fdlowing rates: 

Single copy % .05 

12 copies as 

as copies 50 

60 copies 1 .00 

100 copies 1.50 

aoo or more copies one cent each 

These two pamphlets deserve wide circulation. 
For copies address, 

CHARLES KNAPP, 
1737 Sedgwick Avenue, New Yoilc City. 

: ..„i..,ib,L-.00,'l? 
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"No book ever 

failed because 

it was loo simple." 






Note these facts about 

Collar and Danieirs 

First Year Latin. Revised 




The lessons are not overcrowded. With but three exceptions, no lesson 
s longer than two pages. 

The grading is carefully adjusted to the capacity of the pupil. The 
iuthors believe that nothing should be taught to-day that properly belongs 
n tomorrow's lesson. 

The rules are reduced to lowest terms. 

The constructions are limited to those recommended by Byrne for the 
Irst year. 

The vocabulary is short. 

The result is a book that is well-oiganized in construction, simple, and 
-asy to teach. 

Plm^mm. ..»J /^««.h»h» Bostoo Ncw Yorfc CWcago London 

(ainn and Company ^tknu DaII«. Col.mb„s SanPrancUco 



SMYTH'S Greek Grammar 

For Schools and Colleges 

By Herbert Weir Smyth, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature. 
Harvard University. 506 pages. 

The aim of the author of this book has been, in the first place, to adapt 
it to the needs of students using a Greek Grammar for the first time, 
whether with or without the accompaniment of a beginner's Greek book; 
and, in thesecond place, to include in it such matters as may be ofspedal ser- 
vice to undergraduates during the earlier period of their study of Gr-ek liter- 
ature. 

The book is a descriptive Grammar not a comparative or an historical 
Grammar. For practical reasonsgreater uniformity in terminology and method 
of presentation has been sought between the syntax of Greek and that of mod- 
ern languages, with the result that greater simplicity of statement has been 
attained. 
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THB TRAGEDY OP LATIHtJS' 

Even a casual reader of Vergil's Aeneid does not 
fail to recogniie, among the many evidences of the 
poet's familiarity with Greek tr^edy, the Bacchic 
frenzy of Amata and her Latin women and the suicide 
by hanging' which ends the life of the unhappy queen', 
A more thoughtful reader notes also how tragically the 
story ends tor the modest princess, Lavinia; tor, as 
Mr. Warde Fowler points out*, it was probably a 
genuine love-match between Lavinia and Tiimus. 
Therefore, when her beautiful, impetuous young lover 
is slain and leaves the girl to be the bride of Aeneas, 
middle-^ed and pius, one feels with fresh poignancy 
the cruel lot of princesses, ancient and modem. But 
most tragic erf all is Latinus, whose clear and correct 
convictions always just fail to materialize in action; 
aghast and hesitating still he stands at his last appear- 
ance in the story (12- 656-658). All his impressive 
grandeur becomes abject and pitiable helplessness 
when once he ceases to be ruling in placida pace. 
But, even though one may have felt a tragic quality 
in aU the members of this family, including the only 
son who had died in youth, one does not ordiitarily 
realize how dramatic is the form in which Vergil has 
cast their story. Almost of itself the tale of the house 
of Latinus fallsjnto a tragic drama in five acts. It 
supplies to the latter half of the Aeneid* what the 
Dido story contributed to the earlier half, and both 
tragedies follow with perfect naturalness in the wake 
of a hero whose almost superhuman singleness of pur- 
pose keeps him to the goal set by fate. The Latinus 
tragedy is more thoroughly wrought into the fabric of 
the Aeneid than is the episodic Dido stoiy. On the 
very night of the fall of Troy the shade of Creusa 
foretells (3. 780-784) the long wanderings which are 
to end in Hesperia by Lydian Tiber, where a prosperous 



■Thii Mper ni read at i 
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>In hS ncest KDik. VirEile et leiOiisiaod'Ogtii (Parii, loie). 
Caimplito mtana (pusa 3^1-387) that VBrgil hu borrowed from 
■ prieOcH o( the early cidti iri Laviahun the namo and the iiaiu 
of Amata, and that the urj^xt over which the queen preaidei are 
taken bom a local leatival, tha LibeTslia of Lavinium, in which 
a fOddo* tA fertility wu wonhipped by maideni and had ai her 
frmbol a divine lerpent. The pariJtelB in appbuante and b«- 
tovior betiKeo thit early prieiteM and Queen Amata arc iiwen- 
ionilr worked oat, but they an puihed to an eitrcme limit. Car- 

Diihed Velgil with local cok? in the Amata epiBode : he mmt 
tMiI to qneitloB the influence at GreeL modeli u6j.j64)- 

The Death ot Tnnm*. 40-41. 

•Prahahly no one will deny that Tumui is llu traelc figure of 
Ihe lail til boolct of the Aeneid (on tlui point tee Piofestor B. K, 
Rand-i paper. Vercil and the Drama. The Clanical Journal 4'5>- 
fil, ecpeciaUr S6-S>. 60). Moreover, Vergil'i dramatic seme ii 
everywhere apparent in hii treatment o[ Tumui, but Tumus's 
tlory does not fall into the form of a tragic drama to any >uch 
extent aa doei the Latinua Btcry, In a word, to one making, as 
I am in thii paper, a point of Vergiri techniQue, the Latinui iTory 
ta tar men aiBnilicant than la that ol Tumui, 



kingdom and a royal bride are already prepared for 
Aeneas. There is not one ot the first six books of the 
poem in which we do not hear more or less of the goal ot 
the Trojans, the city Laviniura, the grns dura atgut 
aspera cullu which must be conquered in that Western 
land, so that, when the Latinus-drama opens in Book 
7, we know at once that we have finally reached the_ 
scene of those events foretold from the beginninc of the 
wanderings. 

1 have said that the story ot the house of Latinus 
tails almost of itself into a tragic drama in five acts. 
The reason why this fact does not swiftly disclose 
itself to the reader is that, in their connection with the 
whole poem, the events involving I-atinus's family are 
necessarily rather long-drawn-out, and it is only in a 
rapid reading of tbe latter six books that one becomes 
aware of the drama which they include: whereas the 
Dido story is much more compactly narrated, all its 
essential parts being closely knit together in Book 4 
and a part of Book i. From the following outline 
ot the drama which can be constructed about Latinus 
on the basis of Vergil's narrative, it will be apparent 
that the compiler ot such a drama need make only a few 
changes in the Latin poet's own words, changes so 
slight and insignificant as to be practically negligible. 
The setting of the drama is given in a prologue of 
sirty.four lines, early in Book 7 (36-40; 45-84: 96-106; 
148-155), relating the essential tacts about all the 
principal characters: latinus, his origin and his 
status; the portents involving his daughter's future; 
Amata's passionate support ot the suitor, Turnus; 
the landing of Aeneas and the sending ot one hundred 
Trojan oratoits to Latinus, to bear gifts and to ask 
that a peaceful reception to I^tium be granted to the 
strangers. 

Act I consists ot two scenes, the first in the ancient 
audience-chamber' ot the Latin kings. In the first 
scene, Latinus, sitting on his throne, has summoned to 
his presence the Trojan oratores (7. 192-19,1). He 
asks them (I95-I98)why they have come to Ausonia, 
He bids them (199-zii} accept hospitahty from the 
descendants ot Saturn; it was from these fields thai 
their ancestor, Dardanus, had emigrated Eastward. 
Ilioneus, in his accustomed rfite as spokesman for the 
Trojans, replies (213-248), telling of their origin, 
their wanderings, their leader, of the great cataclysmic 
war in which Eiu-ope and Asia had met, of the desire of 
•the Trojans tor a scanty abode on this shore they have 
at last reached, for only in Latium are they permitted by 

•Of the bitildini in wirich this chamber wai wc hai-e a detaitod 
detcription in 7. 16B.1M. Il was the p:iljce o[ PLcun, partly 
/.itiin Turilv iftnblum nnH wat ajtualed On the higheBt ground of 
whether or not the palace of Lalinu^ 
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the Fates to rest. After careful thought ('49-*58) 
Latinus joyfully grants their request, accepts their 
gifts, and declares his belief thSit Aeneas is the husband 
destined for his daughter (259-373). He dismisses the 
oratores with the gift of a chariot and a pair of fi;e- 
breathing steeds for Aeneas, and with sleek, richly- 
caparisoned horses for all the oratorti (274-285). 

In Scene 2 Amata enters, already slightly under the 
influence of the Fury, AUecto, whom Juno has sent 
(7- 323 ff.) to sow discord and to cheat the IVojans of 
tliar longed-for rest. Amata tearfully protests (357- 
379) to Latinus at giving their daughter to exile 
Trojans, at breaking his word plighted to Tumus, who 
can, quite as truly as Aeneas, claim foreign origin, if 
the Pates require this. Failing to move her husband, 
and being more and more permeated by the influence 
of the Fury, the maddened queen rushes through the 
city to the forest, where she will hide her daughter 
(375-388). The Latin women, also maddened, follow 
Amata, who carries a blazing torch and, crying Euoe 
Bacche, bids her train join her orgies (389-405)'. 

In Act II we have a complete and dramatic reversal 
of the situation presented tn Act I. The first of the 
two scenes takes place at midnight in the lofty chamber 
of Tiu-nus at Ardea (7. 406-414)' The Fury, AUecto, 
appears to him in a dream. She has assumed the 
form of a wrinkled old woman, Calybe, priestess erf 
Juno; her white hair is bound with a fillet and with 
sacerdotal olive (415-420). She warns Turnus (421- 
434) that Latinus is discarding him for a strange son- 
in.law, that Turnus must arm himself and show his 
real power to Latinus. With characteristic impa- 
tience the youth bids the old woman stop inventing 
fears, since royal Juno is not careless of his interests; 
let Calybe mind her temple-duties and leave wars for 
warriors (436-444). Then the Fury in the old woman 
blazes up (445); the young warrior is tcrrifled at her 
flaming eyes and the hissing serpents that raise them- 
selves in her hair (446-451). As she announces her 
tiue nature and fixes her smoking torches in his breast, 
the maddened youth awakes and rushes forth, calling 
for his arms and his men and declaring that he is a 
match for both Trojans and Latins (452-470). 

The second scene of Act II takes place before the 
palace of Tumus. A company of shepherds enter, 
bearing the dead bodies of Almo and Galaesus (7. 
573-575). entreating the gods and calling Latinus to 
witness what has happened. He appears from the 
palace, and one of the shepherds tells' about the 
wounding of Sylvia's pel stag and the resulting fight 
between Trojans and Latins (483-504; 519-539). 
Turnus rushes in and cries that the Trojans are being 
calltd to a share in the kingdom, while he is being re- 
pulsed (577-579)- All surround the palace and de- 
n and war (5S3 5SS). Firm as a rock at first Latinus* 
utimately yields and cries; 

■Diamatic force is gained by thus cotnpreuing 
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'Broken, alas! by fate are we and borne along by the 
blast of the storm. You, O my wretched people, shall 
pay the penalty for this with accursed blood. For 
you, O Tumus, impious thought, for you sad punish- 
ment shall be in store and with your vows will you 
honor the gods too late. For me, my rest is secured. 
I am on the harbor's edge. Of a happy death am I 
beii^ robbed'. 

Then the king shuts himself up in the palace and aban 
dons control of things (586-600). The gates of war ar- 
opened and clans gather for the great conflict (6oi-8i7)». 

Act III, though the longest (^ all the acts, consists 
of a single scene in the palace of Latinus. The Latini 
have EuSered defeat in the great battle of Book 
to. The armistice which Aeneas has granted (11, 
100-138) for the burial of the dead is not yet over. In 
the city women and children are weeping and cursing 
the war and the marriage of Tumus; he, they say, 
should fight it out himself (11. 213-219); Drances 
is especially vehement in this demand (220-221). 
Others, however, take Tumus's part, as a result of the 
influence of the queen and the fame of his own brave 
deeds (222-224). In the midst of this tumult Ugati 
arrive, bearing Diomede's unfavorable reply to the 
Latin request for aid against the Trojans (125-230). 
DeficU ingenti luctu rex ipse Latinus (231); he sum- 
mons many leaders to a council and presides kaud 
laela JronU (334-238). He bids (338-240) Venulus 
tell everything that Diomede had said. Briefly, the 
Greek bad refused to help against the Trojans be- 
cause he and all who ever had opposed them had 
found them such terrible foes; he advised the iegati 
to bear to Aeneas the gifts which they had brought to 
him and to be warned by the testimony of one who 
knew whereof he spoke (252-293). When the mur- 
mur of the people subsides (296-300), Latinus speaks 
(301-335) from the throne, regreting that they must 
deliberate about their poUcy when the enemy is al 
ready at their gates. He blames no one for the situ- 
ation; he is himself still uncertain what to do, but he 
will set forth what seems to him wise. He would 
offer the Trojans this choice, land on which to settle, 
or ships in which to sail away from Latium. This 
offer he would make through one hundred oratores, 
prima de genlt, bearing gifts of gold and ivory and the 
sella and the Irabea, insignia of the Latin power. 

Then Drances, whose envy of Turnus goads him on, 
warmly supports this proposition of the king (334- 
335). and attacks Turnus as the cause of all their 
troubles (346-375)- 'The war has been for Turnus's 
personal, selfish ends. Why should so many men die 
for him? Let Tiu-nus fight for himself!'. At these words 
the Mii/eTiha of Turnus breaks forth (378-444) against 
'the windy wordiness of Drances and his faintheart- 
edness. The Latins may yet win the day. Even if 
Diomede refuses aid, there are Messapus and Tolum- 
nius and many other leaders, especially the Volscian 
Camilla with her gleaming squadrons. But. if the 
Trojans desire a combat between Aeneas and 'Turaus, 
Tumus is ready for that'. 

•The condiuiofi o[ thii Kcne can be nude moie or ICM eUbenU 
BCiflrduic to the period of dranjft which on« hat in mind, 1 
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While this dispute is goinj; on, word comes (445-450) 
' that the Trojans are drawn up in line from the Tiber 
and the Tuscans are descending through the plain. 
There is great confusion, a hasty call to arms by 
warriors, a tremulous weeping of the pains (451-458). 
Turnus, seizing the critical moment, rushes from the 
council, with these brief but scornful words— cogite 
concilium et pacem laudate sedentes: illi armis in 
regna munt (45Q-46I). The meeting is broken up by 
the departure of Latinus, 'accusing himself of not 
having received Aeneas as his son-in-law (469-473). 
The trumpet-call to battle sounds, a procession of 
women passes, going to the tonple of Pallas and 
chanting a prayer to her (473-485)'". 

Act IV shows the palace of Tiutjus again, just after 
the second great defeat, described in Book 1 1 . Turnus 
sees (13. 1-9) that the time for his single combat with 
Aeneas has come. Excitedly he addresses Latinus 
(10-17), saying that theie is no delay in Turnus, no 
excuse for the Trojans to break their contract; Lati- 
nus must sacrifice and seal a treaty; Turnus will 
send Aeneas down to Tartarus or else Aeneas shall be 
victor and have Lavinia as his wife. Quietly Latinus 
reasons with Turnus (19-45), reminding the youth 
that he has a splendid realm from his father, Daunus, 
whidi he himself has increased by victories. Latinus 
is willing to give him gold and there are other highborn 
virgins in Latium besides Lavinia. 

*lt had been against the will of heaven for Latinus to 
give his daughter to any of the Italian nobles; weak- 
ness had caused him to yield to the tears of Amata" 
and all the disasters of the succeeding conflict had 
bwn due to this impiety. If Turnus is killed, Latinus 
will then make an alliance with the Trojans. Why should 
he not do it at once? The Rutuli^and all Italy will not 
pardon Latinus for the death of their prince and aged 
Daunus deserves pity'. 

Stiffly the youth bidsLatinus'layasidehiscarefor Tur- 
nus, who knows how to deal bloody blows. Even Aeneas's 
g( ddess-mother will not beat hand with her protecting 
cloud '.Amata, terrified and weeping, clings to Turnus {54- 
55) andbefishim (56-63) not tn tight the Trojans, for he 
is the safety of the kingdom of Latinus: if Turnus 
dies, she will die too. -The youth fixes his gaze on the 
blushing Lavinia, but his heart, though stirred by 
love, bums the more for war (64-71). He bids Amata 
(71-80) not to send him into battle with such an un- 
happy omen: Idmon is ordered to announce to Aeneas 
that Tumus will be ready for the combat at dawn, 
Turnus rushes in tecta and demands his swift horses 
(81-82). 

In Act V we have the speedy culmination of the 
tragedy foreshadowed in Act IV. The first scene 
occurs close to the city walls (12. 116), where a space 
has been measured off for the combat of Aeneas and 
Turnus. In the center are grassy altars; attendants 
are bringing fire and water, velati limo et verbena 



tempora vincti (1 iQ-120)- Both armies are assembled 
here before dawn (113: 172); the leading men 
hurry to and fro, in gold and purple (126); old men, 
women, and children crowd the walls and the roofs 
of the city (131-133). Onto the field come riding in 
their chariots Latinus, in a gleaming crown with 
twelve golden rays, and Tumus, brandishing his iron 
spears (161-165), on the other side Aeneas, in his 
celestial arms, with young Ascanius (166-169). A 
priest in unspotted raiment begins the sacrifice and the 
solemn ceremony (169-171). With drawn sword 
Aeneas prays, declaring that, if victory comes to 
Tumus, the Trojans will retire to Evander's city and 
never trouble the Latins more; if Aeneas wins, 
Latins and Trojans shall be united on equal terms, 
Latinus the military head, Aeneas the religious head of 
the State. With equal solemnity Latinus swears 
(197-311) to abide by these terms; he swears by 
earth and sea and stars, by the two-fold offspring of 
Latona, by Janus and the power of the gods below, 
by Jove of the thunderbolt. 

The satrifice is finished, the regts depart, when 
(Scene 3) Turnus quietly approaches the altar, pale, 
with downcast eyes (318-331). Then his sister, 
Juturna, in the form of a warrior (3?2-334), taunts 
(339-337) the Rutuli with 'letting one man risk his 
life for all of them. By this means Tumus will win 
immortal glory, while they will become slaves of the 
Trojans'. The people call for arms, wish that the 
treaty had not been made, and pity the unjust fate of 
Tumus (241-343). Then occurs the pwtent" of the 
swan and the eagle, than which nothing could have 
been better calculated to incite the murmuring host 
to break the treaty so solemnly sealed in the preceding 
scene. Immediately Tolumnius, augur, crying that 
this is the answer to his prayers, bids the people seize 
their weapons and defend their prince ;j5S-265). 
Running forward, he hurls his spear among the enemy. 
In a moment battle is precipitated (366-369/, the 
altars are torn to pieces (383), and there is a rain of 
weapons (284), Latinus Is seen fleeing, 'bearing oS 
his routed gods, the treaty all undone' (385-286). 

The last scene brings us back to the palace of 
Latinus. Prom outside is heard the noise of the attack 
and of the people who swarm in like bees (575-593)'*. 
Some are for opening the gates to the enemy, others 
wish to defend the walls (584-586)", A woman- 
servant" enters and relates the suicide of Queen Amata 
(595-603)- There is a wailing from the Latin women, 
Lavinia tears her hair and disfigures her beautiful 
cheeks, the whole house resounds with weeping (604- 
607). Latinus rends his garments, casts dust on his 
snow-white locks (609-61 1) and.doubtful and hesitating 
to the end, cries", in utter helplessness; 
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coniugis attonitus fatis urbisque niina 
quos generoSjVocem ego aut quae nunc me ad foedera 
flectam? 

From this simple exposition of Vergil's treatment of 
the story of Latinus it is evident that in plot and in 
characterization the tale meets the chief requirements 
of a tragedy. The action is in or near the city of 
I^ttnus, save in the scene which takes place at Ardea. 
The most obvious weakness of the proposed drama is 
in the essential nature of Latinus. Sheer futility is 
tragic, but so n^ative a quality lacl^s dramatic force. 
The wavering purpose is Euripidean, but the ooa- 
ventional trj^c hero is hardly so lackinfc in self-asser- 

That a five-act drama does thus emerge from the 
larger story of the Trojan conquest of Latium does 
not necessarily imply that the poet was influen(»d by 
some existing tragedy on this theme or that he was 
even aware of the striking resemblances between his 
narrative and a drama. We may rather conclude 
that, in addition to a familiarity with classical drama, 
the poet himself had to an unusual degree that keen 
tense of the importance of dramatic form which we 
know to have characterized Greek and Roman writers 
in general, even prose writers of orations and of phil- 
osophical dialogues". 
Vabai Collbgi Catharine Saunders 



REVIEW 



Antike Technik. Sieben VortrSge von Hermann 
Diels. Zweite, Erweiterte Auflage, mit 78 Abbildun 
gen, 18 Tafein, und 1 Titelbild. Leipzig und Berlin: 
B. G. Teubner (1920). 

The author, whose life has passed the limit pre- 
scribed by the psalmist, has published several valuable 
works on Greek writers and Hellenic affairs, and comes 
well equipped for the task he has undertaken in the 
present instance. 

The book is not intended as a general treatise, but 
is a collection of searching investigations of selected 
topics (an analogous plan is followed in some of these 
special investigations, some particular point being 
elaborated). Constant reference is made to the works 
of others, very many of which are of recent date. Of 
course, for obvious reasons, most of the authorities 
referred to are German, but foreign works are not 
ignored as such; we find French authorities cited 
often, and sometimes Engfish and American, not to 



InUrinEUIIon In Ihr TMchIng of the Cbssica. by Goniilei 
Lodn. THchen Cnlleae Record ii. 117-137 (May. iq»), 
reprinted In Tm Classical Weeclt u- 53. JJ. »i-tS. Pot 
Vefxll. nferVKce mar be made lo an editorial. The Aeneid aa ■ 
Tiigedy; D[do. A Latin Tranedy. The Classical wbbelv 
•.Ifte-ITO, eipcclilly to the biblioenphy of thii Iheiue liven an 
pace iTo. and to H. O. Ryder. A Mtnialun Dnina: Acnld 
I.UB-jM. Thk C1.ASSICAL Weeklt II. I7S-IT4. 



In his researches the author employs all available 
means of avoiding erroneous conclusions. When he is ■ 
dealing with matters that lie outside of his field, he 
calls EiJedalists to his aid. Especially in the prepara- 
tion of models of ancient mechanisms was this care 
important. The results of his investigations, thus 
interpreted and executed by experts, are such that 
visitors to European collections need to be warned 
against the danger of being misled by totally erroneous 
models or 'restorations'. ' For instance, we team that 
Napoleon appointed a philologian and a general to 
study the texts and construct models of the ancient 



nicht gut Eusaramen. So sind die grossen Geschflte- 
modelle, die noch heute tm Museum St. Gerrnain 
aufgesteltt sind, wenig mehr als moderne Phanta- 
Kiekonstruktionen . 



Another instance is the model of a water clock ii 
Deutsches Museum in Munidi, which i: 
giftnaend, aber innerlich v61tig verfehit". 

One feature of the wort deserves special commenda- 
tion : it contains abundance of iUustrations, many of 
which are photc^ravures. Without these the book 
would be like a geometry without diagrams. 

The work proper consists of an address before the 
Marburg Philological Assembly, four lectures at the 
Salzburg Hochschule, an address before the Archaeolog- 
ical Society (in Berlin), March 4, 1913, and, finally, 
the substance of an address before the Prussian Acad- 
emy of Sciences, July 19, 1917. 

The Preface to the first edition is dated Easter. 
1914, that to the second, Easter, 1919. In the first 
is stated the object of the work, to do something 
toward bringing together the antagonistic parties con- 
sisting of those who have contempt for things ancient 
and those who devote themselves to the study of an- 
tiquity, and to aid even the lattei to a better under- 
standing of the progress made by the ancients in things 
material. The author emphasizes the necesrity of 
cooperation between the idealism of scholars and the 
realism of scientists and mechanicians. 

An attempt to give a piactically useful epitome of 
the work would be idle. Only so much will be said on 
the treatment of each topic as is necessary to convey 
some idea ol the character of the book. 

I. Wissenschajl und Technik bci den Griechen 

Passing over prehistoric matters, the author begins 
with Thales and discusses concisely the theories and 
the achievements of Anaximander, Cleostratus, Har- 
palus, Mandroctes, Pythagoras, Eupalinus, Heraclitus, 
Hippodamus, Polyctetus, etc. The tunnel made by 
Eupalinus to convey water through Mt. Athos to the 
city of Samas is illitstrated by means of a map, and by 
the diagram of Hero showing how the calculations 
were made for cutting a tunnel from both ends. There 
is reason to beUeve that Hero may have had this very 
tuimel in mind, 
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The far-reaching influence of the School of Miletus 
is discussed, and the 'artillery' of the Greeks is de- 
scribed and its history investigated, especially its em- 
ployment by Dionysius the Elder. Then follows a 
dmilar treatment of the School of Pythagwas in par- 
ticular, considerable space bdng givcD to medicine 
and suTfery. One illustration in the course of this 
discussion is a photogravure of a bit of pap3Tus from 
which alone was teamed the name, Diodes, of the 
great mechanical engineer who served under Atenander 
at the siege and capture of Tyre and other dtiea. 
There is here also a sensible discusaon of the causes 
that led to the contempt of the ancients for craftsmen 
and artificers of all sorts, among whom they classed 
physicians, surgeons, engineers, and the like. To 
this contempt there was one exception, Archimedes, 
The reasons for his becoming famous are discussed, 
and an account is given of his mathematical and me- 
chanical achievements. Here such men as Archime- 
des are commended, and the necessity of theory and 
practice, pure science and applied science going hand 
in hand, is elaborated. 

II. Antike Turen und SchJosser 

Beginning with Homer, the author devotes fifteen 
pages to descriptions and illustrations of ancient, 
especially Greek, doois and locks. Many of the illus- 
trations are taken from ancient representations. The 
ingenuity displayed in devising locks and keys is in 
no degree inferior to that of the present day. 
in. Dampfmachine, Automal, TaxameUr 

This lecture is devoted almost entirely to Hero rA 
Alexandria, "niose who are familiar with Wila- 
mowitK-Moellendorff's Griechlsches Lesebuch are ac 
quainted with most of the topics here treated, but it 
may be worth while to enumerate them. 

(i) Hero's Ball, from which water was forced out by 
compiessed air — a principle already employed in the 
construction of the fire-engine by Ctesibius, and vir- 
tually in use at the present day. 

(a) Hero's Steam Sphere, caused to rotate by the 
retroaction of escaping steam (three illustrations). 

(3) Automata. Here considerable space is given to 
an account of the performance of a play by automata 
in a theater — the ancient 'moving pictures'. 

(4) The Hodometer. The description given by 
Hero is reproduced in full. The wheel of a vehicle 
sets in motion a series of cog ivheels, like clock-work, 
which record the rotations of the carefully measured 
wheel, and so give the distance passed over. The 
instrument resembles our gas-meters. Vitruvius de- 
stribesan instrument (similar to the hodometer) which 
indicated the distance in a different way, and adds 
that it may be used in navigation. 

(5) Holy Water automaton: the first slot-machine. 
A coin dropped through a hole opens a valve by means 
of a lever and lets the water fiow for a brief moment. 
It seems not to be known whether the inventor of the 
modern slot-machine got his idea fiom Hero or not. 



IV. AnHke TeUgraphie 
This lecture begins with an account of secret com- 
munications between persons at a distance from each 
other. The first instance recorded in Greek literature 
was the famous folded tablet of Iliad 6.169. The 
skylalt is discussed and explained. In the course of 
time additional means of communication were devised. 



Aeneas Tacticus enumerates sixteen different methods, 
one of which is illustrated by a digram. But he 
does not mention the carrier pigeons, though it is 
well established that they were already in use in the 
fifth century B. C. Fire-signalling is discussed, and a 
map shows the line of signal stations from Troy to 
Mycenae, according to Aeschylus in the Agamemnon'. 
Of course the details here are treated as fictitious, but 
it is contended that some such line of stations may 
have existed. Such signalling required a prearrange- 
ment between sender and receiver of messages. Means 
of overcoming this difficulty are mentioned and dis- 
cussed, especially the system described by Polybius 
10.45. Then follows a brief sketch of telegraphy 
down to what is now understood by 'telegraphy' and 
'signalling', closing with mention of the employment 
of intense lights even by day, as was done by the Ger- 
mans in 1914-1918. At the end of that period im 
provements were made which have been kept secret. 
V. Die Anltkr ArtUIerie 

Our knowledge of the ancient machines of warfare is 
derived partly from historians, but chiefly from writers 
on the subject, especially Philo, of Byzantium, and 
Hero. The results of earlier attempts to reconstruct, 
from these sources, such machines, even including the 
attempt instituted by Napoleon IH, were not entirely 
satisfactory. But, recently. General E. A. Schramm, 
aided by the late Dr. Rudolf Schneider, as linguist, is 
believed to have achieved practically perfect restora- 
tions. As the ancient machines were made chiefly of 
wood, very few remains of them have survived, but 
many projectiles (balls) and some arrow-points have 
been found. 

The large machines ('artillery') were formerly be- 
lieved to have been invented by the Jews, since this is 
expressly stated in II Chronicles 36.15; ^t it is now 
believed that the author of this book lived about 500 
years after the events he nanates, and that he com- 
mitted an anachronism. 

The bow and arrow have been in practically univer- 
sal use from time immemorial. From the bow arose 
the cross-bow, certainly in use in the Roman period, 
and, no doubt, earlier in Greece. The failiwe of the 
historians to mention it is probably due to the fact 
that it was used in hunting rather than in warfare. 
The Greek writers begin with the7"'Tpo#/T)ji (a word 
not found in Liddell and Scott), which was an enlarge- 
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ment of the crossbow, with resulting modili cations. 
In Diels's book it is fully described, with illustrations. 
Here our author inserts a description, with illustra- 
tion , of a war-engine derived from the sling-the fufiynur^ 
or onager, as the Romans called it. 

The catapults proper are now discussed. It is not 
possible here to make a useful abstract of this very 
interesting part of the work. Suffice it to say that the 
subject is treated with clearness and thoroughness 
from every point of view, though an artillerist might 
wish that the author had collected all the data bearing 
on caliber and range. These are carefully considered, 
but there seems to be no mention of the ruXtmain wtrpt- 
fliXot (or XitfafliXm), a '60- pounder', with an effective 
range of only about 600 feet, according to Philo, who 
says it was the most powerful of the siege-pieces. 

The latter part of the lecture brings the history 
down to and including the invention of gunpowder and 
its application — the invention of the cannon. 
Diesen bcdeutenden Fortsehritt verdanken wir weder 
den Arabem, . . . noch den Chinesen, sondem den 
Dfutschen, lie bei Byzantinem wie Italienem als die 
Erfinder der neuen 'barbarischen' Technik angesehen 



In this part of the lecture there is a 
discussion of thj steam cannon ascribed to Archimedes, 
with the illustrations made by Leonardo da Vind. 
The author believes that the story of this invention 
originated among the Arabians, who are known to 
have made other forgeries under the name of Ar- 
chimedes, 

The lecture closes with an able justification of the 
destructive inventions of the Germans. A footnote 
states that this justilication was written just as it 
stands before the Creat War broke Out. 
VI. Aniike Chemit 

The origin of the name of this science is minutely 
investigated. The author believes that it originated 
from X"*"*, 'Metailgus,^', so that chymir would be more 
accurate than chemU (some of us can remember when 
it was often called chymislry even by scientists). 
Then follows a most laltorious and painstaking investi- 
gation of the alchemistic literature in ancient times, 
when an important part was played by a large work 
forged under the name of Democritus, The conclu 
sion is that the mystic character of ancient chemistry, 
that is, what we call alchemy, originated from a Hel- 
lenic source, and .specifically in the Pj-thagorizing 
circles of Egypt. 

The earliest extant records of what may be called 
chemistry aie now taken up. These are two papyri 
found in an Egyptian grave in 1828; they belong "to 
the third century after Christ, The writing is beau- 
tiful, the spelling very bad. One of these papyri lay 
in Leyden, virtually buried, until 1885, when it was 
published; the other, after some roaming, found its 
way to Upsala, where it was published in 1913, The 
first reveals the secrets of the Egyptian falsification 
of metals and of purple dyeing; the other treats of 
silver, purple, pearls, and precious stones, chiefly with 
a view to imitation. The account given here of the 



contents of these papyri is exceedingly entertaining, 
whether one be interested in chemistry and antiq- 
uities or not. This account is followed by an investi- 
gation of the sources from which the papyri sprung. 
These papyii and similar documents were strictly 
secret (the users being bound to secrecy by a solemn 
oath), not only from the general public, but even from 
those whom we should call experts. An investigation 
of this mystery leads to the conclusion that the men 
possessing and transmitting these secrets were the 
Egyptian priests. 

The lecture concludes with the transition from this 
art of fraud and deception to the science of chemistry, 
which may be dated from Lavoisier at the close nf the 
eighteenth century. 

VII. DU Antikt Uhr 

This article (enlarged address) of 78 pages consti- 
tutes one-third of the entire work. It may safely be 
pronounced the most trustworthy and complete treat- 
ment of the subject that we have. 

First the sun-clocks (dials or sun-dials, as we call 
them) are treated, then the water-clocks {depsydrar). 
The measuring of time perhaps more than anything 
else requires a combination of scientific knowledge and 
mechanical invention. The subject here treated con- 
sequently is specially adapted to enabling ns to judge 
of the intellect and the mechanical achievements of 
the andents. 

A brief account is given of the measurement of the 
year by the sun and the determination of the month by 
the moon and ot the difficulties growing out of the 
fact that these units thus measured are not ommen- 
surabte. 

The subdivisions ot the day (the day itself being 
obviously fixed also by the sun) were, in the earlier 
histoiical period, very vague among the masses oi the 
people, but sdentiiic men in Egypt, Babylon, and 
China had been for two thousand years making obser- 
vations on the sun, and the sun-dial was introduced 
from Babylon by Anaximander, The shadow of the 
gnomon by its varying length indicated the time of 
year and determined the seasons and the whole year, 
and furnished means of ascertaining the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, which was observed by Anaximander, 

In classical literature there is repeated mention of 
estimating the time of day by the length of one's own 
shadow. This, of course, dejiended on the latitude 
and the time of year, "and there is extant a work of 
Palladius (fourth century A, D.) containing hour- 
tables for measuring the hours in this way. 

The sun-clock, which measured hours as well as 
seasons, seems to have established itself in Greece 
during the fifth and fouith centuries B. C, and must 
have been used by such men as Oenopides and Meton. 
Dionysius the Elder, of Syracuse, had a large one con- 
structed. Eudoxus of Cnidos (408-335) invented an 
improvement on the then existing sun clocks. He 
spent several years in Athens in association with 
Aristotle and other pupils of Plato, It is noteworthy 
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that in the famous mosaic of Torre AnnunzUta 
(a picture of which forms the frontispiece of this 
book), representing Plato teaching in the Academia, 
a sun-clock is seen at the top of a column. 

Our sun-dials are very easy to make for a given 
latitude, whereas the ancients were confronted by 
difficulties arising from the fact that daytime, that is, 
from sunrise till sunset, was divided into twelve equal 
parts for each day, so that these parts ('hours') varied 
in length from day to day, the average length being 
that of the equinoctial hour. Hence the scientifically 
constructed clocks of the ancients indicated the time 
of year and the hour-lengths for that date-a process 
requiring the use of curves, which at first were prob- 
ably empiric, but later were made on geometrical 
principles resulting sometimes in conic sections. 

Not only were stationary clocks constructed, but 
portable clocks were devised tor any latitude, and for 
travel generally. Several men, otherwise known for 
genius, took part in the improvement of these clocks. 
We have ancient descriptions of sun-clocks, and 
these clocks are found on many walls and in excava- 
tions. The work before us carefully classi5es them 
according to plans of construction (of which there is a 
considerable number), describes them minutely, and 
furnishes about twenty -five illustrations, some of 
them photogravures. 

For cloudy weather and night time and for indoor 
use, as in court-rooms, some other means of measuring 
time were necessary. Hence originated, not later 
than the fifth century B. C, the clepsydra, or water- 
clock, which worked on the same principle as the 
sand-glass or hour-glass, which was in general use a 
century ago, and still lingers in some places, that is, 
the time is measured by the flow Of water through a 
^mall Opening, usually a tube. 

The name clepsydra, 'water- thief' (humorously 
bestowed, as is often done in such cases), was trans- 
ferred to the water-clock from a kitchen utensil, 
erroneously treated in some of our books as a species 
of the water-clock. It was a vessel entirely closed, 
except that it had many ver>- small perforations in the 
bottom, Uke a colander, and a hole in the handle small 
enough to be covered by the thumb. The handle of 
some was a long slender vertical neck open at the 
top, that of others an arch attached at both ends, 
with a hole at the summit. When pressed down into 
water it soon filled, excluding larce impurities, and 
theii with the air shut off by the thumb it could be 
carried away without appreciable loss of water. Its 
theory is said to have been investigated by Anaxagoras. 
The treatment of the water-clock is like that of the 
sun-clock in thoroughness and abundance of illustra- 
tions. Only a few striking facts, some of them not 
known until a recent date, can here be mentioned. 
Unlike the sun-clock, the water-clock is capable of 
putting machinery into operation. The first and 
perhaps most interesting instance of this was the 
alarm clock constructed Under the direction of Plato, 
which sounded a note, or, as we should say, blew a 



whistle, when the proper time anived, to arouse and 
call to work the pupils in the Academia. This cl->ck is 
reported to have suggested to Ctesibius, the great 
genius, the invention of the water-organ, and, we may 
infer, also, the invention of the fire-engine. He was 
easily the greatest physicist and mechanician of 
that period; some of his inventions have survived 
to the present time. He also devised a method of 
adapting a water-clock to the varying lengths of 
hours. An ingenious attempt is here made to restore 
the construction of such a clock with the aid of the 
rather vague description given by Vitruvius (9. 
8. 6). In this connection is described a clock with 
a dial and hoiu"-hand, mentioned by Vitruvius. To 
be traced to inventions of Ctesibius are the hour- 
striking clock ascribed to Archimedes and various 
clocks that presented at the ends of hours automata 
comparable to those ot modern clocks. Some of 
them are described, with illustrations, and through 
analogous clocks of the Middle Ages we are brought 
down to the famous Strasburg clock, the handiwork 
of Germans. 
UKiviasiTv. ViBCiHiii Milton W. HuuPHRevs 



To a member of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, and of the Regional Classical Associations tn 
America, points of contrast and resemblances between 
Uie meeting of The Classical Association of England, 
at Cambridge, in August last, and classical meetings 
in America were of mterest. The British Classi«il 
Association is not a counterpart either of the American 
Philological Association, or of sudi a regional Associa- 
tion as The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
^tes; rather it combines features of both. Unlike 
the American Philological Association it is not made 
up merely of those who teach in Colleges and Univer- 
sities or are interested in advanced philology. It 
does, indMd, bring together such persons; most of 
the distinguished classical scholars are present at the 
meetings. On the other hand, it draws a large number 
from among the teachers in the Secondary Schools and 
from friends of the Classics who have no connection 
whatever with education. On the whole, then, it 
resembles our various Regional Classical Associations 
more than it does the American Philological Associa- 
tion. 'The foremost English classical scholars feel 
that here is a good chance to compare notes with the 
workers in the Secondary Schools and with all who are 
interested in the advancement of classical studies. 
One quahty of the British papers at such a meeting 
especially impresses the American observer; their 
attention to form, to style. Their papers sparkle 
with wit, with finished phrasa. Unless the listener is 
interested as well as instructed, readers of papers are 
not satisfied. The results, at liie hands of past mas- 
ters of the art. are striking. 'No dull moments' 
seems to be the slogan of their meetings. At the 
meetings of the American Philological Association our 
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scholars are more inclined, probably, to be interested 
in bringing out the piece of philological work they 
have on hand; and in twenty minutes there is little 
time to add ornament to an account of the problem 
under consideration. 

This matter of time brings up another difference. 
When the papers run over the appointed time, and no 
provision is made [or discussion, as was the case at 
Cambridge, it is perhaps not so necessary to have the 
papers well boiled down. The elimination of all dis- 
cussion is a high price bo pay, however. Several of 
the brilliant papers presented at Cambridge last August 
called loudly for discussion. We are wiser in limiting 
our papers rigidly and in leaving time to discuss them. 

Readers of The Classical Weekly would have 
been much interested in the debate, led by Professor 
Harrower, on The Best Method of Strengthening the 
Position of the Classics. To the Americans present it 
sounded like ancient history; here is one place where 
we are older than the English. I need not repeat an 
argument or a suggestion. You know it all: all the 
passionate pros and cons. Are archaeology, illustra- 
tive material, lantern-slides, special devices to catch 
interest to be our saviors, or are they but snare and 
detusionP Will more and better writing of Latin prose 
and verse turn the trick, oi should there be less? 
Must we be more yielding or more rigidP At first 
there was a feeling aldn to dismay Uiat even our 
British cousins must come down to such sorry worries 
as trouble us. We heard of districts where school- 
children had no chance to study Greek, and where 
Latin might go the same way. Mr. Wells and all his 
ilk came in for caustic mention. The British were 
interested to know with what success we had met 
these problems in America. But the underlying note 
was not pessimism. There was merely a call, they 
felt, to meet with more intelligence and with more 



n Great Britain brighter" 

The briUiant Presidential address of the great 
London scholar and banker, Dr. Walter Leaf, should 
not be left unmentioned. On the one side he himself 
rM>resented in an eminent way the theme of his pai)er, 
Cuissics and Realities. The various London dailies 
paid editorial tribute the next day to what he said and 
what he himself was. In the second half of his address 
he handled in the neatest possible way Greek banking, 
a fine piece of work that was generally admired. And 
I rnight mention, in pa.ssing, that the great English 
daihes. from lyOndon to Nlanchester, devoted more 
attention to this one week of classical events in England 
than would our dailies to those of a year. 

I am sure that every American felt that this attempt 
to bring together the scholars of America and of the 
British Empire in some form of joint meeting was 
eminently worth while. We must hope that in due 
time, perhaps when the American dollar is not so 
costly, the American Philological Association will in 
turn invite the British Association. And we shall 
find that a fast pace has been set for us by the 
recent meeting. In conclusion, I should like to say 
how impressive to the observer are the attempts of the 
English people to work out their problems, educa- 
tional and otherwise. They are putting forth their 
very best efloru. I saw this at Oxford in the Congress 
of the Universities of the Empire, of which I was by 
courtesy an associate member. liluch might also be 
said of the attempts of Oxford and Cambridge to meet 
the needs, in graduate study, of young scholars of the 
Dominions and of America, 

ILUULTOK COLLKUI. CLEVELAND K. ChASB 



COmtESPOITDEnCE 
ON VERGILUn DETERUnnSH 
In The Classical Weekly 16.2.6 Profesror Pease 

criticized my contention that the Aeneid djes not 
prove Vereil a Stoic. 1 should like to call attention to 
a few of the points where he seems to me not quite to 
justify his criticism. 

(1) In speaking of Vergil's early enthusiasm for 
epicureanism I ha<f assumed, of coiu'se, that Eclogue 6 
was written in honor of Siro (see Classical Philology 
16.115),thatVergiiwasthe author of the Ciris, with its 
- and that Georgics 2.490 ff. referred to 



<2) Professor Pease asks (3),". . .what shall we do 
with the philosophy of the Fourth Eclogue (about which 
Professor Prank is discreetly silent) . . . V. It would 
no more occur to me to deduce any philosophy from the 
references to "secular repetition" in this allegorical 
poem than to draw biological data from its benevolent 
lions and pink rams. Surely we have here, as in Aeneid 
6, a picturesque setting assumed for artistic purposes. 

(3) Professor Pease differs with me (3) concerning 
semina flammae, Aen. 6. fl. Every commentator 
gives the Homeric parallel, but it is more to the point 
that Lucretius uses semina ardoris and itmino vaporis 
in a technical sense. When philosophers-— and 
Vergil was a close student of Lucretius — employ 
words like 'atom', they natiually think of the current 
and not of the obsolete usage. 

(4) In The Classical Review 34 (19X9), 104, 1 
pointed out the Lucretian parallel and the Epicurean 
connotation of lofe repercusso. Aen. 8. 23. 

(5) On the identification of Zeus and fate see Pro- 
fessor Pease's excellent commentary on Cicero, De 
Divinatione 1.125, and the seven authorities there 
cited. 

(6) The hypothetical Unitarian writing a poem on 
the Immaculate Conception (5} does not seem to me to 
provide an apposite parallel. "The Aeneid is hardly a 
philosophic poem. My point was that the eschato- 
logical setting was incidental to the artistic purpose of 
bnnging the Roman heroes into review. It would be 
fairer to cite as a parallel a poem like Stephen Phil- 
lips's Christ in Hades. Does any reader of Phillips 
ever assume that the poet actually accepts the raedieral 
legend of the Harrowing of Hell? 

thb joHMs HoPDNs Uhivuisitt Tennev Prank 



A BIBLIOGRAPHIC MONOGRAPH OK 
THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS 

Under the above caption Professor George Depue 
Hadzsits, of the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
Lewis R. Harley, Principal of the Girls' High School, 
Philadelphia, assisted by Miss Jessie E. Allen, Dr. 
Ethel L. Chubb, Mr. Fred, J. DooUttle, Dr, Edward 
H. Heffner, Mr. Arthur W. Howes, Miss Edith F. 
Rice, and Dr. Elis A. Schnabel have brought out a 
pamphlet which ought to prove of service to many, 
even though it makes no claim to exhausting its subject. 
The pamphlet, which was published by the University 
of Pennsylvania, was undertaken by the collaborators 
on behalf of The Philadelphia Society for the Promotion 
of Liberal Culture. 

The contents are as follows: Introduction (Summary 
of Arguments), 5-6; Part I. General Works on the 
Value of the Classics (7-S); Part II. On the Value 
of the Clas-iics (9-l«); Part IH. On the Influence of 
the Ckissics (17-22): Some American Classical 
League Publications (23-24); Part V. The Classics 
and Education (25-35). 
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HOMERIC GREEK 

hy 
CLYDE PHARR 

Ph.D., Yale University 

Professor of Greek in Soothwestem Presbyterian 

Univeraty 



This book for beginners, based on Homeric 
instead of Attic Greek, embodies in its final form 
the results of thorough testing in the classes of 
several American Colleges. Hearty enthusiasm 
has greeted this text which biases a new trail. 



D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
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TEACH LATIN FORMS BY 
CARD GAMES 

Game of. the Latin Declensions, 
160 Cards, $1.00; Postage 10 cmta 

Games of Latin Conjugations: Second and 

Third Conjugations, each 192 cards, 

$1.00 per set. Postage, JO cents. 

BvEftii Case. M. A. 



accuracy and speed. When played by the entire 
class, the games arouse keen enthusiasm, as the 
play of each student is seen by the entire class. 
May also be played by ({roups, or like solitaire, 
or for supervised study. 

In use in Che leading High Schools, Normal 
Schools, and Teachers' Colleges of the United 
States and Canada. Address 

EFFIE CASE 
807 Lyon-Healx BuiUlnA. Chlcafto, 111. 



The Coins of the 
Roman Republic and Empire 



offer a wide fiddof interesting 
types and inscriptions. They 
are invaluable to the instructor 
of Latin and a stimulation to 
the student d the Classics. 

A list ot Greek and Roman 
Coins and Numismatic Rooks 
will be sent upon request. 

Ctdlections assembled for 
Schools and Universities. 



WAYTE RAYMOND 

48S Park Ave., 
NEW YORK 



THE DESCENT 
INTO AVERNUS 

AENEm, LIBER VI. 

This beautiful educational moving pic- 
ture, the demand for which during last 
School year exceeded the ability of the 
Atlanta Girls' High School to meet, may 
be secured for exhibition on application 
for terms and dates to Miss Jessie Muse, 
Girls' High School. Atlanta. Ga. 

Special rates for groups of Schools in 
one vicinity taking the picture on con- 
secutive dates. 

" I congratulate you on the success of 
the efforts of your pupils and sincerely 
hope that all High SchooU of the country 
may have an opportunity to see the pro- 
duction". J. E. Hany, Profejsor of 
Greek, Charg^ de Cours, Sorbonne, Uni- 
versity of Paris. 
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THE LATIN GAMES 

GAME OF THE LATIN NOUN, may be 

■ played by all grades including beginners. 

Price, so cents. 

VERB GAMES, a series of five games, each 

35c.: nos. I and 2, on principal parts; nos. 

3 and 4. on verb forms; No. 5, on verb 

terminations. 

GAME OF LATIN AUTHORS. Price,$i.o4. 

Tbeae aaraei (Ivayi please and profit; are hiihly ncom- 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE. 

The following additions have been made to the list of publications. 

The Classics for America, by Calvin Coolidge, Vice-President of the United States. An 
address delivered July, 1921, in Philadelphia, before the American Classical League. 
This compact and powerful statement puts the case for classical education on the 
highest moral and patriotic grounds. It should be read by ever>' American who 
cares for education. Single copy, 5 cents, as copies for $100, 100 copies for $3.00, 
500 copies for $10,00. 

A Reaaonable Plea for ike Classics, hy Gonzalez Lodne, Professor of Latin and Greek 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, An exact and discriminating review of 
the present situation and the claims of the Classics. Especially useful for teachers. 
Single copy, 5 cents, s copies for 15 cents, 50 copies for $1.00. 

The above prices include postage, but are granted to members of the League 
only, as the publications are sold at cost. 

Membership in fiie League may be obtained by remitting 25 cents yearly to the 
Secretary of your local or Regional Classical Association, or, if you are not a mem- 
ber of such an Association, by a payment of $1,00 yearly to the Secretary of the 
American Classical League. 

The dues are used to enlist your interest in the work, and to pay for new publi- 
cations. The publications listed in The Classical Weekly, Volume xiv. No. 16, 
(February a8, 1921) are still obtainable. 

Write for a complete hst of publications, to 

Professor Shirley H. Weber, Secretary, 
Princeton, N. J. 
and send all orders to the Secretary-Treasurer, 

Professor S. H. Weber, 
Princeton, N, J. 
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"No book ever 

failed because 

it was too simple". 



Note these facts about 

Collar and Daniell's 

First Year Latin, Revised 



The lessons are not overcrowded. With but three exceptions, no lesson 
is longer than two pages. 

The grading is carefully adjusted to the capacity of the pupil. The 
authors believe that nothing should be taught to-day that properly belongs 
in to-morrow's lesson. 

The rules are reduced to lowest terms. 

The constructions are limited to those recommended by Byrne for the 
first year. 

The vocabulary is short. 

The result is a book that is well-organized in construction, simple, and 
easy to teach. 
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SMYTH'S GREEK SERIES FOR 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

Edited under the supervision of Herbert Weir Smyth, Ph.D., Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature, Harvard University 
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Aeschylus, Aristophanes, Demosthenes, Euripides, Herodotus, 
Ilomer, Lysias, Plato, Sophocles, Thucydides, Xenophon 

With text Editions 
also volumes on 

Greek Archaeology, Greek Literature, Greek Belijiion, 
and Greek Sculpture 

22 volumes in attractive and uniform binding 
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PROFESSOR OGLE OH CLASSICAL 
EDUCATIOH 

In Education, for January, 1931 (41.312-319), Pro- 
fessor M. B. Ogle, of the University of Vermont, has a 
paper entitled A Neglected Aspect of Education. The 
fundamental elements of education, he declares, are 
appreciation of totm and beauty, and the moral, ethical, 
and spiritual development of man. An appreciation of 
form and beauty one can get irom a study of nature: 
from such study, however, one can make no advance in 
moral, ethical, and spiritual development. 

Nature is . . . absolutely unmoral. Her law is the 
law . . . that might makes right, that the weak have no 
prerogatives which the strong are bound to respect, 
that to the victor belong the spoils. 

It is only from companionship with men, and es- 
pecially with the master spirits of the race, thac we can 
gain knowledge of the things that make for moral, 
ethical, and spiritual development (313). The teachers 
of literature, therefore, are the guides to the sources 
whence alone can be drawn any conception of moral and 
spiritual ideals {314). Men must pay more attention 
than they do row to questions of literary form and 
beauty, and to the moral and spiritual value of the 



'Now by the usual course of reading I came upon a 
certain book of Cicero. This book of his is called an 
exhortation to philosophy, and is entitled Hortensius. 
And the book altered my feelings and turned my 
prayers to thee, O God, and made me have other pur- 
poses and desires. All my hopes came to be vain in 
my eyes and worthless, and I longed with an incredible 
yearning of the htart for the immortality of wisdom, 
and began to arise that I might turn to thee. I was 
strongly roused and kindled and inflamed to love and 
to seek and to obtain and to embrace, not this, or 
that sect, but wisdom herself, whatever it might be'. 

Teachers of CiceTo therefore should, urges Professor 
Ogle (316), make their students realize that the moral 
philosophy of Cicero was the chief source of the 
Christian ethics upon which our dvilizatio.i has 
been bliilt; that it was the discovery of the individ- 
uality of Cicero, as revealed in his L^tteis, which led 
men in the Middle Ages to break the shackles of 
authority of Church and State, and to become again 
intellectually and spiritually free, thus making possible 
the Renaissance: and to show their students 

how the ideals of the nations which fought in our 
Great War are reflected in their attitude toward 
Cicero, in that he, the great papillaris consul, the 
unceasing advocate of individi^al freedom checked by 
individual responsibiUty, has been condemned, "' 



messages left by the 
(314). 

In this connection, Professor Ogle urges, the teachers 
of Latin have an especial opportunity (314-315) 

If, indeed, the greatness of a literature is to be meas- 
ured, not by beauty of form only, btit by the uni- 
versality of its appeal, by the intellectual and spiritual 
influence which it exercises upon the generations of 
men, there is no literature which has a better claim to 
supremacy than the Latin; there are no names, for 
example, that have meant so much to as many people 
(or as long a time as have the names of Vergil, Cicero, 
and Horace. It is not too much to assert that with- 
out the works of these three men, to say nothing of 
Other great writers, the history of western thought, 
o( western literature, of western morals, would not 
have been what it has been. And one cannot help 
feeling that had not they and their message to mankind 
been largely forgotten, had we not failed to pay heed 
to the experiences of the great people of which they are 
the traest representatives, we should not be in our 
present slough of despond. 

Professor Ogle believes that teachers of Cicero and 
teachers of Vergil have specially favorable opportunity 
to contribute to the moral, ethical, and spiritual 
development of their pupils. He reminds us of what 
St. Augustine said, in his Conlcssiones 3. 4, of the 



■.1. t .i_ J 1 spised and ridiculed in Germany, honored, loved and 

with whom they deal idealized in Italy, France and England. 



Italy, France and England. 

Teachers of Vergil, he continues, have a still greater 
privilege (316-319), 

that of interpreting ... the voice of the poet and the 
prophet who has tried to solve the riddle of hie and 
to (ix the place of the individual amid the flux of 

To Vergil's mind it is only through toil and sorrow and 

suffering that man can develop as an individual and 
leam to have love and sympathy for his fellows. 
The value of vicissitude, of the sweat of the brow and 
the tears of the heart, in the forming of character, is 
the chief burden of the Georgics, especially of that 
passage in which the i>oet tries to reconcile the two 
great theories of the origin of man: the one, that of 
the Stoics, according to which man has, owing to his 
weakness, fallen from a divine estate; the other, 
that of the Epicureans, according to which man has 
developed from a material atom. Vergil accepted the 
Stoic doctrine of the divine nature of man, as "a part 
and parcel of God", and of his fall, but, in his ejfes, 
this fall was not a curse but a blessing in disguise, 
sent designedly from heaven in order that man, by 
means of toil and hardship, might win strength and 
courage and wisdom, and again work upward to the 
divine. "God himself", he tells us, "has willed that 
man's way be not easy, and by vicissitudes he has 
sharpened the wits 01 man". And again, '"" 



^eot to .hich he ..a. Mumcrt by the Hort^.iu, o( "T" S" °^''^'"'i'V"'-'"'Sl '™iJ'°?i,™'i.E'"S 

_. __ - _ , , ■' , of need amid hardships . Not only, theretore, does 

Cicero. Professor Ogle translates, or paraphrases, knowledge come, as Emerson puts it, "by 

the passage, as follows' hands", not only "by doing does man unfold 
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but by suCEerii^ also, and both are necessary, sa.ys 
Vergil, tor the formation of the highest manhood. 
In the Aeneid, also, in that portion which is read by 
high school students, the same great truth i:' set be- 
fore us. Both Aeneas and Dido are what thoy are 
because of what the>[ have done and suffered. It 
finds noble expression in that deathless line spoken by 
the Queen when she receives the shipwrecked Trojans: 
"WeU do I know sorrow, and it teaches me to aid 
those in distress". It was this sympathy, bom from 
her own sad life, which had moved her to paint upon 
the walls of her temple the sad picture of Troy's 
overthrow — the picture which wrings from Aeneas, as 
he gazes upon it, a cry of woe over the heaviness ol his 
burden, a prayer that he might put from him his cup 
of suffering, but at the same time brings him comfort 
and inspiration and hope: it is the token of sympathy, 
the assurance that "human hearts are touched by 
human woe". 

In this assurance of the value of suffering to the in^ 
dividual, Vergil found, in i>art at least, an explanation 
of its universality and a justification for it. But is 
. even this enough to justify the sorrow of the Trojan 
women, as they sit there on the shore weeping for the 
dead Anchiscs, but weeping each one, as she gazes out 
over the sea, for her own sad lot? Is it enough to 
justify the broken heart of the old Evander, as he 
weeps over the body of his only son, the brave and 
beauteous Pallas? Is it enough to justify the tears of 
the fathers and mothers of our own day who have 
suffered the same toss which Evander suffered? To 
these questions, also, which, after all, are the real 
riddle of life, Vergil gives us an answer, and his answer 
is one which every young student of the Aeneid should 
know and ponder over. He found it in the story of 
his hero, a man ot sorrow, whose dearest hopes lay 
buried in the dust of Troy, beneath the walls of which 
he fain would have fallen, and yet one who bore his 
burden bravely, with a smile upon his lips in spite of 
the deep woe in his heart, because he knew that he was 
striving toward an ideal, aiding, however falteringly, 
in the carrying out of a divint purpose. To Vergil 
this ideal was Rome's work in the world, and this 
work was, as he himself expresses it, "to crown peace 
with law". Moments there were when Aeneas forgot. 



high character and to their ideals, and 
violated the moral law. Dido's punishment was 
death: Aeneas', a blasted hope and a broken heart, 
and a resumption of his cross to travel again his weary 
road. But in the light of Rome's work in the world, 
in the li^ht of the lofty ideal which is held up to us in 
the writings of Cicero and Horace no less than in those 
of Vergil — the crowning of peace with law — , we 
have both an explanation of the hardships of the 
individual and a justification ot the ways of God to 

Such, in part at least, is the message which comes 
to us from the intercourse with the great spirits of 
the Roman world. That wc stand today in urgent 
need of their message no one, in the present state of 
things, will deny. For, as has lately been well said, 
it is not a contest of strength that the world faces, but 
of morals, and what our youth needs, therefore, is not 
so much the lessons to be learned from an investigation 
of birds and flowers and rocks, as the lessons to be 
learned from the reading and the study of good books. 
And not the least of these are the books of Cicero, 
Vergil, and Horace, which, for two thousand years, 
have nurtured the mind and spirit of man, and which 
speak to us of the dignity of toil, of the value of vicissi- 
tude for the uplrtiilding of character, of theresponsibili- 
ty of the individual, of the nccessitv of an ideal, ijf we 
are to gain a broader view of heaven's purposes 
and earth's needs,— such an ideal as that of Rome in 
her greatness, the crowning ot peace with law. 



PROHETHIUS BOITND OF ABSCHYLUS' 

It hardly seems as if anything could have been left 
unsaid or unthought about the Prometheus of Aeschylus 
in all these centuries. And yet, in considering the 
problems which such a drama undoubtedly presents, 
our minds are often beclouded by inherited traditions 
and prejudices concerning the ancient Greeks and 
their literature. We know that some of these traditions 
originated long ago in very dull and narrow minds; 
but we stilt preserve them by a kind ot perverted 
scholarship. It may be that with respect to the 
I*romcthtus we have all been influenced, more or less 
unconsciously, by such traditions and prejudices. 
Moreover, it is certainly a mistake to attempt to 
synthesize, as many scholars are prone to do, all ttiat 
the ancient Greeks have said on any subject, or even 
to interpret every saying of an ancient auttior by 
what the same author has said elsewhere. For ex- 
ample, it may be that the conception of Zeus pre- 
sented in the Prometheus is fundamentally different 
from the conception of Zeus in the Agamemnon. 
It is a dangerous practice also to interpret ancient 
literature as if it were modern. .The danger lies in 
our natural tendency to project upon ancient times 
thoughts and feelings which are natural and common 
now, but which were alien to the ancient world, thereby 
ignoring the ideas and beUefs ot the ancients which we 
have outgrown. On the other hand, it is equally 
dangerous to assume that the ancients thought and 
felt otherwise than we, especially if we hold, as we do, 
that among the ancient Greeks were some of the 
ablest minds which the human race lias produced. 
This assumption would stretch every utterance ot an 
ancient thinker upon the Procrustean bed ot our 
traditional conception ot the ancient world, and at the 
outset beg the question in the prosecution of any 
nonconformist. 

There Is an idea, which is present in much of our 
modem thinking on matters of religion, that, as the 
human race advances, the religious views of the more 
enlightened and spiritually -minded tend to become 
more and more remote from those more primitive 
notions emboditd in a traditional Utorature and 
mythology, or in the creed and ritual prescribed by an 
organi/j'd priesthood, and preserved essentially un- 
changed by the religious conservatism and super- 
stition of the masses. This may .seem to some an 
essentially modem idea, and foreign to the ancient 
world. But it is certain at least that contemporaries 
of Aeschylus were convincfil that the conceptions of 
the gods involved in thtir traditional Uterature and 
in i;opuIar belief wtrc irrtconcilable with wtiat gods 
must be, if there are gods at all. It seems dear to me 
that Aeschylus also held this view. I do not mean 
merely that an interesting comparison may be drawn 
between the religious ideas of Aeschylus and our own; 
I mean that certain religious ideas similar to ours were 
;ly held by Aeschylus, and were deliberately 
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incorporated by him in this drama. If this is so, then 
wc may properly seek to interpret this drama in ac- 
tm^nce with these ideas. 

The common interpretation of the Prometheus is 
that the poet took certain well-known myths, and 
with his artistic genius gave to them dramatic form. 
If these familiar stories are all this drama contains. 
there is no reason why anyone might not understand it 
completely, and doubtless this is all it did contain for 
the mass of Aeschylus's audience. These stories arc 
presented in scenes which involve much that is the- 
atrical or spectacular, amounting sometimes to what 
we should expect in a modem melodrama. How the 
audience must have enjoyed seeing Might and Force 
drag in the struKli"g Prometheus and hold him to the 
cliff, while the reluctant Hephaestus pinioned him! 
How they must have wondered at the sea-maidens 
arriving in their winged car, or at old Oceanus with his 
dragon! How the homed lo and the account of her 
wanderings must have interested them! How they 
must have been thrilled by the awful cataclysm at the 
end! What might seem to us ridiculous m these 
spectacles was not so for those who believed that these 
supernatural beings really existed, and who were 
familiar from childhoe>d with stories of sueh occurrences. 
Theatrical effects seem to mc characteristic of Aeschy- 
Ins's plays, and the chief reason for their notorious 
popularity. Processions and spectacular scenes crowd 
the stage in the Oresteia and the Seven Against 
Thebes. These were plays which everyone, how- 
ever unintelligent, could and did enjoy. And when we 
remember the entreme beauty of its verses, the sublime 
fortitude of its hero, and the pathos with which the 
innocent and pitiful !o is presented, we need rot wonder 
at the success of the Prometheus. 

But surely this is not all that the Prometheus con- 
tains. Justly it has been called the moit profoundlv 
moving drama of all literature. Profundity is not 
necessarily involved in the legends selected, and it 
caiuiot be by accident that through his presentation 
of these legends the poet awakens in us the deepest 
thoughts concerning the (xistence and nature of 
divinity. That Aeschylus produced a play suited to 
the comprehension of a crowd is evident. That the 
same play had a deeper meaning tor the more thought- 
ful in his audience is also possible. Some modem 
scholars, seeking such a deeper meaning, see in this, 
as in many othei Greek tragedies, human character 
exhibited on a supernatural scale. Prickard. for 
example, sees in Prometheus a mythological figure 
like Oedipus, in whom a human character struggling 
under eiverwhelming injustice and suffering is pre- 
sented to view. But neither Prometheus nor lo is an 
obviously human type; the human traits they display 
are incidental rather than essential to this drama. 
Others hold that Prometheus is the uncompromising 
champion of liberty, crushed in the conflict I^■ith 
autocracy, ultimately to arise triumphant. But 
Prometheus in this drama is the benefactor of the 
human race, not a champion in any sense; lo js the 
innocent victim of a ruthless tyranny. 



There is. however, another interpretation of this 
drama, which is at least more plausible. To many 
Prometheus is the heroic sinner, the rebel against the 
divine order of things-as-they-are, to which all should 
conform. Such persons hold that the essence of 
morality for the ancient Greeks was conformity to the 
transcendent rhythm of the imiverse, of which each 
individual is an integral part. From this point of 
view it was right and necessary that Prometheus 
should be 'rhythmized', that is, reduced, by torments 
if need be. to conformity. Thus they hold that 
Prometheus was for the Greeks a typically 'tragic' 
figure, involved by fate and circumstance in the hope- 
less antithesis of two resistless forces, in this case the 
passion for hberty and the duty of conformity; for 
us the balance is unequal and our sympathies arc 
wholly with Prometheus, only because conformity to 
an organization of the- universe which included the 
traditional Greek ge>ds has ceased to be the ultimate 
morality. 

But this explanation is not cewnplete, not wholly 
satisfactory. It fails lo account for certain features of 
this drama which constantly recur, forcing themselves 
upon our attention. Why, for example, is the state- 
ment so often reiterated that the gods, against whom 
Prometheus rebelled, are neui and transienl. even 
though themselves contrasted with ephemeral men? 
Or why are these gods, with the possible exception- of 
Hephaestus, represented throughout as so extremely 
and repulsively anthropomorphic, wanton and vile? 
Why are these two legends, in which the gods appear 
at their very worst, united here, although there is 
nothing in the traditional mythology which associated 
lo directly with Prometheus? Why is it that, al- 
ihough Oceanus, lo, Hermes, and even the sea- 
maidens urge Prometheus to submit and conform, 
their picas are made so weak and unconvincing? 
They must have seemed unconvincing even to the 
ancient Greeks as we commonly imagine them. 
How is it, finally, that the last scenes of the play 
glorify Prometheus 's uncompromising resistance on 
the ground that the existing authority will be ulti- 
mately dethroned or transformed? 

Of course Prometheus was a mythological figure, 
'well known to all of Aeschylus's audience. And 
perhaps this was all he was to most. He is presented 
here in form more or less human, and with human 
characteristics. How else could he be presented on 
the Greek stage? Even such abstractions as Might 
and Force are presented here in human form. But, 
like many other mythological figures, Prometheus, 
as his name implies, is ako a personification thinly 
veiled In the myth. Primarily it is the mythological 
figure which Aeschylus took as his hero, and con- 
formably with the practice of the Greek tragedians he 
introduces into his drama nothing whieh is contradic- 
tory to the accepted legends. Within the bounds of 
this convention, however, the myths and mythological 
figures are made the vehicles of his thought, l."> 

Prometheus belonged to the ages of Uranus and o^ 
Cronus, as well as to this present age of Zeus. This 
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drama docs not fxplain how Uranus was overthrown, 
but we are told how the (all of Cronus came about. 
When the Titans undertook to defend Cronus, Prome- 
theus offered his services to them; their strength and 
his intelligence united would have sufficed perhaps to 
maintain the older order. But the Titans would 
have none of him; they chose to rely on force alone. 
Hence Prometheus, knowing that force without in- 
telligence could not succeed against deceit, joined 
Zeus, a willing ally to a willing lord; Zeus the de- 
ceitful, guided by intelligence, was better than blind 
force. By the intelligence of Prometheus Zeus was 
enabled to overthrow Cronus and all the old r^me of 
heaven, making himself supreme. By reason of the 
power thus acquired through Prometheus's aid Zeus 
assigned to each of the lesser gods his special rights 
and (unctions. Yet later in thy play Prometheus 
says that this also was done by him and not by Zeus: 
'Who else but me did make complete assignment to 
these new gods of all their several functions?'. Once 
enthroned, this Zeus became autocratic, violent, and 
ruthless; he neglected, then sought to destroy utterly 
the present human race. But Prometheus with- 
stood him for the love he bore to man. He gave men 
hopes — blind hopes, it is true, but hopes that freed 
them from too anxious presage of an ultimate doom. 
He taught men all they know. Unthinking brutes 
before, he made them advance step by step through 
alt the stages of their civilization. He gave them 
fire and taught its use, thereby making possible all 
those activities which depend on its employment. 
In short, as he says himself; 'All arts to mortals 
from Prometheus come'. Thus by Prometheus, 
and by him alone, there was provided for the race of 
men life which was comparaSle, in some respects at 
least, to that of the gods themselves. 

Becai]se he withstood Zeus and befriended man, 
Prometheus incurred the enmity of this new ruler of 
the universe, and therefore he was transfixed and 
pinioned upon the lonely crag at the uttermost limits 
of the woild. Yet he foreknew that unless he, the 
prisoner, saved the tyrant, the tyrant himself would 
in time be overthrown, in consequence of some act 
which he would perpetrate unless he was deterred. 
What that act would be is not fully explained; only 
it would be a marriage, one more last sexual anthro- 
pomorphic union among the gods. But this deliver- 
ance of Zeus would not be effected unless Prometheus 
was delivered from these bonds. His release would 
not be by the hand of Zeus. The liberator who 
would release Prometheus would be one bom of woman, 
descendant of Epaphos, the son of lo, whom Zeus 
would engender, not sexually, but by touch alone. 
Thcrcfoie Prometheus, though he suffered, would not 
submit to the tyranny of this upstart ruler, whom he 
himself had once enthroned. He knew that this 
ruler could not wholly destroy him, not though he 
hcaptd more torments, ten-fold more, upon his help- 
kss head, and compapsed the ruin ol the earth and the 
sky in the ouljoiuings of his wrath. Twice already 
Prometheus had seen such rulers of the universe swept 



from their seats of power. He would yet live to see 
the present tyrants in their turn dethroned, if they 
would not submit themselves to his guidance and 
restraint. The time would come when he would be 
released from bondage, and then, if fate willed it, 
would this Zeus turn once more to seek his love and 
league with him, as eager as he would be eager for 
this new alliance. 

What can this Prometheus be but reasoning, fore- 
seeing Intelligence, which alone bestows on gods and 
men alike their powers and their prerogatives? There 
even seems to be a clear hint ol this interpretation in 
the o)>ening scene of the play, where Cratus says to 
Prometheus: 'Falsely the gods call thee Intelligence: 
thou thyself dost need intelligence to get thee clear of 
this skillful work o( ours'. But this Intelligence may 
be enthralled and tortured by the very gods whom he 
has himself enthroned, and then some one of the race 
of men must needs release him. 

Who are these gods, these new and transient gods, 
who appear in this strange drama? They are so vile! 
It was mherent in the legends of Prometheus and of 
lo that the gods involved therein should appear like 
men; but surely (heir anthropomorphism is here 
unnecessarily emphasized by Aeschylus, It seems as 
if the poet had tried in every way to make the gods 
appear as evil as possible. Not much is said about 
the other gods, but Zeus at l;;ast is vividly portrayed. 
He is arbitrary, irresponsible, violent, lustful, cruel, 
and ruthless. He is a tyrant. Yet we feel that he is a 
type ot all the resl, Hera is lightly touched upon, but 
appears to be as human and cruel as her spouse. 
Hermes Is truculent, servile, and ridiculous. He- 
phaestus alone appears reluctant to execute the cruel 
orders ot his master. But all alike are enemies of 
Prometheus, and equally hated by him. They are 
hostile to the human race. Nearly the whole play is 
devoted to the display of the vindictive cruelty of 
these gods to Prometheus, whose only fault was that he 
befriended man, and lo lo, whose only fault was that 
she was lovely. 

Are these the gods in whom Aeschylus believed? 
That he was a deeply religious man, and believed that 
gods really existed, is evident from his other dramas. 
But the Zeus oi the Prometheus is very different from 
that mighty, inscrutable deity ot whom the chorus in 
the Agamemnon sings, who rules the world with jus- 
tice, and who, though he has set this law to be supreme 
for* men, thai 'Knowledge comes from suffering', has 
done this to promote righteousness in men, and not in 
wanton cruelty. The gods of the Prometheus are the 
gods of the traditional Greek mythology. They are 
not eternal. There have been other gods before them, 
and they therruselves in turn will pass away. Real 
gods, if there be real gods, do not change; but men's 
conceptions of them change. The conceptions of the 
gods presented in the Prometheus are those which the 
Greeks ot Aeschylus's time had inherited from a 
cruder and less spiritual age, embodied In their myths 
and sacred literature, and developed by the im 
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tions of their poets and artists into characters as re- 
pulsive lo the thoughtful Greeks of the fifth century 
before Christ as they are to us. Such gods as these are 
gods (heated by iiia.n in his own image and by him 
exalted until Ihcy enchain and torture the intelligence 
by which they were created, terrorize and disgust their 
creators. The intelligence by which they were created 
will survive them. But man alone can liberate the 
intelligence by which they may be reconstructed in 
accordance with man's own intellectual and spiritual 
development. For such gods have no objective 
reality; they exist only in men's minds. 

This play of Aeschylus is complete in itself. It 
matters little whether or not it was one of a trilogy 
treating a single subject, like the several chapters of a 
book. We know little, practically nothing, of the 
other plays which are commonly grouped with this. 
We do not know with certainty that they were grouped 
together by their authoi. It is not necessary that we 
should. The problem with which Aeschylus was 
dealing in this extant play is definitely presented to us. 

The same problem arises for every set of men who, 
having advanced beyond a more primitive stage of 
their development, seek to hold fast religious con- 
ceptions inherited from an earUer period, because 
these are incorporated in a literalure which they con- 
sider sacred, and because all are reluctant to abandon 
or reconstruct their religious beliefs. The same 
problem faces the world to-day, and for the same 
reasons. We should not wonder, then, that Aeschylus 
in his time dealt with this problem in veiled language, 
and so cautiously that many in all these intervening 
centuries have failed to recognize, or at least to ^ree 
upon, his deeper meaning. 

Those who speak out plainly on such subjects are 
often held in great dishonor, and are thought by many 
to be doing incalculable harm. Such protestants 
have arisen in all ages; there are many of them now. 
But little good will come of all their argument until the 
time is ripe. Till then the wisest speak with caution, 
and try not td defeat their purpose by extreme state- 
ments which might destroy beliefs which many hold 
roost dear, and which many would be unable to recon- 
struct or to replace. 
PuNCBTOM Ornvnnrv WiixiAH K. Prenticb 
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The Greek Theater of the Fifth Century Before Christ 

(University of California Publications in Classical 

Philology: Volume 7). By James Tumey Allen. 

Berkeley (1920). Pp. 119. Illustrated, <i.i5. 

Many books and articles have been appearing on the 

Greek theater and drama in the last few years, the 

most important being R, C. Flickinger. The Greek 

Theater and its Drama (compare my review in Tbe 

Classical WsBiav 12.69-71); J. Geffcken, Die 

Griechische TragMie (Teubner, 1918: reviewed by 

Professor Edward Pitch, in The Classical Weekly 



14. lOO-ioi); Romagnoli, II Teatro Greco (Milan, 
191S); and a book entitled Das Theaterwesen im 
Altertum, which has recently been published in 
Germany b_y Miss Margarete Bieber, giving in 109 
views and descriptions of most of the theaters 
that have been preserved, and of costumes, masks, 
etc. — a very thorough corpus of the Greek and Roman 
theater. Professor Allen has been interested in the 
Greek drama for many years and has already published 
several articles and reviews on Uterary and archaeolog- 
ical problems connected with the Greek drama (e, g. 
Greek Acting in the Fifth Century, University irf 
California Publications in Classical Philology 3. 
379-389). But the problem of the reconstruction of 
the fifth century theater at Athens has had for him a 
strange fascination, and he has devoted rnany hours to 
it, and finally got a clue to its solution in the spring of 
1918, whose nature he indicated in his short article, 
The Key to the Reconstruction of the Fifth Century 
Theater at Athens (University of California Pubhca- 
tions in Classical Philology 5. 55-58). The nature of 
this clue is set forth in Chapter III of the present book 
(30-43), The Theater of the Fifth Century, and is 
illustrated by Fig. 20 on page 30. Here the mner 
comers of the paraskenia of the Lycurgcan scene- 
building, nearest the orchestra, coincide exactly with the 
inner edge of the retaining wall of the old orchestra- 
terrace; and it is shown that the inner sides of the 
Paraskenia and the wall connecting them at the rear 
exactly fit the circle of the old terrace (for the early 
fifth-century theater see Professor Allen's own interest- 
ing model, reproduced on page 33. Fig. 16). The 
north-south diameter of the remaining portion of this 
terrace is the same as that of the fourth-century 
orchestra; for, if a line be drawn between the para- 
skenia and at the same distance back from their front 
line as the Hellenistic prosktnitm stood back of the 
Hellenistic paraskenia (about four feet), this hne is an 
exact chord of the outer circle of the old terrace-wall. 
These certainly are striking coincidences and, in view 
of the Greek love of geometry and symmetry- 
dynamic, static, or otherwise—, they are hardly ac- 
cidental, so that it would seem that Professor Allen 
has really made an important discovery. He draws 
the conclusion that, before the theater was moved, 
the scene-building had been erected both on and 
about the orcheslra-terfacE. In other words, the 
Lycurgean orchestra was merely a counterpart of the 
Sophoclean and Euripidean orchestra, which was 
probably used also for the last plays of Aeschylus. 
Professor Flickinger says that the fifth-century 
theater had neither paraskenia nor a columned 
proscenium; but Professor Allen shows the great 
probability of paraskenia. In view of the variety of 
scenes required by the Greek plays it is unlikely that 
there was such a proscenium as Professor Allen recon- 
structs. Professor Allen further thinks (see especially 
Chapter VIII. The Origin of the Proskenion. 107-116), 
that Jie fifth -century scene-building served as a 
model for the building which replaced it later. He I 
thinks (Chapter IV, The Evidence of the Dramas,? IC 
43-68)thatthe skene (='hut' or 'booth'), which was at 
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first a flimsy structure, came in the fifth century to be a 
substantial building, two stories high. He ako 
points out that, when the tccne-building represented a 
house or a temple, no steps were placed before the door. 
I should go further and say that this was always true, 
and that Fiechtcr's plan (Fig. 12) ol the fourth -century 
theater with steps, which seems to have influenced the 
new sOK^Ued Greek theater being built at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia (not an acctu3le representation of a 
Greek or a Roman theater any more than are the 
seven or so others in the United States, including that 
at Protcssoi Alien's own University) is also wrong. 
I know of no evidence for such iteps. which arc also 
frequent in such English adaptations of Greek theaters 
as that at Bradfield College (reproduced as Pig.aj 
in ProiesEOr Knapp's piper The Roman Theater, in 
Art and Archaeology 1 104) Some plays required a 
portico Proiessor Allen thmks that this was not 
represented b> paintmg (iihich I am still inclined to 
think was the method of representing the background 
m the fifth century) or by a projection into the or- 
chestra but by being set mto the building as in ordi- 
nar> Greek houses He puts forward a sixth proposal 
— \ery improbable — with regard to the ptoskenion, 
that it was in point of origin the Aeschylean skene 
itself that the skene could not possibly have been as 
uglv as It IS in the reconstT\ictions of Firchttr. Flick- 
inger and D6i(.kld (Figs f as, 23), and that, there- 
fore thi, proikemon wa<: not addtd to the skent as 
a decoration "^crecn but was the scene-building itself. 
This rather startling thc^i'^ will probably cause much 
cntiasm tt hile scholars will probably approve the 
mam di coiery of Pmfc^'or ^llen, the conjectural 
reconstruction of tht SLcne building at Athi'ns toward 
the close of the fifth c ntur> (Fig. 31) will hardly b:> 
accepttd In this n construction the first story has 
seven columns on either bide of a singb door; the 
intercoli mniation b fore th" door is v(r>' wide, and on 
the fn ze here then, arc thr l triglyphs to one over 
each of 11 " other intercolumniations (th;i wide centra! 
.font mlercolumniation of the Propylaea has only 
two). The paraskeuia have six columns each, but the 
columns are much closer together. The second story 
is the worst part of the reconstruction. If Athena in 
the Ajai does not appear on the roof (which Profissor 
Flickinger, The Greek Theati.r and its Drama, 291, 
and others deny), she could mount the praskeninn 
from the rear in some way, as could Zeus in Aeschylus's 
Psychostasia. The latter play seems to require some 
sort of a second story (tx-fore 4.^8; not bifoic 4,10, 
as Professeir Flickinger argues), but it need have no 
such background as in Figure 31, page ii2. 

In Professor Allen's reconstruction theie is a very 
awkward platform, too long, too broad, especially over 
the paraskcnia, if it was not used for acting; also a 
very unsightly rear wall absolutely unadorned, except 
with pilasters at the ends, with a very broad opening 
in the middle, and with an ungainly cornice and roof 
above. This is a very unlikely restoration, for which 
we need more evidence. The Greeks would hardly 
have built, at the height 01 their artistic career, such 
an unsymmetrical and ugly building, even in wood. 



When the change wa-s made to stone, the original 
portion 01 the proskenion would hardly continue to be a 
temporary wooden erection. This is an interesting 
architectural and archaeological problem, but we 
have no evidence concerning it in the way of architec- 
tural remains, and may never have. The dramas 
themselves help little, for, while Euripides, unlike 
Sophocles, who excludes such matters, never misses 
an opportunity to mention details of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, his descriptions are not de- 
tailed enough for us to base conclusions on them. It 
is only fair to say that Professor Allen states in his 
Preface that he himself has some misgivings about the 
reconstruction of the Sophoclean scene-building; 
but he has nevertheless illuminated the problem in 
many ways. The rest of his book, which does not 
limit itself to the fifth century, as the title would 
indicate, is an admirable and sane discussion of the 
i-arious recent theoiies regarding the early theater, the 
fourth and the fifth century theaters at Athens, the 
evidence of the dramas, changes of the setting and 
how I hey were effected, the alleged prolhyron of the 
vase-paintings, and the origin of the proskenion. 
The book is written in a readable, interestit^, and 
attractive style. 

There are some misprints, but very few errors. 
On page 25 the facsimile of the inscription cited hoR a 
three-barred sigma, but the text a four-barred sigma. 
The Corpus of Greek Inscriptions (to which one 
should refer by I.G., and not by CIA, as is done at 
page 26, note 51), gives (1.499) the four-barred sigma. 
though Kochler is cited for a three-barred sigma. In 
any case the inscription is not Attic, as Profcs-sor Allen 
says, for it has the Ionic lambda and the Ionic eta. 
with which the form of sigma should be four-barred, 
the form used after 446 B.C. The other inscription 
cited on page 26 is Attic, but Professor Allen gives the 
wremg form of cpsilon and omits a kappa after the 

The Johms Hopitms Ukivkbsity David M. Robinson 



SOME NEW VOLUMES IK THE OXEOHD 
JUNIOR LATIN SERIES 

In The Cl.vssic.\l Weekly iz. 118-119 I noticed 
briefly some volumes of a new series of annotated 
editions of the Latin Classics, called the Oxford Junior 
Latin Scries, under the general editorship of Mr. C. E. 
Freeman, Sometime Assistant Master at Westmin- 
ster. The books noticed then included editions, by 
Mr. Freeman, of Livy, Book I, of Ovid, Selections, of 
Aeneid, Book 4, and of Aeneid, Book 6. In Thb 
Classical Wkekly 14. 23 Professor John R. Craw- 
ford reviewed another booklet of the«eries — an edition 
of Livy, Book 22. by John Pyper. 

Mr. Freeman has now edited Aeneid, Book 10, 
In the Introduction, pages 5-11. he repeats the ac- 
count of Vergil and the analysis of Books 1-5 given by 
him in the Introduction to his edition of Aeneid 6. 
On pages 12-16 he continues the analysis through 
Book 10. On pages 16-16 there is a very interesting 
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discussion of Fate and the Gods "^in Vergil>. On 
pages a6-30 there is a discussion of The Metre of the 
Aeneid, identical with that in his earUer editions, 
except thai the illustrations are chosen from Book lo. 
There are, finally, thirty-sii pages of useful notes 
(67.I02), an Index of Proper Names (i0,i-106), and a 
Vocabulary (107-140). 

To the same series belong editions of Book i and 
Book 3, by J. Jackson (author, by the way, of a trans- 
lation of the Aeneid, in the Oxlord University Press 
Library of Translations {1908I, which is very good, 
except, perhaps, in a fondness, to my mind, excessive, 
for archaic Enp-Iish words). In the Introduction Mr. 
Jackson writes about The Life of Vergil (5-8), and 
about Works of Vergil (S-IJ); the accounts are 
Mr. Jackson's own (not Mr. Freeman's). What he 
says of the Eclogues and the Georgics is better than 
what Mr. Freeman writes of those works. On the 
other hand, he writes less fully of the Aeneid itsek'. 
The notes are good. I would mention especially 
thoee on Ille ego. . . horrentia Martis, 1 a. 1 b, 1 c, 1 d 
(Mr. Jackson thinks there is "no very sirong reason 
for doubting that <Vergil> wrolt both passages <i. e. 
I a - I d, l-4>, if only by way of experiment"), 1. 15-161 
175-176. '95-197. 242-245, 261-363, 327-330. 367-368, 
395-396, 592-593. 607-608, 673-675, 703-704- In 
connection with 175-176 (the passage in which 
Achates makes a fire) I may refer to a note on these 
lines by Professor R, J, Bonner, in The Classical 
Journal 1.49-50, under the title, A Note on Rapuil 
inVei^l Aeneid 1. 176. The view there presented is 
accepted by Messrs. Fairclough and Brown, in their 
edition of Aeneid, Books I-VI (Benjamin H, Sanborn 
and Co., Boston, 1908: see The Classic.m, Weekly 
a. 68-69), ^nd by Professor Fairclough, in his trans- 
lation of the Aeneid in The Loeb Classical Library. 
But, to my mind, rapuil cannot in itself suggest the 
idea which Professor Bonner assigns to it here, that of 
swinging back and forth. Had Vergil meant that, he 
should have added h«c iiluc, or the like. 

In his Introduction to Book 3, pages 5-15, Mr. Jaclt- 
son repeats his account of the life and works of Vergil 
One sentence about the Aeneid is woith quoting 
(14-iS): 

And yet to most readers, even in the twentieth century 
when poetry is a richer and stranger thing than ever 
* I the ancient world, these and all kindred 



New matter in this Introduction appears on pages 
15-18, under the caption The Siege of Troy. 

Good notes in this edition are those on 8-9. 15, ai. 
37. 47. II'. '24-125. '.10-131. 142-143, 157. '74. 
178-179. i93-'94. 201, 256-257. 263, 273-273, 393, 
325. 349-350, 377, 438-44'. 453-455. 530, 567-588, 
616, 738-740. 

Bach of Mr. Jackson's volumes contains an Index 
(rf Proper Names, and a Vocabulary. 



UISCELLAnBDUS TAAHSLATIOHS 

a In 1920 Messrs 0. Bell and Sons (L.ondon) issued 
separately Mr. B?njamin Bickley Ro^^rs's translation 
of the Wasps of Aristophan'.^s. There is nothing in 
this volume to show that it is a reprint. Mr. Rogers's 
transliitions of all the plays of Aristophanes into 
corresponding meters is well known. A complete 
edition, cov.-ring all ihc plays, appeared in 1916. 
See a notice of his vetsion of the Clouds, by Professor 
Humphry's, in The Cl.\ssical Weekly 10.221: a 
notic' I wrote of the second edition of the Wasps 
(text, translaiions, and notes) in The Classical 
Weekly 10. 200; and Dr. Luce's reference to Mr. 
Rogers's work, in The Classical Weekly 14.120. 
Some six pages of Notes (99-104) are. appended to the 
present volume. 

In 191Q the same publishers had issued, separately, 
Mr. Rogers's rendering of the Clouds of Aristophanes. 
In a brief Introduction (vii-xi), dated in April, 1919, 
Mr. Rogers states that this translation was originally 
written while he was still an undergraduate at Oxford. ' 
and that it was first published in 1852, with the Greek 
text and notes; it was republished, with some slight 
revision, as part of the complete edition, in 1916. 
There are, in the present booklet, five pages of notes 
(107.111). 

One cannot forbear to remark on the extraordinary 
circumstance that Dr. Rogers was alive, and still keen- 
ly interested in Aristophanes 67 years after the appear- 
ance of his first published attempt at translation of 
that author. It makes one think of the fact that 
Johannes Vahlen twice edited fragments of the An- 
nales of Eimius — in 1 854 and 1903 (see American Jour- 
nal of Philology 32. 1-3). 



AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE. FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR FRENCH DNIYERSmES 

In The Cl.issical Weekly 13-54-55. 1464 an ac- 
count was given of tlie establishment of Fellowships, 
in French Universities, as an enduring memorial of the 
Field Service Men, from America, who lost their lives 
in the Great War. 

For 1922-1923, Fellowships not to exceed twenty- 
five in number will be available. Of these, those in 
Anthropology, Archaeology and History of Art, and 
Classical Languages and Literature may be of interest 
to readers of The Classical Weekly. The Fellow- 
ships have the annua! value of $200 and 10,000 francs, 
and arc renewable for a second year. 

Those inierested should write to Dr. I. Kandel, 52?. 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 'i 
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HEW TORK STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCUTION 
CLASSICAL SECTION 

The annual meeting of the Classical Section of the New 
York State Teachers' Association will be held on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, November 22-33, in Room 190, 
Hutchinson High School, Buffalo. The programme is 
as follows: 

Tuesday (9 o'clock). Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee; (10 o'clock), Latin Salutatory, Professor Theo- 
dore A. Miller, University of Rochester; Latin Re- 
sponse, Miss Helena L. Duschak, Masten Park High 
School, Buffalo; Address by the President, A Plea 
for More Oral Reading of Latin, Professor Donald 
Blythe Durham, Hamilton College; The Ideal Ele- 
ment in the Politics of Cicero, Miss Margaret Y. 
Henry, Wadleigh High School, New York City; The 
National Investigation of the Teaching of i^tin. Dr. 
Mason D. Gray, East High School, Rochester. 

Tuesday (1.30), Business Meeting; The Laboratory 
Method in the Teaching of Beginners, Dean RoUin H. 
Tanner, Denison University; Some Obesrvations on 
the Teaching and Study of Latin and Greek, Professor 
Philip B. Goetz, University of Buffalo; Observations 
on the Aeneid, Professor Charles Knapp, Barnard 
College; Recent Discoveries in Pompeii, Professor 
Francis W, Kelsey, University of Michigan. 



iay (10 o'clock), Report of The Classical 
Reading League, Professor Willis P. Woodman, 
Hobart College; Round Table on Problems in Two 
Year Latin, conducted by Mr. S. D wight Arms, 
Specialist in Ancient Languages, State Department of 
Education, Albany. 
Hamilioh collkcb Donald Blvthe Durham 



added the following example from Tacitus, Annales 
I. 103. (a passage m Oratio Obliiiua): Sane Cassii 
et BruCorum exitus patemis inimidtiis datos, quam- 
quam fas sit privata odia publids utilitatibus re- 
mittere; sed Pompeium imagine pacis, sed Lepidum 
specie amicitiae deccptos .... 
HuNTH College E. ADELAIDE HahN 



KIPLING AND HORACE 

It occurs to inein connection with Professor H.W. 
Gilmer's article. The Classical Element in the Poems 
of Rudyard Kipling, The Classical Weekly 14.178, 



rendering of spUndidt mendax, Horace, Cami. 3. 

35- 

UmoK College HARRISON C. CoFFIN 



HORACE, SERMOHES 1. 3. 29-3A ONCE MORE Onivbrutv of Califo«.ia 



THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND CAESAR 

Samuel Rogers's Table Talk contains many things 
that are of marked interest to classical students. 
One passage in particular may be cited here. It is to 
be found among the reminiscences of the Duke of 
Wellington, ' under date of November 24, 1840: 
"Had Caesar's Commentaries with me in India, and 
learned much from them, fortifying my camp every 
night as he did. I passed over the rivers as he did, 
by means of baskets and boats of basket work; only 
I think I improved upon him, constructing them into 
bridges, always fortifying them, and leaving them 

larded, to return by them if necessary". 

Max Radin 



T Hall of Laa 
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HOMERIC GREEK 



CLYDE PHARR 

Ph.D., Yale Univergity 

Pnrfessor of Greek in Southwestern Presbyterian 

University 



This book for beginners, based on Homeric 
instead of Attic Gredc, embodies in its final form 
the results of thorough testing in the classes of 
several AmeHcan Colleges. Hearty enthusiasm 
has greeted this tent which blazes a new trail. 



B. C. HEATH & COMPANY 

U1-24S W. 39th StiHt Heo Totk Cltj 



Has the Wave of 

Increased Interest in Latin 

reached your School? 



Eastman Roman Life Slides are designed 
espedaUy for this purposp. 



VII JaliuaCHnr 
Tin Roinu Hytbolocr 

tX WADdflrioSI of A^QCAI 

Pot further infaimaibn (ddnu 

EASTMAN ROMAN LIFE CO. 

lovA cnr, IOWA 



The Coins of the 
Roman Republic and Empire 



offer a wide field of interesting 
types and inscriptions. They 
arc invaluable to the instructor 
d Latin and a stimulation to 
the student of the Classics. 

A list of Greek and Roman 
Coins and Numismatic Books 
will be sent upon request. 

Collections assembled for 
Schools and Universities. 



WAYTE RAYMOND 

489 Park Ave., 
NEW YORK 



Catalogue 13 

1737 Items 

will be sent on request. 

Althougli the titles are chiefly those of books 
for research, a number of tyronic titles is 
included in Classical Philology. 

R. C. MacMahon 
78 Wc«t 55th SttMt N«w York City 

THE LATIN GAMES 

GAME OF THE LATIN NOUN, may be 

played by all grades including beginners. 
Price, so cents. 
VERB GAMES, a series of five games, each 

3SC.: nos. i and 2. on principal parts; nos. 

3 and 4, on verb forms; No. s, on verb 

teTTiii nations. 
GAME OF LATIN AUTHORS. Price, $1.04. 

That gamu ilnayi p1«au and profit; us highly racom- 
meaded by tuchcn and pupilt. Sent poatpaid on receipt ot 
price. Stampi accepted. 

THE LATIN GAME CO., Appleton, Wis. 
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intereiKd in the Unnuee^ the literature, the life, and the art 
of BDciflTit Greece and jincient Rome, whether actiullT en^4ged 
ID teaching the CUaakt or not, aie eliaible to membenhip in the 
Aaociitbn. Application [or membenhip mav be made to the 
SecielMy-Tmsunr. Ch»rl« Knapo, ijjj Sedgwjcli Avenue. 
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I. ROBIKSOH. The Johni Hopldni Uni< 
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f, 300 Pulteney St.. Geneva. N. Y. 



THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 

Organized in November, 1906 

Membership April 11, 1921, 724 

Dues - ... - $2.00 per annunt 

(The year runs from May i to April 30) 

PreMtnt 
Professor HELEN H. TANZER 
Hunter College, New York City 

Suretary- Treasurer 
PnoFESJiOR CHARLES KNAPP, 
Barnard College, New York City 

Vice-Preiidents 
PntrssoT Willis P. Woodman, Hobart College, Geneva, 

N. Y. 
Professor Cleveland K. Chase, Hamilton College, 

Clinton. New York. 
Mr. Charles Huntington Smith, Morristown School, 



Morristown, N.J. 
>, Arthur W. Ho 
detphia. Pa. 



Dr. Arthur W. Howes, Central High School, Phila- 



Professor Evan T. Sage, University of Pittsburg, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Cora A. Pickett, High School, Wilmington, Del. 

Professor C. W. E. Miller, The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore. Md. 

Miss Mildred Dean, Central High School, Washington, 
D. C. 



Scenes from the Trojan War 

Pasaage* chosen from the Iphisenia in Aulit, Rhesus, and Trojan Women 
of Euripides 

Edited by C. E. Frbbman 
Crown 8 vo. 
The iphigenia inAuiis, the Rhesus, and the Trojan Women have been chosen partly because they are not 
coir.monly readinSchools.andpartlybecausethey havea natural connexion as dealing with the begin- 
ning, the ttmiing point, and the end of the Tale of Troy. The volume is iiijended for those without 
previous acquaintance with the Greek drama and the editor's notes are therefore very full. 

The Genius of the Greek Drama 

Three Plays of Euripides 
Rendered and adapted with an Introduction 

By CvRtL E. Robinson 
Crown 8 vo. 
In the renderings here given the author has aimed at bringing each play within the compass of 
one hour's reading. At the same time the pOMibility of amateur theatrical production has been kept 
in view and the author indicates in his Introduction the lines on which such a presentation mighl 
be planned. In the plays chosen the main characters are few and ihe numbers of the chorus may 
be expanded or diminished at discretion; the problem of scenic decoration here is also remarkably 
straightforward. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS fi^ 

American Branch ^E^l 

3S West 32D Street New York ^^^^ 
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TheT'Glassical Weekly 
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Bunird Colfec*. Na* Yotk Citr. SnUeiiiitioD price. I3.0O par volnma. 
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Euripides's "Iphigenia in Tauris" 

in the Translation 



By WITTER BYNNER 



Will be presented by the Students of Hunter College under 
the Auspices of the Hunter College Classical Club and 
under the Direction of Miss Elizabeth Vera Loeb, of the 
Department of Spoken English, 



HUNTER COLLEGE CHAPEL 

Park Avenue and 68th Street New York, N.Y. 

Wednesday, November 30, at 8.15 P.M. 

Proceeds will be applied to the Hunter CoU^e Fund in aid of The School for CInssical 
Studies, American Academy in Rome 

ALL SEATS RESERVED 

Tickets, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00, $1.50. 
May be ordered from Miss Helen Mins, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 
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"From Caetar to Persking" i» a 'or cry. 

Yet the first page of the Gallic Wars m^ht ahnost have been written by 
a correspondent in the World War. No one gainsays that boys and girls 
were deeply interested in the events of the World War. If they find 
Caesar dull, is it not often the fault of the text-book? 

D'Ooge and Eastman's Caesar in Gaul 

presents the year's work in its true light— a story of exploration, adventure, 
and conquest. The numerous illustrations, maps, and battle plans make 
more vivid the stirring scenes and events. 

Moreover, "Cfesarin Gaul" contains everything necessary for the second 
year's work, including grammar and con?position. 

GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 



SMYTH'S GREEK SERIES FOR 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

Edited under the supervision of Herbert Weir Smyth. Pk.D., Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature, Harvard University 

Including Editions of 

Aeschylus* Aristophanes, Demosthenes, Euripides, Herodotus, 
Homer, Lysias, Plato, Sophocles, Thucydides, Xenophon 

With text Editions 
also volumes on 

Greek Archaeology, Greek literature, Greek Belii^ion, 
and Greek Sculpture 

22 volumes in attractive and uniform binding 

AMERICAN ROOK COMPANY 

NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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ALLEGORICAL IIITBSPRSTATIOH OF VBRGIL 
VTTH SPECIAL KSPBRBHCE TO FDLOENTIUS 



D o( the works of the Christian Latin 
writers shows conclusively that Vergi] was the favorite 
author of the Christians as he had been of the pagans. 
All the patristic writers who attained to any literary 
distinction — and many who did not — knew Vergil and 
used him constantly. Of all the great number of 
ecclesiastica] writers, those who show absolutely no 
trace of Vergil are but few. Other clasdcal writers 
were used by the Church Fathers, but not one of these 
attained to a tithe of that authority which is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Vergil. The extent to which 
Vergil appears in any one author is conditioned by that 
author's individuabty no less than by the period in 
which he lived. The result of this is that each author 
bears to Vergil a different relation. 

There is, however, one feature which is common to 
the earlier patristic writers, and that is the absence of 
any attempt on their part to allegorize the works of the 
master poet. In the first centuries of Christian Latin- 
ity we find attributed to Vergil all sorts of extraordi- 
nary qualities; he is revered as a universal authority on 
subjects of the most diverse kind. He is considered an 
authority on subjects of literature, art, and mythology; 
his works are used as a source for history, philosophy, 
aod ethics: he is credited with having anticipated 
many of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity; 
he is r^arded with awe as a prophet of the Messiah, 
and as a 'Christian without Christ'. Jerome and 
Augustine noted supposed parallels between the lan- 
guage of Vergil and that of the Soriptures, and the 
words of the poet are quoted in support of some of the 
basic dogmas of the Christian faith. And yet, exten- 
sive as was the use of Vergil among the early ecclesiasti- 
cal writers, none of them seems to have been lured by 
any mystical will-o'-the-wisp into what Walter Pater 
has called "the quicksand of allegorical interpretation". 

As we shall see a little later, some of the pagan writers 
bad amused themselves — and possibly their readers — 
with allegories drawn from Vergil's works, but among 
the Christians we find the first evidence of this in the 
writings of Fabius Plandades Fulgentius, a sixth-cen- 
tury writer of Carthage. He fills a large place in the 
history of Vergilian scholarship, not because of his lit- 
erary excellence or because of the intrinsic merits of his 
productions, but because he developed a new genre of 
Vergilian interpretation. 

Fulgentius was the author of four works, Mitologi- 
arum Libri III, a series of highly fanciful explanations 
of l^ends and names; Virgillana Continentia, a 
mystical explanation of the contents of the Aeneid; 



De Aetatibus Mundi, a sort of universal history; and, 
finally, Expositio Sermonum Antiquorum, a work in 
which he supplies the defects in his own scholarship by 
inventing quotations to fit the subjects under discussion. 
The only one of Fulgentius's works which is impor- 
tant for ovi purposes is the Virgiliana Continentia. 
This remarkable production cAers the first example of 
detailed allegorical interpretation by a Christian. 
Alt^ory was no new thing to the ancients, especially in 
their interpretation of the poets, since practically the 
only written digest of the pagan faith was to be found in 
the works of the poets who had sung of the gods and the 
heroes. Hence it is that allegorical interpretations had 
been made of Homer and Hesiod, since their works were 
regarded as religious text-books. Vergil, however, for 
some time escaped this application of allegory. One 
factor in this was his modernity; it was harder to en- 
graft such artificialities upon a modem work. We 
have seen that Vergil early acquired great authority in 
different departments of human knowledge, and this 
authority varied according to the particular specialty 
(rf the person reading him, Seneca informs us (Epist. 
io8. 34 B.) that the grammarians looked upon Vergil as 
a grammarian, the philosophers as a philosopher; but 
in Seneca's day we find no trace of allegorical interpre - 
tation. In course of time, howevo", as intellectual pur- 
suits declined, and the emphasis in scholarship was 
laid on the superficial, Veigil was obliged to yield his 
share of all^ory. This ensued partly because allegory 
was fashionable, partly because to the pseudo-scholars 
of the decadence it was inconceivable that a man of 
such mighty intellect as Vergil had been content to tell 
a story for the sake of the story, and had not concealed 
within it something occult and recondite. 

The tracer of this allegorical interpretation in pagan 
literature are chiefly in Donatus, Servius, and Matxo- 
bius. The statement of Donatus is preserved by Servius 
(Prooemium to the Eclogues, in Thilo's edition. Vol- 
ume 3, page 3): 'Donatus says . . . that, in writing 
his poems, Vergil followed the order of nature; first 
the life of man was of a pastoral character, after that 
came the love of agriculture, and then the desire for 
war'. Servius himself lends a philosophic tinge to 
some parts of his own commentary, but there is no evi- 
dence in his work of a consistent attempt at allegorical 
interpretation of Vergil. Macrobius furnished the 
only example, save the commentaries, of a work which 
professedly deals with Vergil. His writing is pervaded 
with enthuaastic eulogy and extravagant admiration; 
he will not admit that there are in Vergil any errors or 
lapses; the supposed difficulties exist only in the 
minds of students who are mentally ill-equipped. He 
strives valiantly to spade up all the vast accumulation ■ 
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of learning hidden away in Vergil's poems; for him 
Ver^l is the embodiment of all knowledge and all wis- 
dom. His treatment of Vergil is tinged with all^ory, 
but it is not exclusively allegorical, since the c'lief em- 
phasis is laid on the prestige and authority of Vergil; 
the tendency to weave allegories is confined to isolated 
passages, and does not include the whole extent of Ver- 
gil's work'. 

The earliest example in Christian literature of the al- 
legorical view of Vergil is the Virgiliana Continentia of 
Pulgentius. This bizarre work is an excellent commen- 
tary on medieval scholarship and philosophy; it is 
also of value as a characteristic epitome of the Christian 
attitude toward Vergil during the sere and locust-eaten 
years of the decline of learning. In the early part of 
this work the author makes plain that he will confine 
his attention to the Aeneid, because the Eclogues and 
the Georgics contain such esoteric mystic lore that it 
passes his poor wit to expound them. According to 
Pulgentius, in the first three Eclogues Vergil phisict 
Irium vitarum reddidil continentiam; in the fourth he 
takes up the art of divination ; in the fifth he points 
out the observances of the priesthood; in the sixth he 
treats of the art of music, and in part of the same 
Eclogue he discusses natiaral philosophy according to 
the Stoic system; in the seventh he touches upon bot- 
any ; in the eighth he treats of the influence of music 
and of magic (in the last part of it he expoimds the 
prognostic art), and in the ninth Eclogue he continues 
this. What the mystic significance of the tenth Eclogue 
is, is not brought out. The contents of the Georgics 
axe quite as remarkable. The first Georgic, according 
■ to Pulgentius, really deals with astrology, the second 
with physiognomy and medicine, the third with augury, 
the fourth with music. 

Having thus deRned the limits of his research, Pul- 
gentius bursts into five hexameters in which he invokes 
the Muses — not one Muse, that would not suffice for 
him — but all of them. Thanks to the intervention of 
the Muses, the shade of Vergil consents to visit him. 
The appearance of this specter is most impressive, as 
befits a philosopher deep in thought. With a humility 
quite suitable to a pupil in the presence of his master, 
Pulgentius begs him to expound the lessons hidden in 
his poems, not the deeply mysterious ones, but only 
such as his own poor mortal intellect could grasp. 
This Vergil consents to do, impressing his disciple all 
the time with a sense of the vast gulf between them by 
assuming a devastating frown, and addressing him as 
homuncuU. 

Vergil then explains that In the twelve books of the 
Aeneid he purposed to present a panorama of human 
life. In his detailed discussion of this he pauses for a 
considerable period over the first line, and only after 
several digressions does he elucidate the implications of 
the three words atma, virum. and primus. Human life, 
according to this view, is divided into three stages. 
The lirst is acquiring, habere; the second is r^ulating 



and keeping what we have acquired, retere; the third 
is adorning what we keep, omare. These three stages 
are found in the first line of the Aeneid: arma, valor, 
relates to the physical; virum, wisdom, relates to the 
intellectual; primus, prince iprinceps), relates to the 
aesthetic, the artistic. In this way appears the proper 
order of getting, keeping, and adorning. So has been 
symbolized under the guise of a narrative the complete 
course of human existence; first nature, then knowl- 
edge, then happiness. With a little farther develop- 
ment of this same theme, Vergil finishes his preface and 
proceeds to a discussion of the general trend of his work . 
But first, in order to assure himself that he is not speak- 
ing to profane ears, and as a tneans of determining 
whether his auditor has read the Aendd, Vergil requires 
him to give a synopsis of Book I. This, without re- 
sentment at the arrogant b>ne, Pulgentius proceeds to 
do. 

Thereupon Vergil continues his amazing revelations. 
The ship wreck of Aeneas typifies the perils of childbirth, 
where both mother and child are subject to danger. A 
further evidence of this is the fact that the shipwreck is 
brought about by Juno, the goddess of childbirth. 
Aeolus, throi:gh whose agency the storm is loosed, sig- 
nifies perdition, for the Greek emolufi signifies destruc- 
tion. As a reward for his services, Aeolus is promised 
Deiopea for a wife. Now in Greek demos signifies the 
'people', and iopa 'sight' or 'vision'; therefore danger 
is experienced by all who are bom into the world, 
Aeneas escapes with seven ships, by which is indicated 
that the number seven was the auspicious number for 
childbirth. As soon as he had landed, Aeneas sees his 
mother, but fails to recognize her, the symbolism of 
which is that new-bom infants are unable to recognize 
their parents, even though they have the power of 
sight. After this, from the surrounding cloud, Aeneas 
sees his friends, but is unable to converse with them, an 
allegory of the infant who can recognize people, but has 
not yet developed the power of speech. The faithful 
Achates to whom Aeneas attaches himself symbolises 
the troubles which everyone must bear from infancy, 
since Achates is equivalent to the Greek aconetos 
(d^uf ttat ?), that is, 'familiarity with sorrow*. Aeneas 
gazing upon the pictures in the temple typifies the sim- 
ple mind of the child, which is satisfied with mete out- 
ward show. The song of lopas is emblematic of the 
song wherewith the niirse soothes the child, for lopas 
is the Greek sitipas, the silence which the child preserves 
while the nurse is »nging to him. 

Books 3 and 3 relate to childhood with its love of the 
wonderful. The Cyclops in Book 3 symbolizes foolish 
arrogance, conquered by Ulysses, who is good sense. 
The death and burial of Anchises typify the termination 
of the period of childhood when the adolescent youth 
rejects paternal authority. Freed from parental re- 
straint the man (Book 4) gives himself up to the delights 
of the chase and of love; he is overwhelmed by hi$ 
passions, represented by the storm; he enters upon an 
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illicit amour, typified by the Dido incident. Yielding 
himself to this, he is eventually warned by the intcUi- 
gcnce, represented by Mercury, when he abandons his 
base passion, which being forgotten flickers away to 
ashes, represented by the death and the funeral pyre of 
Dido. Inspired by the memory of his father (Book 5), 
Aeneas devotes himself to manly pursuits, represented 
by the funeral games of Anchises. The boxing-match 
between Entellus and Dares signifies the pursuit of 
truth. The burning of the ships symbolizes the action 
of the reasoning mind in rising superior to material con- 
siderations and destroying the means of further wander- 
In Book 6 Aeneas comes to the temple of Apolb and 
descends to the lower r^ons, where Apollo represents 
the god of the mind. First Aeneas is freed from false 
opinion, typified by the loss of Palinuius (Palinurus 
enim quasi planoncras, id est orabunda visio), and 
from vainglory, symbolized in the burial of Misenus. 
for misio in Greek means 'hate', and enet means 'praise*. 
Thus purified, he procures the golden bough, which is 
the wisdom which lays open all hidden knowledge, and 
he undertakes philosophical studies, i. e. the descent 
into Hades. Veigil here refers to the andait legend 
that his mother had dreamed of having given birth to a 
bough, and establishes this as the reason for making the 
bough play such a prominent r61e. On entering the 
lower regions the young man sees first the cares of life. 
Then led by Charon, who is time, he crosses the boiling 
tide of youth (Acheron), and heats the dissensions of 
men (the barking of Cerberus}, which are soothed and 
quieted by the honey of wisdom (the sop to Cerberus). 
In the lower world he sees Dido, typifying the remem- 
branoe of youthful folly; and comes to a knowledge 
of good and evil, represented by the punishments in- 
flicted upon the wrongdoers. He enters the Elysian 
fields, symbolizing the freedom of life after the regula- 
tions imposed in childhood by those in authority, and 
sees his father Anchises, and the river Lethe, the first 
rqiresenting the dignity of manhood, the second the 
forgetting of youthful folly. 

In Book 7 Aeneas frees himself from alt supervision 
(burial of the nurae Cateta). and reaches Ausonia, that 
is, increase of good, for which the desires of all men are 
eager, and seeks as his wife Lavinia, that is, the path of 
labor. In Book 8 he seeks the help of Euander, for 
Buander in Greek signifies 'good man', and from him 
learns of the conquest of virtue over vice, represented by 
the story ot Hercules and Cacus. In the remaining 
(our books Aeneas girds himself with all the Roman vir- 
tues (the arms of Vulcan), and joins battle with Tumus 
(anger), whose allies are Meientius (impiety), Messa- 
pus (folly), lutuma (obstinacy), and Metiscus (drunk- 
enness). Finally Wisdom and Virtue are triumphant. 
The whole of this work of Fulgentius is a distorted 
product of misapplied industry. It is loaded with the 
wiUest etymologies, of which those quoted are typical 
examples. In one passage the author wanders so far 
from actualities as to make Vergil qiote Petronius. 
There is no order or balance in the arrangement of ma- 
terial; several pages are devoted to the elucidation of 



a few phrases, while whole books are passed over in a 
few words. Not infrequently the course of the expo- 
sition is broken by long digressions; in one place the 
argument becomes so confused that Vergil is made to 
speak as though he were Fulgentius. It is noteworthy 
that most detail is lavished upon Book 6, in con- 
formity with the superstition that this book contained 
more hidden wisdom than any other. Servius had 
given expression to this view in the note prefixed to the 
book: 

'All Vergil is full of wisdom, in which respect this book, 
a large part of which is taken from Homer, holds the 
chief place. In it there are some things stated simply, 
many are taken from history, and many others from the 
profound sciences of Eg;vptian philosi^hy and theology, 
so that people have written whole dissertations on in- 
dividual passages in it'. 

The Vergil of Fulgentius is dtfierent in his delineation 

from that of any previous writer. The early biograph- 
ers of Vergil have represented him as a genial person, 
modest and retiring, dear to his friends, and shunning 
publicity. The Vergil of Fulgenthis, on the other 
hand, is a haughty, cold, and arrogant spirit, a mystic, 
possessing a vast fund of weird and unholy knowledge. 
Here we have the first indication in Christian Latinity 
of the regular medieval type of wise man, who in his 
demeanor and character partakes of the darkness in 
which all knowledge is shrouded. Learning had be- 
come so rare that its possession was an occult attribute; 
the scholar was not to be distinguished from the war- 
lock who held unholy communion with spirits, and 
gained his wisdom through his control over the mystt- 
rious forces of nature. 

The Vergil of Fulgentius may be considered a logical 
development of tendencies which may be noticed else- 
where in the Christian writers. The very earliest of 
the patristic authors looked upon Vergil primarily as a 
literary figttfe; the classical age was too near foi them 
to do otherwise. Aftei this the tradition gradually de- 
veloped: Vergil was esteemed an authority on ques- 
ti<ms of all sorts. This culminated in writing of the 
type of Macrobius, where the most extraordinary pow- 
ers are claimed for him. The Vergil of Fulgentius is 
really no more than the logical extension of the same 
view with the superimposition of the mystic elements 
demanded by the taste of the period. 

Union College HARRISON CaDWALLADEB CoFFlN 



P. Comelii Tacili De Germania. Edited by Alfred 
Gudeman. Berlin:Wei^mann (1916). Pp. viii ■+■ 37a. 
Dr. Gudeman's edition of the Germania of Tacitus is 
a worthy addition to the Weidmann series of annotated 
Classics, including such excellent volumes as the Weis- 
senbom-M tiller Livy, the Kiessling-Hcinze Horace, and 
Kroll's edition of the Orator of Cicero, It is based 
largely on his American edition of the Germania, pub- I 
lished in 1900 by Allyn and Bacon, though thif has been' I C 
extensively revised and enlarged. 
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The extensive introduction (49 pages) takes up the 
same topics as the Americaii edition: the origin and 
the purpcse of the Germania, the sources, trustworthi- 
ness, style. In the discussion of the purpose of the 
Germania, Dr. Gudeman adds two new points in criti- 
cism of the theory that the work was written purely as a 
satire on degenerate Rome in contrast to virile Ger- 
many. The two points, which are somewhat inconsis- 
tent, are that Tacitus is not blind to the faults of the 
Germans, and that he was forced to praise the Germans 
because the description of a people, as of an individual, 
belonged to encomiastic literature. As before, Dr. 
Gudeman rejects also the theory that the work is a po- 
litical pamphlet and concludes that it is a by-product of 
Tacitus's historical studies. 

In dealing with the sources the editco- follows his for- 
mer procedure of rejecting various works and decides 
that the important sources are Livy, Pliny's Bella Ger- 
maniae, and Posidonius. Besides, Tadtus got infor- 
mation, he believes, from persons who had first-hand 
knowledge of the country, though he himself had no 
personal acquaintance with it. He also used a map. 
In these conclusions there are certain divergences from 
the earlier edition. In this he had said of Livy: 
". . . any direct indebtedness to this historian is, to 
say the least, not intrinsically plausible"; now he in- 
cludes Livy among the sources. His argument is very 
flim^ — but it must be said that he puts it forward very 
cautiously. In the Germania, Chapter 3, Tacitus 
says, quae neque conhrmare ai^mentis neque refellere 
in animo est. As is well known, this expression is 
found in Ltvy, Praef . 6, ea nee adfirmare nee refeUere in 
animo est, and again in 5.21.9, neque adfirmare neque 
refellere operae pretium est. Dr. Gudeman grants 
that Tacitus borrowed from Livy, but he argues that it 
is psychologically improbable that Tacitus should have 
remembered this particular phrase from his earlier read- 
ing of Livius ingftts. His explanation is that Livy may 
have used the phrase again in his description of Ger- 
many and that Tacitus found it there. But I cannot 
see the psychological improbabibty which troubles Dr. 
Gudeman. Most of us recall single striking phrases 
from books we read years ago. And, besides, is it not 
entirely likely that Tacitus often reread the famous 
Preface of Livy 

Posidonius, Dr. Gudeman said 

o the highest degree proba- 

i susceptible of absolute proof, that 

e of the sources which Tacitus used 

In the German edition this state- 



With regard U 
English edition, ' 
ble, though 1 
Posidonius" « 
in the Germania. 



ment is made stronger. The hypothesis can now 'scarce, 
ly be disputed', and 'is made to appear scientifically 
unobjectionable'. I claim no special knowledge of 
this subject, but it strikes me that the statement in the 
new edition is too strong. There has been a great wave 
of Posidonianism in recent years, especially among Ger- 
man scholars. One can achieve a reputation easily by 
tracing the relation of one more author, Greek or Ro- 
man, to this fountain head of wisdom' 



Perhaps Dr. Gudeman is right in assertingt he depend 
ence of Tacitus on Posidonius, but the layman in such 
matters may be forgiven for being sceptical when he 
meets the name of Posidonius. He has heard the cry 
of "Wolf' too often. 

Dr. Gudeman argues that the identification of Ger- 
manic and Greek (Roman) gods in the Germania must 
go back to Posidonius, as the Romans were incapable of 
making this identification. We may ariswer that the 
history of the original Roman religion has been ob- 
scured just because the Romans were too ladle in 
identifying their gods with those of the peoples with 
whom they came in contact. In Germania 43 Tadtus 
expressly calls the identification of the German twin 
brothers with Castor and Pollux an interpreiaiio Ro- 
mana. Dr. Gudeman says this must be an interpreiaiio 
Cratca, because Pollux was adopted hy the Romans at 
a relatively late date. But that date was loi^ before 
the time of Posidonius: 

In the matter of the trustworthiness of the Germania, 
E)r. Gudeman holds to his fcam«r opinion, that, in 
matters of fact, Tadtus is entirely dependable, Init 
that, in the interpretation of facts, in the attribution of 
motives and feelings, he is not. 

The section on style and rhetoric covers essentially 
the same ground in the new edition as in the old. The 
march of events in the last twenty years has provided 
the editor with a new comparison for Taritus's famous 
incondruiity : it is similar to the musical dissonances 
of modem composers. 

It would be incorrect to say that the commentary is 
at the bottom of the page: rather one may say that 
the text is at the top, for it averages only about }i inch 
(a little over 3 lines) to the page, while the commen- 
tary takes up about ^}4 inches of smaller type. As the 
text is based on that of the fifth edition by Halm- 
Andrescn <Teubner, 1915), we need not discuss it here. 
The 63 divergences from that edition are discussed in a 
critical appendix. Most of these are also found in the 
appendix to the English edition. Dr. Gudeman's at- 
titude towards the newly-found lesi manuscript is that 
of most German scholars (as against the Italians, 
Annibakli and Sabbadjni), that it is not a direct copy of 
the lost Hersfeldends. Annibaldi's edition in -the Coi- 
pus Paravianum appeared too late to be seen by Dr. 
Gudeman. The suggestions in the appendix indude 
few novelties of importance. In two instances the 
editor prefers the reading of E (the lesi MS.) to that of 
the Teubner text: 14, virtuU prindptm (so also Anni- 
baldi); 16, imiteniur {where even Anniboldi reads 
imitelur). InscierUia (16), the reading of the lost 
Herrfeldensis, according to the Italian humanist, Dc- 
cembrio, is preferred to inscMa, the reading of the ex- 
tant MSS. Occasionally Dr. Gudeman abandons an 
emendation and returns to the manusoipt reading: 
8, AuTtniam; 28, Germattorum itatione; 30, ralione 
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(for Romanae); 43, peragiiur. Several emendations 
are suggested in the appendix but not adopted in the 
text: a6, persiirai: 34, sed superesse; 34, [Druso]; 
36, Jracli (for Iracli). A new and rather plausible con- 
jecture adopted in the text is horrenUs capiili retro 
srquutilur . . . rdiganlur (38). Dr. Gudeman makes a 
strong argument against the accepted readings here, 
but does not do justice to the manuscript reading. An- 
other new conjecture is 3, el apud eos (for apud eas el). 
The commentary, as indicated above, is very full. 
Like that in the American edition, it c 



n the rhetorical devices of the Germanta. 
It is also particularly rich in parallels for the meanings 
of nords and for thai uses in phrases. Dr. Gudeman 
■ believes that the resemblance of the opening lines of the 
Germania (Germania omnis a Gallis Raetisque et 
Pannontis Rheno et Danuvio fluminibus, a Sarmatis 
Dactsque mutuo metu aut montibus separatur) to the 
beginning of Caesar's Gallic War is accidental. To me 
it seems a deliberate imitation — with a difference. By 
the inconcinnity of mtlu and monlibut Tacitus inten- 
tionally indicates the difference between his rhetorical 
style and Caesar's simple style. 

In Chapter 5 Tacitus tells us that the Germans prefer 
money which is velerem et diu nolam, serralos bigalosque. 
Dr. Gudeman now says that Tacitus is either exaggerat- 
inf> or using an early source, as fen sLch coins (which 
antedate 53 B. C.) have been found in Germany. But 
perhaps Tadtus is using his own more vivid expression, 
serralos biffltosque, in explanation of velerem. An anal- 
ogy for this is the expression oinum consulare. Dr. 
Gudeman does not explain irtiy the Germans preferred 
old money. The answo- is implicit in diu notam: 
probably the Romans worked off spurious coins on 

In Chapter 7 Dr. Gudeman reverts to an old explan- 
ation of horlamina as 'Uquid refreshments'. For this 
he finds new parallete. But the thought of the next 
sentence would seem to indicate that the word has the 
original meaning of 'encouragement'. 

In the American edition Dr. Gudeman, commenting 
on Chapter 9, found substantiation for supposing that 
the Germans worshiped natural objects, like the sun and 
the moon, as well as other gods, in the names of the 
days of the week; Sunday, Monday, as against Tues 
day, etc. He overlooked the fact that the days of the 
week were named after the planets, not the gods. The 
statement has been omitted in the German edition. 
Owtvrasmr or low. B. L. Ullman 



History of Europe. Ancient and Medieval. By 
James Henry Breasted and James Harvey Robin- 
son. Boston: Ginn and Company (19*0). Pp. 
xiii -)- 665. 

This review is confined to that portion of the volume 
which is included within Books I— IV, dealing with 
EarUest Man, The Orient, The Greeks, and The Ro- 
mans. Professor Breasted, in these Books, covers the 
same groimd which he had covered before in his numer- 



ous other publications, especially in his earlier text- 
books. Outlines of European History (1914), and An- 
cient Times (1916— see The Classical Wbekly 10. 
199-200). The present volume is based on the author's 
Outlines of European History. But the material has 
been condensed and quite thoroughly rewritten and re- 
arranged. Many shifts in emphasis are the result and 
practically all are for the better. "More space has 
been given to Roman history and less to that of the 
ancient Orient", the Introduction tells us (iv). This 
13 an improvement; but even now too large a propor- 
tion has been allotted to that earlier civilization, as the 
following figures show: 64 pages to the Orient, tti 
pages to the Greeks, and too pages ,to the Romans. 
Formerly, as a protest against the blindness of histori- 
ans to the indebtedness of Greece and Rome to the an- 
cient Orient, a little overstress was pardonable, perhaps 
necessary. Such blindness no longer exists; so mani- 
festly Professor Breasted's full knowledge. of, and en- 
thusiasm for, the Oriental field have disturbed his 
sense of proportion. For he has been guilty of a sin 
which the Introduction ascribes to former. text-books 
on universal history; "The older iooks tended to 
give too much attention to the remote past ^nd too 
I'ttle information in regard to recent history". 

The extreme condensation necessary in so brief a 
manual makes adequate treatment of many important 
topics impossible. For example, there is no direct in- 
formation given as to how the Delian League was 
transformed into an Athenian Empire, beyond the bare 
statement of that fact and the mention of the transfer- 
ring of the treasury from Delos to Athens (131, 133, 
150). The description of the battle of Leuctra, on 
page 160, is silent about the innovations in military 
science and practice which were among the chief fac- 
tors in Alexander's easy conquest of Asia. Less than 
ten lines are devoted to the struggle of Demosthenes 
against Philip (170), in spite of all that contest symbol- 
izes for every age. The etoiy of the First 'Carthagin- 
ian War is told in one page. The student who uses this 
tert-book will know nothing about the traditional 
'slinmess' of Roman diplomacy which prfdpitated the 
war and which helps to explain the rapid advance of 
Rome in the Mediterranean world. The work of the 
Gracchi is similarly dismissed in one page (230), which 
can not, and does not, give an adequate conception of 
the scope and of the importance of thdr attempted re- 
forms. We hear nothing of the Mithridatic Wars and 
may well wonder what was going on in Ada Minor to 
call Sidla away from Rome and from his opponent Ma- 
rius (234). These omissions are typical and, perhaps, 
unavoidable under the circumstances. 

In regard to some matters of fact one might hold 
different opinions from those of Profess<^ Breasted. 
The statement on page 95 concerning the authorship of 
the Homeric poems should have taken into account the 
very recent work done in this country on Homer. Cer- 
tainly the Unitarians are having their inning to-day. 
Onpagcii2thc severity of the Draconian codeisaf-^l^ 
firmed without sufficient qualification; the most impor-^ ' ^ 
tant laws, those dealing with homicide, were merciful 
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for the period. In regard to Caesar's campatgD in 
Spain against the Pompeians we read (338); "With 
his customary swiftness he was in Spain l^ June (49 
B. C.). Here, by cutting off their suppUes, he forced 
Pompey's commanders to surrendo- without a battle". 
This misstatement may be due to an effort to econo- 
mize space. The fighting was very severe in the opera- 
tions in front of Ilerda. Only after Caesar had been 
repulsed with serious loss and had narrowly escaped 
disaster did he finally catch Afranius and Petreius be- 
tween the Sicoris and the Ebro, cut off their supplies, 
and force a surrender without further fighting. Prfa- 
fesGor Breasted repeats Plutarch's story of Antony's 
infatuation for Cleopatra as determining his action at 
Al«<andria (341). Ferrero has very plausibly brought 
to the fore the political considerations which made 
such a union desirable. One should amend the state- 
ments on page 353 by stressing the capriciousness 
rather than the cruelty of Nero's despotism. But 
these are minor matters which do not detract from the 
quaKty of the book as a irtiole. 

To cconpress within 300 pages, for texl-book pur- 
poses, the history of the ancient world from earliest 
man down to the German invasions is a task of doubt- 
ful utility. My personal experience in teaching his- 
tory to pupils in the Preparatory School (a very teief 
experience. I ftankly confess) has seemed to indicate 
that they must have a liberal background of past 
netiti before they can be brought to understand past 
conditions, past inslitulions, and past ideas. This 
book might well be put into the hands of pupils who 
had studied ancient history more in detail and who de- 
sired a rapid approach to the history of medieval and 
modem times. With this reservation the work of Pro- 
fessor Breasted is worthy of the highest praise. Such 
severe e(»nomy of space demands frequent summar- 
ising of periods. Nowhere, in an elementary text- 
book, have these si-mmaiies been better done. The 
author's recognition of the organic unity of history per- 
vades the whole work and the impc^tance of a knowl- 
edge of the past for the understanding of the piesent is 
everywhere strongly felt by the reader. 

Excellent illustrations are interspersed through the 
book, many in colors. Not only are they numerous 
and felicitously chosen, but under each is a long de- 
s^iptive legend which makes the illustrations an in- 
tegral part of the text and leaves nothing to the un- 
certain information of the teacher. The maps are, on 
the whole, adequate. On page 178 the student is re- 
ferred to the map on page 176 for Antloch; the site of 
the city, however, is not indicated there. An Appendix 
contains a selected bibliography of nineteen pages, with 
proper guidance of teacher and pupil to the most help- 
ful and most accessible books, and a carefully compiled 
Index. The references to Professor Breasted's earlier 
book. Ancient Times scattered through the text 
shouM in any future revision be relegated to the foot- 
notes. A careful reading has disclosed no typographi- 
cal errors, 
Pakwouth cou.(cs WnxiAH Stuart Messeb 



HARVARD STDDmS IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGT 
VOLUME ZZXI 

Volume XXXI of Har\-ard Studies in Classical 
Philology, dated in 1920, contains four articles, as fol- 
lows; The Religious Background of the Prometheus 
Vinctus, by J. A. K. Thomson (1-37); 'ttrrtpaw 
nptrtptr 'OfivtKtSt, Samuel E. Bassett (39-62): The 
Spiiit of Comedy in Plato, William Chase Greene 
(63-123): Ithaca: A Study of the Homeric Evi- 
dence, Prank Brewster (125-166). 

Professor Thomson is an English scholar, who was in 
residence as teacher at Harvard University 1919-1910. 
Professor Thomson holds that the Prometheus was 
not primarily concerned with the stealing of fire or 
with the invention of the arts or with the destiny of 
man. Both the Prometheus Vinctus and the Prome- 
theus Solutus, and perhaps the whole trilogy, "has for 
its spring the fact that Prometheus knows who is des. 
tined to overthrow Zeus, and refuses to tell. That is 
why— and not, after all, because he stole the fire — that 
he is punished in the play. And that is why, when he 
reveals the secret, he is released". 

Part of Professor Thomson's summing-up runs as 
follows (34-35: it is especially interesting in view of 
Professor Prentice's discussion of this play. The Clas- 
sicAL Weekly 15. 26-39): 

Behind the immediate question which divides Zeus and 
Prometheus, who is to be the next King of the Gods, 
rises the larger question of the respective values of the 
old and the new rigimc, the rule of the Titans and the 
rule of Zeus. Prometheus, although at first he had 
Bided with Zeus against his brethren, in the Vtnclus has 
definitely ranged himself on the side of the Titans. 
Now to the Greek mind, and perhaps more particularly 
to the Athenian mind, the Titans stood for something 
very definite. They were the forces of lawlessness 
.... The service of Zeus was to introduce law and 
order into the government of the universe. It is easy 
for us to admit the truth of this in words: it is not 
easy to realize the intensity of Greek emotion about it. 
in the centuries between us and ancient Hellas the 
balance of material power has shifted. The advantage 
of force is now with Civilizalion and not with Barbar- 
ism: at least we have grown up in that belief. Ac- 
cordingly we have acquired the habit of regarding the 
Barbarian with toleration and even a certain admira- 
tion, more or less sincere, for his picturesquentss and 
naturalness. That is because we no longer fear him 
.... The ancient Greek was not insensible to the 
romantic attraction of Barbarism. But he was in con- 
stant and deadly peril from it, and therefore in acute 
fear of it. So he came to attach what seems to us an ex- 
cessive value to the virtues in which the Barbarian is 
specially deficient— self-control and respect for the 
law. Hellenism is the correlative of Barbarism. It 
was in contact with the Barbarian, Thucydides tells us, 
that Hellenism first became conscious of itself. Lib- 
erty . . . , according to the Greek 1 



InGreel 



ireek religion the Titans represented, at least to re- 
flective minds, the spirit of lawlessness: they were the 
Barbarians of the divine world. Zeus on the other 
hand represented the Reign of Law. . . {Plato, 
Crit. ad Jin.). Not only Plato but Aeschylus speaks 
like this. Zeus may have been relentless enough at 
first, but he did at least check the anarchy of the Titans 
and establish a Law. Hence Greek sympathy is with 
Zeus, because Greek sympathy is with tne Law. 
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Professor Bassett's paper is an investigation sugges- 
ted by a Greek phrase which Cicero uses, Ad Atticum 
1. 16. 1 (this Greek phrase Professor Bassett takes as the 
title of his paper). He believes that Cicero had in 
mind a kind of hyst«ron proteron in Homer, by which 
ft person questioned answas the questions in reverse 
order, or a person, replying to a speech, takes up its 
points in reverse order. A dmple instance of this is in 
Iliad 1.159 fT. In this speech Achilles says two things: 
'We came to win honor for you", and 'Now 1 will take 
me back to Phthia'. Agamemnon in reply says, 'Flee 
by aU means', I have others by my side to do me 
honor'! In a woid, at the beginning of a speech or of a 
narrative the poet dwells first on what ts uppermost or 
freshest in the mind of the characters of the story, the 
listeners, or the poet himself. Cicero himself, Ad 
Atticum 1. 16.1, states two questions which Atticus had 
asked him concerning the outcome of the trial of CIo- 
dius. He then says, respondebo tibi trripot rpirtpct 
'Ofiiv»£t. And in fact he answers the questions in re- 
Professor Bassett has made the very interesting dis- 
covery (47) that, in a Scholuim on Iliad 3.763, belong- 
ii^ to the middle of the first century B. C, there is evi- 
dence that Aristarchus, long before Cicero's time, 
"had recognized Homer's fondness for making his 
characters reply to a two-fold or plural question in the 
reverse order". 

Professor Bassett's observations are of great impor- 
tance in the general criticism of the Homeric poems. 
Thus, he says (S»-5i). 

. . . Certainty the Cborizontes and the other Dismem- 
berers of Homer should be asked to explain why, if 
their theory of divers authors is correct, a feature of 
style so marked as this is found not only in both Iliad 
and Odyssey, but in parts which they r^^d as of 
widely differing dates, the Second Necyia and the 
Telemachy, as well as the Apologue and the Ven- 

Cace, and the Doloneia, the Diomedeia, and the 
bassy to Achilles, as vrell as the Menis. 

With this use of 'hysteron proteron" in Homer, Pit>- 
fessor Bassett links many other features peculiar to 
Homer, which scholars both ancient and modem have 
pointed out, all bearing on the great poet's matchless 

I*rofessor Greene calls attention {64) to the presence 
in the dialogues of Plato of amusing phrases, homely 
proverbs, and racy metaphors. The characters, too, 
are drawn with the comic writer's care for realistic de- 
tail and the exaggeration of significant traits (64-^S). 
Comedy of incident is everywhere abundant, especially 
in the opening scenes of the dialogues (65). An ex- 
ceptionally good instance here is the spirited narrative 
at the b^inning of the Protagoras (66). On almost 
every page there is ridicule, sometimes courteous, 
Gometimes veiled, ctften outspoken, of Plato's adver- 
saries (66-69). 

Mr. Greene then traces the presence of the comic 
spirit in various dialogues; the Apology (71-73), 
Euthyphro {73-74)t the Crito (75), Protagoras (76-77), 
Meno (78-81 : "The comedy in the dialogue cannot be 
missed by any reader: it it 'of all the dialogues of 



Plato that in which he approaches most nearly to the 
comic poet' "), Symposium (87-90: "From the point 
of view of form, the Sympotium is the most perfect 
comedy among the dialogues of Plato"), the Republic 
(97-108), etc. 
Mr. Greene sums up, on p^es (131-123:) 

... It is. however, with confidence that we may 
claim for him a place among the world's great conuc 
writers — Aristophanes, Jtiv^ial, Cervantes, Moliere, 
Shakespeare, and Meredith,— who have known how 
to hola something very sacred, and to express it per- 
haps most oiten oy methods of indirection. . . . the 
Platonic dialogues . . . may often be best understood 
as philosophical inimes .... 

Again, with due caution, a gradual progression in 
Plato's adventure* in comedy may be detected. At 
first we found him chronicling with great freedom the 
method and the partial results of Socrates. Next we 
saw him proceed, in the spirit of comedy, to use the 
dialectic method to get rid of obstacles and to throw 
problems into reUef, having his own conclusions in 
mind in each dialogue, though not fully aware, of 
course, of the oonclusions that he was to reach later. 
Then in the golden dialogues of his prime, we noticed 
how he evok«l so vivid an ideal world that he was able 
to assume it as present, and contrasted with it in a 
comic spirit the paltry 'facts' of this in^>eifect world. 
And, finally, in the last great dialogues in whidi Plato 
endeavoured to bring ideals and facts together, we 
locdced for comedy almost in vain; it proved to be in-- 
ddental. 

Mr. Brewster thinks it not unlikely that poems 
which gave stories of trading or viking cruises were 
known to Homer and used by him. Such stories may 
wdl have described, correctly, sea-routes used by the 
Greeks, and the harbors of the west coast of Greece; 
from them Homer may have drawn his description, in 
Odyssey 9, of Ithaca. All the evidence. Mi. Brewster 
holds, piHnts to the historic Ithaca as the home of 
Odysseus (see especially 151-161). 



The Oxford University Press reissued, in 1930, a 
translation of Aristotle, on the Art of Poetry, by In- 
gram Bywater, which forms part of that scholar's well 
known edition of the Art of Poetry. This reissue de- 
serves special mention, however, because to it Professor 
Gilbert Murray has contributed a Preface U-'o)- 

Professor Murray begins by reminding us that Plato, 
in Republic 10, having ocwnpleted his final burning de- 
nunciation of poetry, the false aren, 

ends with a touch of compunction: "We will give her 
champions, not poets themselves but poet-lovers, an 
opportunity to make her defence in plain prose and 
snow that she is not only sweet — as we weU Imow — but 
also helpful to sodet)^ and the life of man, and we will 
listen in a kindly spirit. For we shall be gainers, I 
take it. if this can be proved'. Aristotle certainly 
knew the passage, and it looks as if his treatise on po- 
etry was an answer to Plato's diallenge. "- ' ^ 'X ' ' 
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On pages 5-11 Professor Murray writes in a very in- 
teresting way of the difficulties of translation in general, 
and in particular of translating the Poetics of Aristotle. 
On this theme he begins thus (5-6): 



concerned croerate with a common stock of ideas, and 
belong to the same period of civiljaation. But be- 
tween ancient Greece and modem England there yawn 
inmiense gulfs of human history; the establishment 
and the partial failure of a common European rel^on, 
the barbarian invasions, the feudal system, the re- 
grouping of modem Europe, the a^e of mechanical in- 
vention, and the industrial revolution. In an average 
page of French or German philosophy nearly all the 
nouns can be translated directly into exact equivalents 
in English; but in Greek that is not so. Scarcely one 
in ten of the nouns on the first few pages of the Ponies 
has an exact English equivalent. Every proposition 
has to be reduced to its lowest terms of thought and 
then re-built. This is a difficulty which no trandation 
can quite deal with; it must be left to a teacher who 
knows Greek. And there is a kindred difficulty which 
flows from it. Where words can be translated into 
equivalent words, the style of an original can be closely 
followed; but no translation which aims at being 
written in normal English can reproduce the Style of 
Aristotle. 

He then discusses in detail what would be the effect 
of what he chooses to call a ■'mthlessly literal transla- 
tion, helped out by bold punctuation" (6). An ei- 
ample of this would be a translation of the words 
poetis, poetes, by 'making' and 'maker'. Then, on this 
basis, on pages 6-8, he translates the first paragraph of 
the Poetics. Such translation, he maintains (8), will 
illuminate what would otherwise seem a puzzle in the 
Poetics. 

If we wonder why Aristotle, and Plato before him, 
should lay such stress on the theory that art is imitation, 
it is a help to realize that common language called it 
'making', and it was clearly not 'making' in the ordi- 
nary sense. The poet who was 'maker' of a Fall of Troy 
clearly did not make the real Fall of Troy. He made 
an imitation Fall of Troy. An artist who 'painted 
Pericles' really 'made an imitation Pericles by means of 
shapes and colours'. Hence we get started upon a 
theory of art which, whether finally satisfactory or not, 
is of immense importance, and are saved from the error 
of complaining that Aristotle did not understand the 
'creative power" of art. 

On page 10 there is a brief discussion of the words 
praUHn and praxis. Professor Murray agrees with 
Protesaov Margoliouth in thinking that praltein means 
to ,'fare', rather than to 'do'. Tragedy shows how men 
'fare' rather than how they 'act'. It shows their ex- 
perience^ or fortimes rather than merely their deeds. 

But, he continues, we must not attempt to draw very 
closely to the meanings of Greek words. We ought not , 
, to spend time in arguing whether by 



hamariia Aristotle meant an intellectual error or a 
moral flaw. The word is not so precise. 

Professcr Murray sees another series of obscurities or 
confusions in the Poetics, in the fact that Aristotle was 
writing at a time when the great age of Greek tragedy 
was long past, and was using language formed in pre- 
vious generations, without always analyzing his terms 
with sufficient care, if he analyzed them at all. Very 
often, says Professor Murray, Aristotle takes his terms 
for granted ; in this case, he is sometimes deceived by 
them, being affected in his conceptions of fifth-century 
tragedy by the practice of his own day, when the only 
living* fOTm of drama was the New Comedy. 

One of the words Aristotle misunderstands is the 
word muthoi. Again, says Professor Murray (13-14), 
Aristotle had lost the sense of what the Chorus was in 
the hands of the great masters, say in the Bacchae or in 
the Eumenides. 

Professor Murray concludes his Preface by an inter- 
esting statement of the value, from his point of view, 
of the Poetics (17-ao). 

It is gratifying to have Professor Bywater's transla- 
tion in so convenient a form. His complete edition of 
the Poetics, with Introduction, Text, Translation, and 
Not«s was published by the Oxford Clarendon Press in 
1909. For an elaborate review of the book, the first 
full commentary in English on the Poetics, by Professor 
Herbert Richards, see The Classical Review 24 (1910)" 
85-90. Mr. Richards characterizes the translation as 
"a model of accuracy" (87). In American Journal of 
Philology 30 {1909), 474, Professor Gildersleeve, in 
Brief Mention, in passing, declares that Professor By- 
water has "accompanied his great edition of Aristotle's 
Art 0} Poetry . . . with what may be called an ex- 
pository translation". Professor Mitchell Cairoll re- 
views the book in American Journal of Philology 32 
(19J2), 85-91. F"'' another review, by W. S. Milner, 
see Classical Philokigy 6 (1911), 97*99- 

It is worth while to add that the one translation of the 
Poetics published in America was made, not by a pro- 
fessional classicist, but by a professor of English, Pro- 
fessor Lane Cooper. In 1913, he published, through 
Ginn and Company, a book called Aristotle on the Art 
of Poetry: An Amplified Version With Supplementary 
Illustrations for Students of English. For a notice of 
this book, by the late Professor J. R. Wheeler, see The 
Classical Weekly 7.40. 

Some readers will be glad, doubtless, to be reminded 
of a book called Ingram Bywater: The Memoir of an 
Oxford Scholar, 1840-1914, by W. W. Jackson, re- 
viewed by Professor G. S. Scoggin, in The (Xassical 
Weekly ii.no. 
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THE TBSTING-PROORAM IMVOLVED IN THE 
LATIN IHVESTIGATIOn NOW UNDER WAY 

One of the most important phases of the Latin In- 
vestigation which is bdng conducted under the joint 
auspices of the American Classical League and the 
General Education Board involves a. general survey of 
the actual results of Latin teaching and an attempt to 
provide, for any weakness disclosed, a remedy, through 
contemporaneous experimental classes in which modi- 
fications of method and content are made. 

The Committee plans to conduct this survey partly 
through a series of tests divided into several groups. 
One group is intended to test those specific abilities 
with respect to English which it is claimed the study of 
Latin develops. Another group is to deal with analo- 
gous problems in connection with Modem Languages. 
A third group will deal with the development of power 
over the Latin language itself and its various elements. 
A fourth group will deal with the development in the 
Latin class of certain habits and ideals which are sub- 
ject to spread. 

The shortness of the time available for the survej- 
made it desirable to begin the tests at once; conse- 
quently, the first group of tests mentioned above, which 
are intended to measure the relative growth of Latin 
and non-Latin pupils in certain specific abilities in 
English, was b^;un this September. 

By means of this first series of tests it is expected 
that it will be possible to determine whether Latin 
pupils are inferior or superior or equal to non-Latin 
pupils in their initial equipment in the specific abilities 
tested. The tests to be given later in the year should 
make it possible to determine whether the Latin pupils 
have made more or less or equal progress in this field as 
compared with non-Latin pupils. Contemporaneous 
with this general survey, i^ch will extend over the 
next two years, there will be a controlled experiment 
including a few Sdiools only, in which the effort will be 
made to discover what conditions as to content and 
method arc most favorable for the development of 
these specific abilities. 

It may be emphasized at this point that the purpose 
of this testing-program is not to demonstiate a superi- 
ority of Latin pupils over non-Latin pupils and thereby 
to justify the presence of Latin in the curriculum. 
The purpose is rather to discover whether or not Latin 
is doing what it claims to be doing, and, if the survey 
disclosefi any definite weakness, to provide a remedy. 
The tests given in September weretor the purpose of 
measuring five elements in the development of power 
over English. 
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(1) General reading ability.— This is tested by the 
Thomdike-McCall Reading Scale. 

(2) Capacity for expression.— This is tested by the 
writing of compositions to be graded on standard 
composition scales. 

(3) Command of English vocabulary in general — 
This is tested by the Thomdike Word Knowledge 
Test. ^ 

(4) Command of that portion of the English vo- 
cabulary which is derived from Utin words onii 
narily occurring in First Year Latin books,— This 
is tested by Carr's English Vocabulary Test. 

(5) Command of English grammar, both func- 
tional and formal.— This is tested by Charters's 
Diagnostic Language and Grammar Test on Pro- 

The general aim which the Committee has in mind 
with respect to any one of these tests may be indicat- 
ed by extracts from Bulletin 19 published by it, en- 
titled General Purpose of the Test Based on Carr's 
English Vocabulary Test. Similar bulletins have been 
sent to the Schools giving the particulai test involved. 

Among the objectives commonly found in any list of 
!.«„« "Vh- ^t"dy^.'s power over the English 

language. This general objective may be analyzed into 
several specific objectives. Among these is increased 

H^«^^'1!1.1'^'*^^"l-*'"' ^^ ^^''^'- English words 
denved directly or mdirectly from Latin 

By means of the Carr English Vocabulary Test the 
Committee seeks to attack the two problems presented 
by this objective, namely, the measurement of the ac- 
tual results obtamed to-day and provision for improve- 
ment in these results. These problems will be studied 
contemporaneously. 

A. The first problem involves a test of the rale of 
ptogress made by Latin pupils in this field as compared 
with non-Latin pupils. By means of a preliminary 
equating test the initial superiority of Latin pupils over 
non-Latin pupiU will first be determined and allow- 
ance made for this superiority in later tests The 
relative rates of progress of the two groups during the 
next year and a half or, wherever possible, during the 
™iiJi.''!? ^^'■^ "■" ^^ carefully studied and measured. 

The CaiT test is a 'padded' test. It is not a random 
samphng of the entire English vocabulary, nor even of 
that portion which should be mastered by High School 
pupils. The Latin element in tjie test consists of a 
selection of English words derived from Latin words 
ordinarily occurring in First Year Latin books. It is 
therefore an especially valuable instrument for deter- 
mining the extent to which this objective is attained 
throughout the country. It should prove especially 
valuable in enabling the Committee to determine 
what methods secure the best results. 

The Committee expects to have the results examined 
and interpreted by men whose standing and impartial- 
ity are unquestioned. It should constantly be borne 
in mind by all cooperating Schools that this is nol an 
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attempt le prime the value of Latin. It is an attempt to 
discover tne weak points in Latin t^^aching and to pro- 
vide a remedy. To secure the facts rccjuires the use of 
the comparative method and this, in turn, might 
possibly suggest that we are seeking to defend Latin 
and Greek. 

As a result of this survey and of the supplementary 
questionnaire the Committee hopes to obtain the facts 
regarding the extent to which this objective is ac- 
tually attained to-day, and the conditions under 
which it is best attained. 

B. Contemporaneously with this investigation, 
the Committee expects to establish in connection with 
some Department of Education experimental classes ia 
which this particular objective will be consciously and 
definitely aimed at on the basis of carefully determined 
content and methods. As the result of such an ex- 
periment the Committee hopes to be able to make 
such recommendations as to content and method as 
will insure better results in this particular field. This 
part of the problem will involve also a careful investi- 
gation into the methods employed in such Schools as 
are found in the general survey to have had marked 
success in attaining this particular objective. 

Bulletin 30, outlining the general purpose of the 
Charters test, contains this paragraph: 

It will be noted that it is the functional side of 
grammar that is emphasized in this test. The formal 
side of grammar is aha involved, but this will be sub- 
jtcted to further inquiry in a different test. It will 
atfo be noted that this is not a 'padded' test, that is, 
no effort has been made to select test material to 
which the training in Latin would particularly apply. 
Later a 'padded' test, corresponding to the Carr 'pad- 
ded' test in EnglLsh vocabulary, wilt be constructed. 

Bulletin it, which outlines the general piu-jKise of the 
Thomdike Test of Word Knowledge, contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 
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The Thorndikc Test, in contrast to the Carr English 
Vocabulary Test, is a general test based upon a ran- 
dom sampling from the words securing a credit sum of 
I or more in Thomdike's investigation (see 'Teachers 
College Record, September, 1921, and Thomdike's 
TeachcT's Word Book). It therefore measures the 
growth of the pupils in the entire field covered by the 
sampling. This test will be especially valuable in es- 
tablishing norms that should be attained by pupils at 
the end of one, two, three, or four years of Latin. 

Theresponseto this testing- program throughout the 
country has been very general, so general, in fact, that 
on Octol>er I it was found necessary to close the first 
series and to invite the .Schools reiiuesting tests after 
that dale to cooperate with the survey in other ways. 

The following summary will indicate the geograph- 
ical scope of the survey and llie distribution of the 
tests. 

I. Numlier of ."schools |)arlicipatinB 164 

I I. Number of States represented 38 

III. Numlier of Schools in each Stale: 



IV. Number of Schools taking the Carr English 
\'ocabulary Test 100 

V. Number of Schools taking the Charters Diag- 
nostic Language and Gfsmmar Test (Pronouns) 66 

VI. Number of Schools taking the Thomdike Test 
of Word Knowledge 67 

VII. Number of Schools taking the Thomdike- 
McCall Reading Scale Test 130 

VIII. Number of Schools taking the English Com- 
[losition Test approximately 20 

IX. Total number of pupils takir^ each test: 

Thomdike-McCall Reading Scale Test 3S.0OO 
Carr Enghsh Vocabulary Test A 33,000 

Thomdike Test of Word Knodvledge la.ooo 

Charters E)iagnostic Language and Grammar 
Test 10,000 



X . Number of Schools taking four tests 

XI. Number of Schools taking three test 

XII. Number of Schools taking two test 

XIII. Number of Schools taking one tesi 



33 
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New York 
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North Dakota 



Several special problems have developed in connec- 
tion with this first series in the solution of which the 
coojieralion of a numlier of Schrttils will be cordially 
welcomed. 

(I) The Thomdike Test of Word Knowiedgr is 
being used to measure progress in English vocabu- 
lary in general. There are four forms of this test. In 
order to interpret the results correctly it will be neces- 
sary to equate the four forms. This can be done only 
by giving all four forms in about eight Schools which 
have not thus far given any of them. The fcur 
forms are to be given about a week apart (in a cei tain 
order to be specified for each School) to about 1 00 
pupils in the first term of the first year of High School 
(Ninth Grade). 

(i) It is important to have the Cair English Vo- 
cabulary Test and the Thomdike Word Knowledge 
Test given at the end of this year to a number of 
Schools that have not participated in the initial >"■'-, 
in order to correct any effect which the initial lesls, it>"* 
have hail upon subsequent instruction during the year 
in the Schools where they were given. About twelve 
Schools will be needed for this test. This procedure 
will also make it possible to establish norms for Latin 
and non-Latin pupils at the end of the Ninth Year. 
(3) One of the most important objects of giving the 
Thomdike Test of Word Knowledge is to make it 
possible to determine what English words maybere- 
garded as probably familiar at the beginning of each 
Ciade from the Seventh to the Twelfth, and as the 
complement of this to determine what unfamiliar 
English words derived from Latin should be taught 
each year 
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To do this the cooperation of about 20 School sys- 
tems is needed in each o£ which about loo pupils may 
be tested at the beginning of each Crade from the 
Seventh to the Twelfth (except the Ninth, which is 
already sufficiently accounted tor). This process will 
also make it possible to establish definite norms of 
progress for each year of the course. 

(4} In order to profit by the experience secured in 
giving this first series of tests, it has been found de- 
sirable to follow it up with a duplicate series to begin 
in about 30 Schools in January', ign, in Fchoole not 
participating in the first series, and to continue for 
three terms. This duplicate series will serve as a 
check upon the first and will render it possible to avoid 
difficulties and complications inevitably arising in the 
pioneer stage. 

If any School principal or Latin teacher is willing to 
assist the Committee in one or more of these four 
problems, his cooperation will be welcomed. An in- 
quiry addressed to either of the Special Investigators 
(Professor W. L. Carr, 40 South Professor Stieet, 
Oberlin, Ohio; Dr. Mason D. Gray, East High 
School, Rochester, New York) will bring full informa- 
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Psydiology and Folk-Lore. By R. R. Marett, Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, Ojiford; University 
Reader in Social Anthropology. London ard New 
York: The Macmillan Company (1920). Pp. 
viil -I- 3JS. 

This book is a republication of eleven addresses, 
essays, and reviews cf the years 1914-1918, in which 
Mr. htarett discusses the principles and the methods 
of anthropology. His aim is to improve the methods 
of research, particularly in the branch of anthropologj' 
known as folk-lore. The contents are as follows; 

I. Psychology and Pollc-Lore (1-16); II. War and 
Savagery (27-48); III. Primitive Values (49-71); 

IV. The Psychology of Culture-Contact (72-98); 

V. The Transvaluation of Culture (99-119); VI. 
The Interpretation of Survivals (1*0-147); VII. 
Origin and Validity in Relieion (143-167): VIII. 
Magic or Religion? (168-195); IX. The Primitive 
Medicine-Man (196-233); X. Progress in Prehis- 
toric Times (3*3-341): XI. Anthropoli^ and Uni- 
versity Education (246-371); Index (373-275). 

The term folk-lore, invented by N. J. Thorns, in 
1846, is first of all descriptive of the interests of the 
philological school in the myths and the legends sur- 
viving among European peoples. But, with thS rise 
of the anthropological school, of which W. Mannhardt 
{1831-1880) was the forerunner, customs and beliefs 
also became impoitant subject-matter for the folk- 
lorist, and, aiming at a deeper comprehension, he ex- 
tended his investigations to include the culture of the 
■avage races, to whidi the publications of the English 



and American Polk- Lore Societies give targe space. 
However, folk-lore as distingusished from anthropology 
has for its special provinei- the antiquated customs and 
beliefs that sur\ive. or have at some period survived, 
in modern times, chiefly among the illiterate peasants 
of Europe. In the study of mankind it is important 
to gain as far an possible a sympathetic insight into the 
mental processes of simple peoples, and the approach 
to this is the peasant at our doors. 
Says Mr. Marett (19); 

Prom folk-lore to the anthropology of savages, — that, 
I am sure, is the only sound method in social psychol- 
ogy. Not the child, as some have thought, but the 
p^Bant is the true middle term of the anthropological 
syllogism. 

Addressing the English Folk-Lore Society he ad- 
vises its members (15) to. take part in folk dances, 
folk songs, etc., as some have done, and to 

proceed to the observation of the peasant's behaviour 
In the like case, so as to infer as best one can how al- 
lowance is to be made for the necessary differences in the 
accompanying frame of mind .... you are not in a 
position to explain a human institution until, by di- 
•rect experience, or by sympathetic self-projection 
from close at hand, you are enabled to speak about it as 
an insider < 1 5, 33 > . 

Insight into the life of the peasant and through him of 
savages will enable the folk-lorist to get a better under- 
standing of human nature in history, whether savage 
or civilized: ". . . we must school ourselves to dis- 
cern the past as it lives on in the present" (18). 

The title of the first address was originally Folk- 
lore and Psychology (Folklore, London, 1914); but, 
having reversed the order of the nouns in the title, the 
author now says (Preface, vii). 

The title is borrowed from the first paper, but provides 
a fair notion of the general scope of the book. The 
prevailing interest is throughout psychological, and 
whatever is not folk-lore in the strict sense belongs at 
least to anthropology. 

The topics in Chapters II and III were suggested by 
the Great War. It is imfortunate that ferocity and 
brutality are associated with the word savage (Latin 
silvaticus), for numerous tribes of savages, who live in 
'protected' districts, are known to be peaceable. An 
aggressive European is apt, of course, to condemn a 
spirited group of wild folk: "Get animal est trte 
mSchant — quand on I'attaque, il se d^end" (36). 
However (35), 

Mere innocence does not amoimt to poiitive merit as 
we judge it who are the inheritors and sustainers of a 
culture elaborated in the world's area of central struggle 
and most typical characterization. 

Indeed, war has been to a certain extent a civilizing 
agent, promoting manhood and organization. In- 
teresting illustrations fiom modem savages are cited. 
Even so, warfare has been secondary to the peaceful 
social tendencies of mankind. It is an error to say 
that human progress has been from militancy to in- 
dustrialism. The warfare of savages seems petty 1 



when compared with that of civilized n 
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is war in the very blood of us" (45). We can only 
hope for the development in time of a rational control 
of righteous indignation to take the place of the "hair- 
trigger organisation" of soul peculiar to the savage. 
Discussing Primitive Values, Mr. Marett takes 
issue with Nietzsche, "who suggests that the natural 
man values power simply as a means of self-aggran- 
dizement and the exploitation of his fellows" (69), 
whereas anthropotogy shows that the savage (69) 

would seem to value mana, fruitful as he knows it to be, 
not merely for the good works it enables him to per- 
form, but also, and even chiefly, for what it is in itself, 
namely, a quickening and enlargement of the spirit. 
His will for power, in the form which has alone found 
clear expression in his philosophy, is a will for conR- 
dence and peace of mind. 

"From first to last the kingdom of man is within" (50). 
In the Psychology of Culture- Contact, Mr. Marett 
gives a detailed comparison of the work of Edward 6. 
Tylor and that of Laurence Gomme, both recently de- 
ceased. Both recognized evolutionary as well as his- 
torical forces: but Tylor relied on the principle of 
parallel and independent growth, Gomme on that of> 
mutual influence by culture-contact. Tylor used a 
world-wide plan for comparative treatment, Gomme 
made strati graphical analysis of British folk-custom 
with the special object of detecting what different 
strands of ethnic influence are involved in the complex. 
Tylor is the exponent of the psychological or evolu- 
tionary method, Gomme of the sociological, ethno- 
logical, or historical method. Of Gomme, Mr. Marett 
says (88): 

Gomme's special merit, however, consists in having 
formulated the principle of method that institutions 
need, first and foremost, to be studied in their local 
context .... Before we proceed to trace historical 
connexions between different areas of culture on the 
strength of the geographical distribution of customs, 
we must have worked out the topographical distribution 
of customs within the several areas concerned, so as to 
make sure that in each case the things compared are 
themselves envisaged in the light of their authentic de- 
velopment. 

In view of the diverging ethnological, evolutionary, 
and psychological tendencies of method among the 
members of the Po'k-Lore Society of England, Mr. 
Marett suggests, in the name of Tylor and Gomme, 
who realized that the paths to the truth are converging, 
that their divided forces be brought to bear unitedly 
on the theme of the psychology of culture- contact. In 
developing this idea he discusses the views of E>r. 
Rivers (in his History of Melanesian Society), who 
seems to think that the time is not yet ripe for psy- 
chological analysis, and yet Dr. Rivers (92) 

has passed on from sociology to ethnology, and from 
ethnok»y to psychology, with a progressive enlarge- 
ment of outlook which makes his book a classic for all 
those who wish to study method in the making. 

Chapter V, The Transvahiation of Culture, em- 
phasizes the fact (106, 107) that 



There never was a time, in short, when the interplay of 
old and new did not ^o on. exactly as it does now — 
when survival and revival, degeneration and regenera- 
tion, were not pulsating together in the rhythm oi the 
social life. ... Let it, then, be an article of our creed 
to recogniie the imminence of folk-lore. Old-fashioned 
stuff though it may be, it belongs to the here and now; 
and so may at any moment renew its youth in the way 
that old fashions have .... Does the transvaluation 
of culture, then, supply the formula we want? I sug- 
gest that it will be found adequate. 

The terms 'degeneration' and 'survival' imply a 
moribund state; but "revolution from below", 

though not so common, must also be recognized, often 
joined with "revolution from without" (110). 

An invading people, let us suppose, which possesses a 
higher culture, or a culture that is at any rate secure in 
its predominancy, engages more or less consciously in 
a policy of race-amal^matton. Being in a position to 
pick and choose, it can dignify certain elements of the 
local custom at the expense of others; and it may well 
be that such patronage is lent rather to the institutions 
of the lower orders, who have to be conciliated as future 
subjects, than to those of the former aristocracy which 
is once for all dethroned .... Apart, too, from con- 
ditions of culture-contact. . , the history of religion is 
fullof revivals that force their wayup from below. . . . 
Or, again, good examples of this kind of transvaluation 
are obtained from the study of folk-tales; which 
constantly work their way up to the level of polite 
society, though not without submitting to an obse- 
quious change of garb. Finally, be it remembered that 
there is an underworld in which all have been reared. 
namely, the nursery. . . , We shudder at ogres, and 
long to dance with the fairies. These values, more- 
over, grow up with us, and in variously transmuted 
forms enrich adult life; quickening the sense of won- 
der, the spirit of adventure, the love of simple and 
vital things. The function of folk-lore in education is 
a subject from which a genius might strike tire<lIO~ 
Ii3> . . , oral tradition ... is capable of keeping 
alive for ages those germinal ideas and sentiments out 
of whichawholecultiu-emay bereproduced<ii4>., . . 
Now our educational experts tell us that more science is 
the need of the time. It may be so; but more science 
must not mean less literature. Physical science by 
Itself would but make us the slaves of a world-machine. 
We need letters also to keep us humane<ii9>. 

The Interpretation of Survivals is a review of Sir 
James Prazer's book. Folk-lore in the Old Testament, 
in which Mr. Marett's criticism was only an occasion to 
examine recent tendencies of investigation. Frazer's 
method "is that of the traditional anthropology; 
and, granted the validity of this method, the results 
cannot but be wholeheartedly approved" (143). But 
survivals are more than fossils ; 

the ultimate question is how the study of survivals is 
to serve as a pathway to reality. Just as all symbols 
are as nothing in themselves, their reaUty consisting in 
their meaning, so, it has been suggested, the crude con- 
ceptual and institutional forms of an age more inarticu- 
late than ours must be interpreted, not by reference to 
the shifting shapes themselves, but in the light of the 
persistent vital purposes that they embody and in their 
own way express< I42>. 

Mr. Marett discusses interestingly the creation of 
man, the fall of man, Babel and the Flood, etc. 

Magic or Religion? is a review of Fraier, The 
Golden Bough'. We read of the development of this 
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fvnouB work from its first edition in two volumes to the 
present encyclopedia consisting of twelve volumes; 
likewise of the gradual acceptance of what was at 
first a "revolutionary manifesto". Frazer's book 
"amounts to a liberal education in social anthropology" 
(■78). "It epitomizes all the available information" 
(179), which he culled from a literature that yielded 
"gold by the grain and rubbish by the ton" (179). In 
the first editbn Prazer "was disposed to class magic 
loosely under religion as one of its lower forms .... 
Afterwards, he cuts off magic from religion 'as if with a 
hatchet"' (191). His "root -fallacy" consists "in the 
refusal to recognize a non-theistic type of religion" 
('93)- However, "The Golden Bough, more than any 
Other book, has taught our generation to view the re- 
ligious world as a whole . . . "(194). 

In discussing The Primitive Medicine-Man, Mr. 
Marett declares (1Q7) that it is difficult to say 

how far the modem doctor is to be considered the 
social counterpart and spiritual heir of the so-called 
doctor of the primitive world, with his impressive but, 
as we hold, highly unscientific methods of bewitching 
and bedevilling his patients back into health. 

We must, however, make a sharp distinction on the 
one hand between the common-sense methods of the 
savage in his treatment of wounds with ligatures, 
splints, etc., which, it is true, were bound with mystic 
precedure on a small scale, and, on the other, the 
method of the medicine-man, which is theurgical and 
supernatural throughout. This distinction is not 
specifically made in Garrison's admirable History of 
Medicine, although his enposltion shows it. The 
(XMnmon-sense medicine of plain men came to the fore 
in Greece, the least priest-ridden country of the an- 
cient world. Of course faith-healing has its place; 
hence a rational theory of the soul must reserve a 
place for the soul-doctor. 

In Progress in Prehistoric Times, Mr. Marett gives 
a sketch, "attherateof aboutamillenium toaminute", 
of the physical and cultural development of man during 
the Stone Age periods. Anthropology accustoms us 
to a long perspective (345): 

, . . the history of man has hitherto stood almost ex- 
clusively for the history of European civilization. 
Being so limited, it loses most of its value as an instru- 
ment of criticism. For how can a single phase of 
culture criticize itself? . . . Let your survey of human 
progress be age-long and world-wide. 

The last chapter. Anthropology and Univeisity 
Education, urges the development of a School of An- 
thropology within each University, and outlines the 
methods by which this could be accomplished. 

The dear and epigrammatic style of the book is 
enlivened throughout by personal touches. 

a CoLuca Herman Louis Ebeling 



Delphi. By Predcrik Poulsen. Translated by G, C. 
Richards, with a Preface by Percy Gardnei . Lon- 
don: Gyldendal (1930). Pp. xi-f 338. 31 shillings, 
net. IlIuEtnted. 



The famous firm of Gyldendal, established in Copen- 
hagen as long ago as 1770, has recently opened a Lon- 
don branch and is making an excellent start as well as 
rendering an important service to archaeology and the 
Classics by issuing an English translation of Dr. 
Poulsen's book on Delphi, which appeared in its Dan- 
ish form in 1919. The book is printed beautifully, on 
fine paper, in large type, with 164 excellent illustra- 
tions, at a very reasonable price. Delphi was one of 
the most important places in Greece and in many ways 
the history of the oracle and the shrine of Apollo is the 
history of Greece. Plato believed in the oracle's great 
influence on religion and morality. Aristotle and 
Plutarch were in the service of the oracle. Even in 
Roman times Cicero consulted the oiade, and Ha- 
drian placed a statue of his favorite Antinous among 
those of gods in the precinct, where one of the most 
stately statues of Antinous has actually been found 
(323). Delphi waf a colossal intelligence bureau, a 
permanent Court of Arbitration or a League of Na- 
tions, the guiding spirit in Greek politics, active in 
stimulating colonization, fostering art, giving strong 
ifflpiUses to great men to edio her words, planting in 
the human mind the invindble yearning for the lofty 
and the supernatural, and showing to all mankind the 
nay to honorable effort in the arena of life. It was 
a foregone condusion that the excavation of Delphi, 
in view of the enormous catalogue of treasures men- 
tioned by Pausanias as to be seen there, ever after 
Nero's plunder of 500 bronze statues, would yield 
many important results; and so the Gennans, the 
Ameiicans, and the French all vied with one another to 
get the firman to undertake the work. The French 
finally got the grant, though delayed by the Greek de- 
mand for a lowering of the duty on Greek currants, 
and excavations began in 1S92, after removal of the 
village of Kastri, which covered the site, to its modem 
location. Excavations continued every spring and 
summer, from 1893 to 1900, under the direction of M. 
HomoUe. The publication of the results has been 
very slow, and, while many handsome important vol- 
lunes of plates of the Pouilles de Ddphcs appeared be- 
fore the Great War, only a few volumes of text have 
been published. The Pouilles de Ddphes is an ex- 
pensive publication, for specialists, so that we are very 
glad to have a comprehensive and interesting account 
of the excavations in readable form in a single volume 
well documented and beautifully illustrated. It is the 
first good account in English of Delphi, and will long 
remain the best treatise on the aesthetic appreciation of 
Delphi; for the book is full of the most fasdnaling and 
suggestive and original observations on Greek art, and 
lays more stress on that side than on topography or on 
history. It is written in a good poetical literary style 
and certainly is as good a book as Bourguet's Ruines de 
Delphes (19 14), which has not been translated. 

Dr. Poulsen is one of our best archaeologists. His 
books. Die Dipylonvasen und Graber, ^nd Der Orient 
und I>ie Pruhgtiechische Kunst, and his many learned 
articles have made him known as a scholar of the first 1 
rank and have won him a very important post as | C 
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Curator of the Classical Department of the Ny Carls- 
berg Glyptotek, one of the best classical museums in 
Europe. This book shows the sound sense and won- 
derful aesthetic analysis of Greek art, combined with a 
stimulating enthusiasm and great learning, which we 
have come to enpect in Dr. Poulsen. In it we find a 
fascinating account of Apollo's Conquest of Delphi, 
The Oracle, Delphi, The Earliest Finds of Delphi, The 
Metopes of the Sicyonian Treasury, The Delphian 
Twins. The Naxian ?phinx, The Treasury of the 
fiphnians, The Temple of ApoUo and its Pediments, 
The Treasury of the Athenians, War Monuments in 
Delphi, The Votive OfferinBS of the Sicilian Princes, 
The Lcfcl-e of the Cnidians, The Column of the Danc- 
ing Wciren, The Monument of the Thessalian Prin- 
ces, The Ftatve of j»gias, Greek Portraits from Delphi, 
and The fpirit of Delphi. 

Unfortunately the translation, though done by a 
scholar, sticks loo closely to the Danish tent, and so 
here and there the English sentences are not as smooth 
or as easy* leai^inp as they mifiht be. In only a few 
casts, howe\'er, decs the translation seem to be ac- 
tially inaccurate, though there are several strange 
English expressions. 

In Chapter V Dr. Poulsen gives a brilliant analysis 
of the Etyle of the metopes of the Fic\'onian Treasury, 
finding in them the same development as in contem- 
prran,' va EC- fa in tip g, Mr. Dinsmoor (Bulletin de 
Ccrrespondarce Hell^ique 36 I1912I, 44A f., 467 fl.) 
BfsigDs these to the oldest Treasury of the Ejracusans, 
but Dr. Poulstn prefers to keep the old nomenclature 
till mere certainty shall have been obtained as to their 
provenance. He decs not e^■en mention Robert's 
thecry that they are .'"[artan (Pausanias als Fchrift- 
tteller, 304). In Chapter VI we have an account of 
vcn Fremerflein's identification of the twin statues 
as thcFe of CIccbis and Piton. Herodotus, standing 
face to face with them, listened to theii story, and 
drew out of their forn-s and aspect bis melancholy view 
of the happiness of dyingyoung, another staitlingcon- 
finraticn of the reality of Herodotus and of the im- 
poEfibility of interpreting the ancient authors without 
a detailed knowledge of aichaeology. In Chapter VIII 
more than forty pages are devoted to a verj' illumi- 
nating difccssion of the sculptures of the Siphnian 
Trcasun-. In thcFc Dr. Poulsen finds the style of two 
artists; he shows in detail how admiiable the East 
and the North friezes are, and how far Ionic art was 
ahead of Attic in the last decade of the sirth century 
B. C. He does well, perhaps, not to confuse the 
reader bj- n-entioning Robert's theory that the frieze is 
Argive. Cn page 115 Dr. Poulsenspeaksof the typeof 
the winged Athena described by Cicero, De Natura 
Dcorum ,1. 59, as extremely rare in art. and says that 
only six representations of it, all from vase paintings, 
are known. He evidently has forgotten the winged 
Athena on Claromenian sarcophagi, on coins, on gems 
(Furtwaengler,.Antike Gemmen, 1, PI. 6, 56; 3, PI. 
16, 12), the EtruEcan representations (in American 
Journal of Archaeology, 16. 492, there is a list), the 
elicf with a wit j.cd Athtna found a few years ago on 



the Athenian Acropolis, and the marble one from 
Ostia (Ausonia, stigi 1], 69 ff.). a copy of a fotu"th-cen- 
tury or fifth-century Greek statue. Dr. Poulsen tells 
us {136) that on the hindmost shield can be read an 
artist's inscription, but he fails to give the inscription 
or a reference to Wilhelm, Beitrage zur Inschriften- 
kunde. 137 (compare my remarks in American Journal 
of Philology 31.219), 

The account in Chapter IX of the Temple of Apollo 
is most vivid and interesting: the historian and the 
economist will be interested in the records of expen- 
ditures, from which valuable information can be 
drawn with regard to work and wages, costs of trans- 
port, etc. The temple cost more than ?7oo,ooo. The 
architect's monthly salary was sixty drachmae, about 
thirty cents a day, which, even if you put the value of 
money five times higher than to-day, is a low sum. 
Hewing a block in the quarry cost only 61 drachmae, 
but transport from Lechaeum, the harbor of Corinth 
across the Corinthian Gulf, to Cirrha cost 2i^ drach- 
mae. To bring a block from Cirrha the few miles up 
to Delphi cost 420 diachmae. These are excessively 
high freight rates. Sometimes the cost of transport- 
ing a block to. its destination was ten times as great as 
that of preparing the block at the outset. Unfortu- 
nately, little of the temple except the foundations re* 
mains and nothing of the groups of the pediment by 
Praxias discussed by Pausanias survives. For Praxias 
we may compare Mrs. Van Burcn's paper, in Memoirs 
of the American Academy in Rome, 3. 91-100; she 
holds that in the cithaioedus reliefs there is a mutilated 
version of the West pediment. Dr. Poulsen's de- 
scription of the temple and of the holy of holies is 
fairly complete, though I miss an account of the secret 
passageway which led down under the temple on its 
South side by the stairs marked on Mr. Dinsmoor's 
plan (Fig. 7 in Poulsen), This passageway helps to 
explain the machinery of the oracle, as in the case of the 
temple with an apse at Corinth (American Journal of 
Archaeology 23. 356 ff.). The oracle and the me- 
phitic chasm were surely in the temple, and not in the 
gorge, where Oppe, to whom Poulsen does not refer, 
puts them (Journal of Hellenic Studies 24. 214-340). 
Not can I feel that M. Homolle's attempt to make the 
earlier pedimental groups fit the chorus in Euripides, 
Ion 190-218, is a mistake (15"), as Mr. Richards also 
believes {The Classical Review 34.171). Professoi 
Walter Miller read a paper on the subject at the meet- 
ing of The Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, at Qcveland, in igao. He is firmly con- 
vinced that Euripides wa.'; actually describing the ped- 
iments of the Alcmaeonid Temple, which were repre- 
sented or at least suggested in the theater when the 
Ion was presented (compare, also, Piofessor J. T. 
Allen, The Greek Theater of the Fifth Century Before 
Christ, 45. and Note 84). In Chapter X the Treasury 
of the Athenians is dated after the battle of Marathon, 
but I do not see how the architecture and the sculpture 
can possibly be dated so late. In American Journal of 
Philology 31. 220 I accepted 510 as the date. I 
understand from Mr. Dinsmoor that he would date 
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it at least as early as 525 B. C. It is a pleasure to $ee 
reproduced (166, 167, with notes) the shorter and better 
preserved of the two hymns to Apollo which were in- 
scribed on the Treasury of the Athenians. I might 
add that one can now get this on a Victor record for the 
Virtrola. Fig. 82 (186) is red-figured, not black-fig- 

In Chapter XI the Stoa of the Athenians is dated, 
with Pomtow, after 480 B. C, but the architecture and 
the archaic letters of the inscription, including the 
cross-barred theta, incline me still, with some others, 
to date it, as I did in American Joiu'nat of Philology 31, 
230, about 504, when the Athenians, as Wilamowitz 
has pointed out, won a victory over the Chalcidians in 
Euboea. I cannot understand what Dr. Poulsen 
means when he says "An Athenian victory over Sparta 
in 506 B. C. has been proposed", for there was no war 
with Sparta, then. He is certainly wrong in saying 
with r^ard to the famous serpent column, now in 
Constantinople, that the tripod had one 1^ resting on 
each snake-head. Furtwaengler (SiMungsberichte der 
Munchener Alcademie [1904I, 413 ff., a paper to which 
Dr. Poulsen does not refer) is surely right when he 
supposes that the legs of the tripod came down over the 
snake column to the base, for we can still see at Delphi 
the three marks for the feet on the original base. The 
facts answer Dr. Poulsen 's objection "that the snake in 
the middle would be so weU hidden that we cannot 
understand how anybody could think of putting an in- 
scription on it". The legs would cover very little of 
the column and would be fairly distant from it. In 
discussing the wonderful Delphi charioteer Dr. Poulsen 
rather accepts Polyzalos as the dedicator, and mentions 
Von Duhn's reading of Anaxilas in the original in- 
scription, but fails to cite Washburn (American Jour- 
nal of Archaeology 10.151-IS3J, KeramopouUes (Athen- 
ische Mitteilungen 34-33-6o) and many others, who 
have proposed different theories. 

In Chapter XIII the Lesche is discussed in a most 
interesting and readable way, though perhaps more is 
gained by Robert's attempt at reconstruction of the 
famous Polygnotan paintings than Dr. Poulsen would 
admit when he says: 



But of all this gamut of feeling n 
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that alone it may be judged and condemned, as Caylus' 
drawings were condemned in his day by Diderot, 
There is only one kind of reconstruction which is per- 
missible, the poetical, which does not claim to know 
about lines and details, but only seeks to comprehend 
the main pmnt, the great rhythm, the echo of which is 
rather guessed than heard in the old description. 

The perislaiis, the narrow passage behind the wall, to 
prevent the moisture striking through and injuring the 
frescoes, can be paralleled at Delphi itself without 
going to Pergamum or Ephesus (241), in the buildings 
on Mr. Dinsmoor's plan (Fig. 7). Nos. XVIIl, XIX, 
the anathema of Daochus, and the building to the 
West, and the two buildings to the East of that. 
Chapter XIV discusses the Column of the Dancing 
Women and makes great use of two very important 
articles by M. Homolle (one, on the origin of the Cor- 



inthian capital, in Revue Arch ^ogique 4 [1916), 26 
S., the other, on Caryatids, in Revue Ai chdologique 
5.1-67). Dr. Poulsen accepts M. Homolle's idea that 
the column is a replica of Praxiteles's famous Carya- 
tids, which were later in the gallery of that famous art 
collector at Rome, Asinius Pollio. The Caryatids 
were originally dancing women at the feasts of Artemis 
in Caryae; the name Caryatids, in its later sense, 
does not appear till the time of Lynceus, in the fourth 
century B. C. Dr. Poulsen discusses the South Italian 
vases and shows how the dancing figure is used as an 
architectural support, and that the next step was to 
transfer the name Caryatid to figures standing at rest. 
In this way the original idea of the dance as a motive 
for the name was destroyed. In this connection Dr. 
Poulsen might have dted (252) the imitation of the 
acanthus column on a vase published by Nicole in the 
Festgabe Hugo Bltimner (1914), 4S1-4S4. 

The dancing Caryatid suppoiting an architrave on 
a South Italian vase on which !>. Poulsen lays so 
much stress, and which is illustrated on page 263 
(Fig. 128), is said to be modern, by Fiechtei, in Jahr- 
bucb des Deutschen Aich&ologischen Instituts 33 
(1918), 198, Note I, and in his recent article on Karya- 
tides, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie, 10.2252. 

Chapter XV devotes thirty pages to a detailed and 
admirable discussion of the monument of the Thessali- 
an princes and especially the statue of Agias, which has 
raised a difficult problem. An inscription, which was 
discovered at Pharsalus in Thessaly, by mentioning a 
group by Lysippus, led Preuner and many others, in- 
cluding Professor Percy Gardner, to the belief that we 
had at Delphi a replica in marble of a bronze portrait 
by no less an artist than Lysippus, who set up the 
group in the home town. The Agias found at Delphi 
has many features which belong to a different school 
from that of the Vatican Apoxyomenus, which had 
been the index of the style of Lysippu.-. Most scholars, 
following Professor Gardner, discarded the Apoxy- 
omenus and accepted the Agias as representing Ly- 
sippus. I have felt from the beginning that scholars 
were too hasty in this rejection, and that it was not 
certain that the Agias at Delphi was a contemporary 
copy of a work by Lysippus, as the evidence does not 
prove that (see my review of H. N. Fowler. History of 
Sculpture, in Art and Archaeology 4-253)- Dr- Po^- 
sen now thinks that both works were by Lysippus, 
whom he wrongly assigns to Argos instead of to Sicyon 
(281), and that his style could change enough in half 
a century to find room among the i.S*'*' statues cred- 
ited to him for two figures of somewhat different style. 
The Agias statue at Delphi would be a contemporary 
marble copy executed by a clever mason, but not by 
Lysippus himself. Dr. Poulsen regards the connec- 
tion with Lysippus as certain. I still doubt even 
that, and one of my students, Mr. F. P. Johnson, will 
soon publish an exhaustive dissertation on Lysippus in 
which 1 hope he will make it cleai that the Apoxy. 
omenus is still to be attributed to Lysippus and that 
further proof will have to be produced before we can 
accept the Agias for Lysippus. Dr. Poulsen's state;;^ I p 
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meat (384) that "more energy than pathos is attained 
in the expression" of the Agias is very strange, for the 
Agias surely has a. somewhat pathetic expression. 
L«t no one think that, because I have differed, in 
some details, from some of Dr. Poulsen's views, this is 
not a very important book. I have picked out several 
important details because they are points of great in- 
terest on which the classical student will want to 
know Dr. Poulsen's position. The book certainly is 
one which every student of Greek or of tilings Greek, 
as well as every cultured man, ought to read; they 
will find it interesting and fascinating and suggestive. 
No more important book in the field of Greek sculp- 
ture and aesthetics has appeared in English in recent 
years. We ought to have such volumes for Olympia, 
Delos, and many another excavated classical site. 
Tas Johns Hopkws Univusitv David M. RobinsON 



writings; but they made the mistakes because they 
were human, and they erased the classical texts because 
parchment was hard to get and because they believed 
St. Augustine to be more important than Cicero. On 
the other hand, they showed in their work much ar- 
tistic ability, much intelligence and learning. The 
art of text-illumination was tne precursor of the painting 
of the Italian Renaissance, The accuracy, clearness, 
and beauty of many manuscripts, especially of the 
uncial texts, presuppose in the copyists no little scholar- 
ship and imderstanding. 

Mabgarbt Y. Henbv, Censor. 



THE NEW TORE CLASSICAL CLUB 

The New York Classical Qub held its first meeting 
for this year on Saturday, November 5, at the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art. The address was given by Dr. 
Edward Kennard Rand, of Harvard Univeraty, on 
Libr^es in the Middle Ages. E)r. Rand presented 
much solid information with vivid and entertaining and 
amusing details, and gave a graphic picture of life in 
thegreat medieval monastic communities. 

Tne earliest Christian monastic libraries were mere 
repositories for^books of ritual and theology, Cassio- 
dOTUS, of the sixth century, was an innova'or; he col- 
lected secular and classical manuscripts for the library 
ot his Benedictine ntonastery. Charlemagne was the 
next to give an impetus to this movement; a.iid to the 
activity which he inspired we owe the great number of 
cUssii^ manuscripts dating from the ninth century 
and those immediately following. 

Often, in a hbrary, the secular books were separated 
from the theological; and the novices were allowed 
access to the latter only after a preparatory course of 
reading in the former. 

In a monastery, the library was connected with the 
chapel, often occupying the cloister. Here pews, or 
'carols', were set aside for private reading, one for each 
monk; each had a reading desk and a window looking 
out on the court. In this hbrary, wall-mottoes en- 

Cid upon the reader proper care of the books, and 
the monkish readers made their wants known to the 
librarian by an elaborate code of signals to avoid 
transgressing the rule of silence. Many monasteries 
had a system of book-exchange which made their 
libraries really circulating libraries. A separate room 
called a scriptonum usually adjoined the library, and 
here the copying of manuscripts went on. 

Dr. Rand illustrated his lecture with a large number 
of slides. Some of these reproduced quaint medieval 
drawings, which showed copyists peacefully at work 
before their desks, with pots of various colored ink to 
use in illumination. One slide showed an old plan of 
the monastery of St. Gall, a type of the great self- 
sustaining religious community. Other pictures 
showed the evolution of the modem library, like that 
of the Vatican or of San Marco in Florence, from the 
medieval cloister, and the development of modem 
book-shelves from the simple reading-desk of the 
Middle Ages. 

The lecturer made it clear that the medieval libraryi 
and scriptorium rendered an invaluable service. It is 
true that the copyists made mistakes and that they 
erased classical texts to make room for Christian 



CATS AITD DOGS— TO-DAT AKD YESTERDAY 

Some time in April last, in a New York newataper 
(probably The Tribune The Times, or The Globe), I 
came upon an article which I read casual^' and should 
probably have forgotten absolutely, had I not, a short 
while later, chanc^ on an interestmg parallel in classic- 
al literature. Since a hurried seardi through the files 
of the New York Public Library has failed to locate 
the article in question, I must summarize it from 
memory. 

It appears that certain persons, who engage in the 
practice of arson, professionally, so to speak, train cats 
to fight lamps. A cat so trained may sell for as much 
as {300. It is left alone at ni^ht, with a lighted lamp, 
in the store that the owner desires to bum to secure the 
insurance. The cat promptly assails and overturns 
the lamp, and the fire follows. 

AccOTiing to Pronto, as ouoted in the Octavius of 
Minudus Felix, 9.8, much the same use was made of 
dogs by the early Christians, not, indeed, to bring on a 
conflaCTation (though how this was avoided is not 
stated); but to secure the utter darkness requisite for 
the nefarious practices commonly attributed to them 
by their pagan contemporaries. The passage runs 
thus; Canis qui candelabro nexus est, iactu ofEulae 
ultra spatium Uneae qua vinctus est, ad impetum et 
saltum provocatur; sic everso et extincto conscio 
lumine, etc. 

1 am inclined to tlunk there is about as much truth 
in the one tale as in the other. I doubt, however, 
whether the New York reporter found the germ of his 
story in Minucius Felix. 
HUKIBK COLLKGB £. ADELAIDE HahN 



AUXILIARY FUND ASSOCUTIOlf AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 

In the report of the Auxiliary Fund Association of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, for 
the fifth year, just issued, the statement appears that 
the subscriptions received during the year reached a 
total of $10,002.93. After the expenses for printing 
and pwstage, S176.60, had been deducted, there was a 
balance of (9,826.32 to be transferred to the Fimd. 
Thus, in a single year, under the Chairmanship of Dr 
T. Leslie Shear, of Columbia University, the amount 
transferred to the Auxlhary Fund was nearly $50 
greater than the total amount transferred in the tour 
preceding years, $9,777. 39. The principle of the Fund, 
on September 1, 1921, was 819,603.71. The Treasurer 
of the Fund, Professor George E. Howes, of Williams 
College, Wiltiamstown, Mass., will be glad to receive 
(»ntribution&. 

c. K. 
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HOMERIC GREEK 

h 

CLYDE PHARR 

University 


The Coins of the 
Roman Repubhc and Empire 

offer a wide field of interesting 
types and inscriptions. They 
are invaltiable to the instructor 
of Latin and a stimulation to 
the student of the Classics. 

A list of Greek and Ranan • 
Coins and Nimiisinatic Books 
will be sent upon request. 

Collections assembled for 
Schools and Universities. 

WAYTE KAYMOND 

489 Park Ave., 
NEW YORK 


This book for banners, based on Homeric 
instead of Attic Greek, embodies in its fina) form 
the resnits of thorough testing in the classes of 
several American Colleges. Hearty enthusiasm 
has greeted this text which blazes a new trail. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 

23I-34SW.3MiStrMt HnyorkCttr 










Has the Wave of 

Increased Interest in Latin 

reached your School? 

Visual Education for Latin has helped to 
create this wave. 

Eastman Roman Lite Slides are designed 
especially for this purpose. 

Fifty sUdes with lecture, on each of the fol- 
lowing Eubjecte: 

I Tlic Roman Mouk 

IK Giiniej »nd AmiwemcnU 
IV CommunicalLou and TravEl 
V TmdaandCntu 
VI JuJiu. Ca«ar 
VII Juliu.C«Mr 
Vni Rom-n Mythology 

Por fuTthsT information address 

EASTMAN ROMAN LIFE CO. 

IOWA CITY. IOWA 


TEACH LATIN FORMS BY 
CARD GAMES 

Game of the Latin DeclemUms, 
160 Cards, $1.00; Postage 10 cents 

Games of Latin Conjugations: Second and 

Third Conjugations, each 192 cards. 

$1.00 -per set. Postage, tO cents. 

By Smt Case. M. A. 

New, inspiring metho. 1 of teaching Latin forms. 
Impresses forms indelibly on the mind. Develops 
accuracy and speed. When played by the entire 
class, the games arouse keen enthusiasm, as the 
play of each student is seen by the entire class. 
May also be played by groups, or like solitaire, 
or for supervised study. 

In use in the leading High Schools, Normal 
Schools, and Teachers' Colleges of the United 
States and Canada. Address 

EFFIE CASE 

807 Lron-Healj' Building, Chiofto, III. 
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W^M£ ID£A Of Mf^JAMES lOi* 



JUST PUBLISHED 

Apollodoru* in Two Volum*« 
H«rodotua II 
Gontalnlng Book* III -IV 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

PLUTARCH, Vol. X 

Xenophon 

In on* volumo, Hellantca, Book* 

VI-VII, end An>b«»l«, Book* l-III 
Qulnttll«n II 

A Uniform Series of Greek and Latin 
Texts, with Parallel English Transla- 
tions. Per rol.. Cloth, S2.25; Leather, 
S3.00. The Series is to contain all that 
is best in LitBrature from the time of 
Homer to the fall of Con*tantinoplr. 
Send for Descriptive PamphUt. 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 
2 W. 45Ui St., N. Y. City 

Ju»t Welt of Sth Awe. 



Catalogue 13 
1737 Items 

will be sent on request. 

Although the titles are chiefly those of books 
for research, a number of tyronic titles is 
included io Classical Philology. 

R. C. MacMahon 

78 y/tmt SSth Street New York City 



THE LATIN GAMES 

GAME OF THE LATIN NOUN, may be 

played by all grades including beginners. 
Price, 50 cents. 
YEBB GAMES, a series of five games, each 

3SC,: Nos. 1 and 2, on principal parts; nos. 

3 and 4, on verb forms; No. s, on verb 

terminations. 
GAME OF LATIN AUTHORS. Price,$i.o4. 

Theie samia alwayi pleaie and profit; are highly tecom- 
mended by leachen and pupila. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. Stampt accepted, 

THE LATIN GAME CO., Appteton, Wa. 



Euripides's "Iphigenia in TaurU" 
IN THE TRANSLATION 

BY WITTER BYNNER 

Will be presented by the Students of Hunter 
College under the Auspices of theHunterCollege 
Classical Club and under the Direction of Miss 
Elizabeth Vera Loeb, of the Department of 
Spoken English. 

in the 

HUNTER COLLEGE CHAPEL 

Park Avenua and SSth Street 

New York, N. Y. 

Wednesday. Nov. 30, at 8.15 P.M. 

Proceeds will be applied to the Hunter College 

Fund in aid of The School for Classical Studies, 

American Academy in Rome 

ALL SEATS RESERVED 

Tickets, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1,00. $1.50. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE. 

. The following additions have been made to the list of pubHcations. 

The Classics for America, by Caivin Coolidge, Vice-President of the United Slates. An 
address delivered July, 1921, in Philadelphia, before the American Classiral League- 
This compact and powerful statement puts the case for classical education on the 
highest moral and patriotic grounds. It should be read by every American who 
cares for education. Single copy, 5 cents, 25 copies for $1.00, 100 copies for $3.00. 
500 copies for $10.00. 

A Reatonable Plea for the Classics, by Gonzalez Lodge, Professor of Latin and Greek 
in Teachers College, Columbia University. An exact and discriminating review of 
the present situation and the claims of the Classics. Especially useful for teachers. 
Single copy, 5 cents, 5 copies for 15 cents, 50 copies for $1,00. 

The above prices include postage, but are granted to members of the League 
only, as the publications are sold at cost. 

Membership in the League may be obtained by remitting 25 cents yearly to the 
Secretary of your local or Regional Classical Association, or, if you are not a mem- 
ber of such an Association, by a payment of $1.00 yearly to the Secretary of the 
American Classical League. 

The dues are used to enlist your interest in the work, and to pay for new publi- 
cations. The publications listed in The Classical Weekly, Volimie xiv. No. i6 
(February 28, 1921), are still obtainable. 

Write for a complete list of publications, to 

Professor Shirley H. Weber, Secretary, 
Princeton, N. J. 
and send all orders to the Secretary-Treasurer, 

Professor S. H. Weber, 
Princeton. N. J. 
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B*rM'a Third Yaar Latin for Sifht Rwdlnf Jann'a Second Ymt Latin for Si^t Ruding 



Edited by I, E. Ba«ss. Latin Master, 






itcd by A. L. Janis. Principal, 
'-—■ Vigh School Brooklyn 



itcd by J 

Boyi' Hi 



More than twice the amount of sight reading 
specified by the College Entrance Board is included 
in this book. It is for classes which have read the 
Manitian Law, the Archias, and the First and 
Third Catiline Orations. 

There are interestinE readings from Sallust 
and Cicero on the Catiline episode, selections from 
Cicero's letters, from For Roscius, from Against 
Verres, from De Seneclule, anda portion of Sallust's 
Jugurtha. 



A wide range of sight reading ti 
this book which is intended to follow the intensive 
reading of Books I and II of Caesar's Gallic War 

The footnotes include dclinitioas of the un- 
usual words, hints on translation and derivation, 
and synonyms. There is also a helpfully short and 
simple chapter on word formation. The book meets 
the requirements of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board on sight reading. 



AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 



D'Ooge's Concise Latin Grammar 



Concise Nonessentials have been excluded. The result i 

lime, easy to handle, easy to use. 



Simple 



Clearness of statement combined with fullness and simplicity of 
illustrative examples makes the book especially well adapted to 
the earlier years of the Latin course. 



Complete It meets the needs of the beginning student and at the same time 
inchides.all that is needed for translation of authors usually read 
in Colleges. The full Index makes reference easy on any point de- 
sired. 



Ginn and Company 

70 Fifth Avenue New York 
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THE ROHAN SCHOOL TEACHER AITD 
HtS REWARD' 

It is not within the scope of this paper to describe 
the Roman educational system, but merely to set 
forth a few facts gleaned from the Latin authors 
concerning the reward, material and other, which the 
Roman teacher might enpect. May I, however, 
remind you that the Roman Schools wpre divided into 
two classes, the School of Grammar, corresponding 
to our Elementary Schools, and the Fchool of Rheto- 
ric, roughly comparable with oiir High Fchools, or 
possibly our Colleges? In the Grammar School the 
pupil devoted his attention to the reading and the 
interpretation of the poets. The School of Rhetoric 
prepared young men for political lite, and had the art 
of public speaking for its province. It is in the techni- 
cal Latin sense that I employ the terms grammar and 
grammarian, rhetoric and rhetorician. 

Suetonius Tranquillus, who is best known to us by 
his Biographies of the Twelve Caesars, wrote a book 
De Grammaticis et Rhetoribus, dealing with the 
lives of famous Roman teachers of grammar and 
rhetoric, thereby paying a tribute to the profession to 
which he himself seems to have belonged at one time. 
About the middle of the fifteenth century, when 
Italian scholars were devoting their efforts with an 
almost religious fervor to the resurrection of the yet 
surviving htcrary monuments of classical antiquity, 
a manuscript containing this little work of Suetonius 
along with the minor works of Tacitus yas brought to 
Rome from the German monastery of Hersfeld. The 
manuscript itself perished long ago, but fortunately 
not until at least two transcripts had been made from 
it. Pietro Candido Decern brio, a papal secretary, 
was one of the first to read these works after their 
burial in the oblivion of over a thousand years, and 
has left us some important observations on the Hers- 
feld manuscript*. Here is the impression which 
Suetonius's little book on the grammarians and the 
rhetoricians made upon him: Videtur in illo operc 
Suetonius innuere omnes fere rhetores et grammaticae 
professores desperatis fortunis tinivisse vitam. 

While a perusal of the De Grammaticis et Rhetoribu s 
of Suetonius shows that Decembrio was scarcely 
justified in saying that nearly all School teachers died 
in misery, yet the examples are numerous and striking 
enough to cause small wonder that he received this 
impression. Let us glance down over the list. 

■lU* pspR- nl reed befote a joint Bession (if The Clai^i^s 



Oppius Chares taught in Cisalpine Gaul unto ex- 
treme old age, even when he was blind and could no 
longer walk. Doubtless he was forced to do this 
because of his dire poverty. Revius Nicanor, the 
first Roman teacher of grammar to attain distinction, 
was forced because of some disgrace to go into exile 
in Sardinia and there spend his decUning years. Aure- 
lius OpiUus closed his School to follow his patron, 
Rutilius Rufus, into eiule at Kmj-ma. Marcus Pom- 
pilius Andronicus, finding himself held in less esteem 
not only than his distinguished rival, AntoniusGnipho, 
but than even others of inferior merit, withdrew to 
Cumae, where, as Suetonius tells us, he had plenty 
of time to write a great number of books, but was so 
needy and poverty-stricken that he was forced to sell 
for about six hundred and forty dollars the copy- 
right to his splendid little work entitled A Refutation 
of the Annals of Ennius. Orbilius, whose name has 
been made immortal by the epithet plagosus, 'the 
flogger', applied to him by his gifted pupil, Horace, 
after teaching for a long time in his native town of 
Beneventum, came to Rome in his fiftieth year, and, 
as Suetonius succinctly remarks, docuit maiore fama 
quam emolumento. 

In his extreme old age he wrote a book in 
which he complmned of his poverty and said 
that he lived up under the tiles in a garret. Va- 
lerius Cato lived to be very old, but only to experience 
the most abject poverty, being forced to sell his Tuscu- 
lan villa to his creditors. The wonder is, of course, 
that a School teacher could have owned a Tusculan 
villa in the first place. 

Gaius Julius Hyginus, one time curator of the 
Palatine Library, passed his declining years in extreme 
poverty, and was compelled to depend upon the bounty 
of his friend, Clodius Licinus. Albucius Silus, a noted 
teacher of rhetoric and pleader in the law-courts, 
suffering from ill-health, and, burning with wrath 
that the right of free speech had died with the Roman 
Republic, withdrew to his native town of Novaria, 
and, after calling an assembly of his townsmen to tell 
them the reasons why he had resolved to die, pro- 
ceeded to end his life by starvation. . Marcus Porcius 
Latro committed suicide in weariness of continually 
recurring attacks of the ague. 

'Many a teacher', says Juvenal (7.^03 S.), 'has had 
occasion to rue the barrenness of the professorial chair, 
,as the deaths of Lysimachus and Secundus Carrinas 
prove'. If we believe the comment of the scholiast 
upon the passage, Lysimachus and Carrinas were 
teachers of rhetoric who committed suicide because of 
their poverty, the former by| ,hpf^,I^5.,,ttje^J^tJ^,bv , , 
taking poison. ' O 



Juvenal (7.150 ff.) pictures the teacher as being 
forced to dun his pupils for the money due him, and 
receiving this insolent reply: 'What! do you ask 
for pay? Well, what do I know?'. For, of course, 
continues Juvenal, the blame is upon the teacher if 
there is nothing beating on the left side <or, as we 
should probably say, if there is 'nobody home in the 
upper storey'> of the stolid youth, 

Juvenal continues thus; 

'If the teacher of rhetoric takes my advice, he will say 
farewell to his profession and enter upon a different 
walk of life, this teacher who is forced to abandon the 
fictitious cases of the school of declamation and descend 
from the shade of academic seclusion into the forum 
to try a real lawsuit for the recovery of the payments 
due from his pupils, that he may have the money 
with which to buy a measly little bread ticket. Just 
investigate how much Chrysogonus, the teacher of 
singing, and PoUio, the lyre player, get for their lessons, 
and you will tear into shreds your Elements of Rheto- 
ric. A man must have private baths worth twenty- 
five thousand dollars, and a hippodrome costing even 
more in which to go driving wnen it rains. Then he 
will have a dining-room with its roof supported by 
columns of Numidian marble, built on the south side 
of his house to catch the rays of the winter's sun. 
However expensive his house may be, he will still 
have money enough for butlers and for cooks. Among 
all these expenses, eighty dollars a year at the utmost 
will be enough for the man who teaches his son rheto- 
ric. Rest assured that nothing will cost a father 
less than the education of his boy'. 
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Do not these words of the Roman satirist call to 
mind the biting sarcasm of the veteran English School 
teacher, Roger Ascham? 

And it is pitie, that commonUc, more care is had, yea 
and that emonge verie wise men, to finde out rather a 
cunnynge man for their horse than a cunnyng man for 
their children. They say nay in worde, but they do 
so in deede. For, to the one, they will gladlie give a 



laugheth their choice to skome, and rewardeth their 
libCTBJitie as it should: for he ^jffereth them to have 
lame and well bred horse, but wilde and unfortunate 
children: and therefore tn the ende they find more 
pleasure in their horse, than cotnforte in their children. 

Juvenal declares further that, wretched as is the pay 
of the teacha- of rhetoric, the teacher of grammar 
receives even less. He does not even get all that the 
father sends him, for he is forced to divide the sum 
with the steward, and with the pedagogue who ac- 
companies the boy to and from School. The teacher 
may just as well make up his mind to allow the original 
sum to be diminished or he will lose it all. Even then 
he will seldom receive his pay unless he goes into 
court for it. 

Naturally we must use considerable reserve in 
accepting Juvenal's portrayal of conditions, and must 
make due allowance for the satirist's license of painting 
only with the boldest strokes and with the most glaring 
colors. Nevertheless, the picture he presents must 
at least have portrayed an exaggerated form of the 
re and I am quite unable to accept the optimistic 
vie" "^ the opulence of Roman teachers set forth by 



M. Jullien in his learned discus^n, Les Professeurs de 
Lit^ature dans I'Anden Rome. 

Nor was it in the matter of salary alone that parental 
cooperation was woefully lacking. Orbilius wrote, 
in Greek, a book entitled On the Woes of a School 
Teacher, or, as some prefer to render the title. The 
Very Sorrowful Man, in which he set forth his com- 
plaints on the wrongs done the teacher through the 
indifference of parents and their misdirected ambitions 
for their offspring*. Valerius Cato wrote a book 
called Indignation', which may have treated of the 
same subject-matter. 

The doctrine of soft pedagogy and the paradox of 
the parent who expects his chiki to attain the maxi- 
mum of erudition with the minimum of effort are not 
phenomena conihied to the present day and generation. 
The attitude of the parents had wrought the complete 
demorali»tion of the Schools of Rhetoric, according 
to the account of Petronius', who wrote in the third 
quarter of the first century A. D. The student Encol 
pius takes it upon himself to tell the teacher Agamem- 
non what he thinks of the Schools of Rhetoric of that 

I believe that collie makes complete fools of our 
young men, because they see and hear nothing of 
ordinary life there. It is pirates standing in chains 
on the beach, tsrants pen in hand orderuig sons to 
cut off their fathers' heads, oracles in time of pesti- 
lence demanding the blood of three virgins or more, 
honey-balls of phrases, every word and act besprinkled 
with poppy-seed and sesame. People who are fed on 
this (fiet can no more be sensible than people who live 
in kitchens can be savoury. With your permission 
I must tell you the truth, that you teachers more than 
anyone else have been the ruin of true eloquence. 
Your tripping, empty, tones stimulate certain absurd 
effects into being, with the result that the substance 
c^ your speech l^guishes and dies. 

Agamemnon does not allow this aspersion upon his 
profes^on to go unchallenged, but proceeds to set 
Encolpius aright as to the true source of the diffi- 

Your talk has an uncommon flavour, young man, 
and what is most unusual, you appreciate good sense. 
I will not therefore deceive you by making a mystery 
of my art. The fact is that the teachers are not to 
blame for these exhibitions. They are in a madhouse, 
and they must gibber. Unless they speak to the 
taste of their young masters they will be left alone in 
the colleges, as Cicero remarks. Like the toadies 
cadging ^ter the rich man's dinner, they think first 
about what is calculated to please their audience. 
They will never gain their object unless they lay traps 
for the ear. A master of oratory is like a fisherman: 
he must put the particular bait on his hook which he 
knows will tempt the little fish, or he may sit waiting 
on his rock with no hope of a catch. Then what is to 
be done? It is the parents who should be attacked 
for refusing to allow their children to profit by stem 
discipline. To b^in with they consecrate even their 
young hopefuls, Gke everything else, to ambition. 
Then if they are in a hurry for the fulfilment of their 
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vows, they drive the unripe schoolboy into the law 
courts, and thrust eloquence, the noblest of callings, 
upon children who are still struggling into the world. 

The teacher was expected to keep a strict censorship 
on the moral conduct of his pupils, yet what attention 
to moral instruction was paid in the homei* Says 
Quintilian (1.2.6); 

'That soft upbringing, which we call indulgence, 
breaks aU the sinews of mind and body. What wanton 
drsires will that boy not have when grown who has 
learned to creep in purple wrappings? Before he has 
spoken his first win-ds he understands the meaning 
of cook, and knows how to ask for oysters. We start 
training their palates before we do their moral con- 
duct. They grow up in baby-buggies, and, if they are 
aJk>wed to touch the floor, there is someone on each 
side of them to keep them from falling. We are 
pleased if they make some saucy remark. Words 
which should not be tolerated even from our favorite 
slaves we welcome from our chiUren with smiles 
and kisses. Do not wonder at this! We have Uught 
them. They hear these words from us. They see 
our nustresses and concubines: every banquet is 
filled with obscene songs; things are seen whidi 
we ought to be ashamed even to talk about. From 
this environment habits are formed, and then charac- 
tO'. The poor little children learn such things before 
they know they are vices; then released from the 
home and starting to school, they do not contract 
these faults from the schoolroom but bring them into 
the schoolroom'. 

Similar is the testimony of Tacitus (Dialogus ag): 

'The children are turned over to the care of slaves who 
are incompetent for any serious service. Their 
parents do not train their little ones in goodness and 
self-control, but in wantonness and pertness, which 
gradually grow into insolence and disregard both of 
self and others . . .'. 

With such indifference in the home, need we wonder 
that, while in the latter days of the RepubUc Orbilius 
plagosus inspired a wholesome fear of the rod within 
the young Horace, one hundred and fifty years later, 
in the timeof Juvenal, Rufus and other teachers were 
beaten by their pupils? 

Though the parents were wilting to pay the teachers 
nothing, yet they expected them to know everything. 
When the weary schoolmaster after his hard day's 
tabor would be hurrying to the bath for a little recre- 
ation, they would stop him, and ask such absurd 
questions as 'Who mas the nurse of Anchises?', 'What 
was the name and nationality of the stepmother of 
Anchemolus?', 'How many years did Acestes live?', 
'How many flagons of wine did the Sicilians give to 
the Trojans?'*. The Emperor Tiberius, too, was fond 
of putting grammarians to the test by positing such 
questions as 'Who was the mother of Hecuba?', 'What 
name did Achilles go by when in hiding among the 
daughters of the king of Ecyros?', 'What was the song 
the Sirens used to sing?''. All these were things quae 
eratil dtdiscenda, si icirei, as Seneca (Epist, 88.37) 
says. Small wonder that Quintilian (1.8.21), looking 
back upon a kmg and successful teaching career, was 



forced to exclaim, Mihi inter virtutes grammatid 
hahebitur aliqua nescire! 

What of the social position of the Roman teacher? 
In the midst of his poverty and his disappointments 
could he console himself by the thought that he occu- 
pied a position of trust and respect in his community? 
Could he in his academic seclusion feel that his poverty 
was at least a genteel one? — -a consolation, 1 fancy, 
which we teachers of to-day are sometimes wont to 
seek. Here is the significant answer in two verses of 
Juvenal (7. 197-198): 'If Fortune wills you will rise 
from School teacher to consul; if this same Fortune 
wills a man will sink from consul to School teacher'. 
School teacher to consul, and consul to School teacher — 
here we have the upper and the lower rungs of the 
social ladder. The younger Pliny tells us that Va- 
lerius Lidnianus experienced such a reverse of fortune 
that he became an exile instead of a senator, aud a 
teacher of rhetoric instead of an orator. As a rhcto- 
ridan in Sidly he opened his first lecture with the 
bitter words: Quos tibi, Portuna, ludos fads? fads 
enim ex professoribus senatores, ex senatoribus pro- 
fessores'. Marcus Epidius, who boasted his descent 
from an Italian god, when he had fallen into disgrace 
by committing perjury, felt that the only way left 
for him to make a Uving was by opening a School of 
Public Speaking'. 

We do not have to look far for the underlying cause 
of this stigma attached to the teaching profession, 
and it is not particularly flattering to the Romans. 
When this warlike and imcultivated people first turned 
its attention to the systematic education of its youth, 
the slaves from Greece and other countries of the 
East were the only ones that possessed suffident 
erudition to give the instruction. Quintus Catulus, 
towards the close of the second century B. C, purchased 
a erammalicus tor about fscooo*", which the elder 
Pliny says is the highest price he ever knew to be 
paid for a single slave". Slaves of culture and edu- 
cation, when they obtained thdr freedom, would open 
Schools, and thus the teaching profession, like that of 
medidne and many other callings now regarded as 
highly respectable, was limited to the despised class 
of libertini or freedmen. As the dder Seneca says 
(Controversiae 2, Praef.), minime probabili more 
turpe erat docere quod honestum erat discere. Of 
the twenty-five grammarians and rhetoridans whose 
lives have been preserved in the little work of Sueto- 
nius thirteen had at one time been slaves; some of 
them had experienced slavery in its most degrading 
forms, as Staberius Eros, who was brought from 
across the seas and sold in Rome at public auction, or 
Voltadlius Plotus, or Pitholaus (his cognomen is 
uncertain), who was said to have served as doorkeeper 
and to have been chained to his post in accordance 
with the older Roman custom. So common was it 
to regard all teachers as libertini that Valerius Cato 

•Pliny.Epiit.4-M.I. tic 
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in his book, Indignation, was forced to ddend his tree 
birth against the attacks of the malignant, who tried 
to make out that he was the freedman of some Gaul". 
Those teachers who did not suffer with the brand of 
■ servile birth almost without exception labored under 
the handicap of having been born outside of Italy or 
at least outside of Rome, a circumstance scarcely 
pardonable to the proud Roman, at any rate in the 
earlier days. 

The lot of the Roman School teacher as I have 
depicted it was certainly a hard one, and no doubt 
you are asking yourselves if they were all utterly 
wretched, if there were not even the enceptions which 
prove the rule. To be sure there were, for does not 
Juvenal say that if Fortune wills you may be exalted 
from School teacher to consul? Suetonius tells us that 
in the earlier days the study of rhetoric became a sort 
rf fad in Rome, and a very large number of professors 
and teachers flocked to the city and prospered to such 
an extent that many of them used their profession as a 
stepping-stone to rise from the lowest rank of society 
to the senatorial order and highest political offices". 
In the later days of the Empire it does not seem to 
have been so difficult for teachers to secure high po- 
litical recognition. The Emperor PertinaK once 
kept a Grammar School. Eugeoius, who was set up 
as Emperor of the West in 392 A, D., was a rhetorician. 
AusoniuB, a teacher of rhetoric, was made consul by 
his former pupil Gratian. 

When we read of the money made by teachers in 
certain isolated cases, we may be inclined to wish that 
we had been teaching in Rome. Verrius Flaccus 
received about four thousand dollars a year for in- 
structing the grandsons of the Emperor Augustus"; 
and we are not dealing with fifty-cent dollars. Anto- 
nius Gnipho, a teacher of Julius Caesar, neversetany 
fixed price for his services, but found it more profitable 
to trust to the hberality of his pupils". Of coiu-se he 
lived long before the time of Juvenal. 

Yet we hear of still greater marvels. If we may 
attempt to read sense into a very corrupt text, Lucius 
Apuldus in the early part of the first century B. C. 
was hired for sixteen thousand dollars a year to teach 
grammar in the large and flourishing Spanish city of 
Osca". 

The plutocrat among Roman School teachers seems 
to have been Quintus Remmius Palaemon", In 
spite of his servile birth, and his gross immorality, 
which caused the Emperors Tiberius and Claudius to 
declare that nobody was less fitted than he to instruct 
the youth of the metropolis, he realized sixteen thou- 
sand dollars a year from his School and about the 
same amount &om other enterprises. In addition to 
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his School he ran a clothing-store, and owned a form 
which he developed to a degree of productivity that 
excited the wonder and the envy of his neighbors. 
In spite of his large income, Suetonius teUs us, he 
scarcely met his expenditures, so luxurious was his 
standard of livii^. 

Marcus Fabius Quintilianus, however, from his 
own day to the present time has held undiqiuted 
claim to first place among the teachers of Rome. 
'Quintilian, great tutor of the wayward youth, glory 
of the Roman toga art thou, Quintilian'. is the tribute 
paid him by Martial (a.90.1-2)- A native of Cala- 
gurris in Spain, he devoted the best years of his life to 
the teaching of rhetoric in Rome under the reigns of 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. His work on The 
Education of an Orator, full of precepts of sotmd 
common sense for teachers and pupils of all time, 
written in a vivacious and sparkling style, a veritable 
treasure-house of information with regard to Roman 
education and antiquities in general, inimitable in its 
pointed criticisms of Greek and Roman authors, is a 
classic which deserves far more attention than is 
commonly given it to-day. Quintilian was the first 
Roman teacher to conduct a School supported by the 
State. Incredible as it may seem, up to the time of 
Vespasian all Schools at Rome were privately operated- 
Vespasian, according to Suetonius, established a 
yearly salary of four thousand dollars to be paid from 
the public trea-siu-y to teachers of Greek and Latin 
declamation. Naturally not all teachers were fortu- 
nate enough to profit by this arrangement. Quintilian 
seems to have enjoyed the respect and the admiration 
of his contemporaries; his numerous estates were a 
matter of comment; and, finally, he is the exempli- 
fication of Juvenal's dictum, for he was invested with 
the insignia and the rank of consul by the Emperor 
Domitian, 

For Juvenal (7,190 ff.), Remmius Palaemon was an 
example of the supremely lucky giammarian, and 
Quintilian of the supremely lucky rhetorician", 
strange and caprid 
handsome and spirited; 
the li:cky man is wise and high-bom; he wears the 
appendage of the crescent upon his shoe of costly 
black leather: the lucky man is also a great orator 
and lancer of the shafts of rhetoric, and, if he has 
caught cold, he sings so sweetly. It makes all the 
difference in the world what constellation takes you 
under its tutelage when you are bom . . . , But that 
lucky man is rarer than the white crow'. 

It would seem that with a few notable exceptions 
Suetonius's words in regard to Orbiltus held good even 
with the most succearful of Roman teachers (and I 
may add, with teachers of all ages): docuenmt 
maiore fama quam emolumento. Let us not forget, 
however, that the teacher was not deprived of that 
intangible reward which comes from within, from the 
love of one's profes-sion and from the consciousness of 
duty faithfully performed, 'that everlasting reward 
which is not subjected to the caprices of fortune'". 

i«*e E. C. Sihiw, Quintilian of Calagiimi. Amerioin JoBiiial 
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Qujntilian says <i. 12.17), 'I do not care for anyone 
even to read my book who is going to calculate how 
inudi money his studies will bring him'. 

As a dassidst in this age of crass commercialism, 
I find a warm spot in my heart for the old Roman 
grammarian Valerius Probus. Finding copies of the 
works of Plautus and others of the most ancient Latin 
authors, the memory of v\wta had_ been entirely 
obliterated at Rome, he began to read and reread 
them diligently, and then to search for other copies. 
Finally, with no other inducement than his love for 
his wort, he devoted his life to the emendation and 
the annotation of these old and despised authors, 
though he realized full well that they were magii 
oppToMo kt/enUlmi quom gloriae elfructui". 
OMtmsiTTGr dHCiMNATi RoDNEV P, Robinson 



DE REOB ET RDSTICA 

Characters: King Alfred (A.); Rustica, a peasant 
woman (R.): & soldier (M.). 

Scene: the kitchen of a herdsman's oott^e in 
England, about 871 A. D. The herdsman's wife is 
discovered tending her fire, and sweeping the hearth. 

R, — Semper cineres in foco; cotidie lapidem rado, 
sed cotidie pulvis venit. (She fetches a board from the 
tabu at the left, on which ate some litUe pals of dough 
ready to be baked). Veni, panis parve; inter cineres 
caldus eris! (She puts one among the ashes. A knock 
is heard; she puts the board back on the table, and 
Uokt towards the door, kesilaling fearfully). Quis est? 
Tot hostea in vicinia sunt ut ianuam aperire timeam. 
(The knack is repeated more insistenlly; going re- 
luctantly to the door, she opens it, and retreats hastily 
to the far side of the room. Enter A.). 

R.— Quises? 

A. — Indigens sum, sine amicis, sine patria. {He is 
evidenily distrait) . 

R, — Quidnam vis? Nos quoque pauperes sumus. 

A. — Requiesccre paucas horas hac in coquina mihi 
liceat, et tecum vesperi cenare. 

R. — Sane. Sed ceoa nostra pauper est: hodie 
panem modo habebimus. Sed libenter panem tecum 
dividemus. 

A. — Gratias ago. 

R. — In hac sella conside, et panes parvos quos in 
cineres imponam tuere. Prohibe cos flagrare. {She 
bustles around, putting the cakes into the ashes). Ad 
maritum ibo, nam fortasse ad cenam caseum et carnem 
emere poterit. Noli pati parvos panes flagrarei 
{As she says the last words, she puts on her hooded cape. 
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and goes out, leaving the King silling by the fire, and 
watching the cakes. Presently, he becomes absent- 
minded, rises from his chair, and walks up and down). 

A. — Quid faciam? Ren sine corona sum. En- 
ercitus meus pulsus est, et barbari ad portas ipsas 
Londini adsunt, Milites mei, rege amisso, disper^ 
fugiufit. Me miserum! Ctar Deus me regem fedt? 
(After walking up and down a moment more, wiringine 
his hands in silence, he siis dtrwn on the chair, but with 
his back to the fire; he straddles the chair, and drops 
hit head on his arms. After a while, he Qaculales the 
following disjointed sentences). Homo timidus et 
ignavus sum; regno non sum dignus. Ei mihi, 
quid fadam? (He sits sunk in despair, his head slUl 
on his arms. Rustica, entering, sniffs the ait, then 
rushes to the fireplace, and rakes out the charred cakes), 

R.— Flagrare, ingrate, panes passus es! (She shows 
them, all burnt and spoiled, to him). Stulte, improbe, 
inepte! (She shakes her finger in his face). Nulla 
ccna hie hodie vesceris. Nihil vel ego vel tu vel 
maritus meus edet. (She turns lo the fireplace, crying, 
and wiping her eyes on her apron). 

A. — Eheu! ignosce mihi, oblitus sum. (She ig- 
nores him. He turns away with a gesture of despair). 
Pemidem ubique mecum traho. Odiosus deo sum. 
Utinam me mors vincat. (A knock is heard; then 
a soldier enters hurriedly, and kneels beside the King. 
Rustica turns round in astonishment). 

M. — Salve, rex nobilissime. Tempore opportunis- 
simo te invenio, namque Robert! exerdtus duds de, 
septentrionibus auxilio nobis venit. 

A. — Deus sit laudatus! 

M. — Multi milites iam in castris se congregant et te 
exspectant. 

A. — (inspirited). Venio. Fortuna non semper est 
adversa. Nunc secundam se monstrat, et auxilium 
eius, deae mutabilis, maximo cum gaudio acdpimus. 

R. — (She has been standing transfixed by the hearth, 
but now runs forward, and kneels beside the King, pluck- 
ing his mantle timidly. But the king hastens to get his 
cap, which he had left by the door, and his cloak, which 
he put on the table. As he passes Iht soldier, he says, 
in a lone 0} command, Veni, arfd motions with his head 
towards the door. Then he sees Ruslka, still kneeling, 
and lifts her up as she finishes the following speech). 
Mei, rex clementissime, miserere, mihi parce. Te 
non cognovi; mihi ignosce. 

A. — (smiling, as he lifts her up) — Verba tua merui, 
panem enim destrui. De castris aliquid mittam ut 
edatis. Flagrati panis obliviscere; regem modo quem 
adiuvisti memoria tene. Nunc vale; ad exerdtun^ 
ibo, ut victoriam petam, (He lifts his har\d in a 
gesture of farewell, and goes lo the door, which the soldier 
is holding open. As he goes out, he turns again, and 
naves his hand lo Rusltca). 

R. — (looking ecstatically at the hand by which the 
King had lifted her Uom her knees) Haec manus regem 
tangebat! Hi oculi regem videbant! Etiamsi nullam 
cenam habebo, beata suml 
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Elynamic Sj-mmetry: the Greek Vase. By Jay 
Hambid^e. New Haven and New York: Yale 
UoiverBity Press (lyao). Pp. i6i. f6.oo. 

For some years Mr. Jay Hambtdge has supplemented 
his strictly artistic work with a mathematical study 
of the construction of Greek artistic products. He 
has presented his theories, from time to time, in vari- 
ous series of public lectures; he has illustrated his 
principles before schools of design and has expounded 
them to select disciples. Moreover he edits and 
writes a periodical, c^Ied The Diagonal, in which 
the principles of the theory are developed and applied. 

The present volume is the outgrowth of lectures 
ddivered at Yale University on the Trowbridge Foun- 
dation, and is the tirst work published by the Trow- 
bridge Memorial Publication Fund. Mr. Hambidge 
begins his study with a brief statement of the differ- 
ence between dynamic (or active) and static (or 
passive) synunetry. Static symmetry, to which a 
short final chapter is devoted, consists of the recurrence 
in design of a single element, such as the square or the 
equilateral triangle, and is found commonly in Sara- 
cenic, Byzantine, Norman, and Gothic art. Dy- 
namic symmetry, which was known only to the Bgyp- 
tians and to the Greeks, is the principle of the es- 
tablishment of the "relationship of areas in design- 
composition". 

Mr. Hambidge's thesis, then, is that the principle 
of Greek design rests on this interrelationship of areas, 
even though the lines concerned may be, and commonly 
are, incommensurable. The mathematical elements 
are set forth in the first three chapters of the book, 
and are interpreted by the analysis of rectangles. 
The simplest illustration is found in the case of a 
rectangle where the square constructed on the end 
is exactly one-half, in area, of the square constructed 
on the side. The relationship between these end and 
side lines of the rectangle, however, is numerically 
represented by i and 1.4143-I-, which is the square 
root of two. Thus it is seen that the relationship in 
line is incommensurable, while, expressed in area, it 
is perfectly conunensurable. A similar proportionate 
relationship occurs in connection with rectangles 
where the area of the square constructed on the side 
is three times, four times, five times, etc., the area of 
the square on the end, and such rectangles are called 
respectively root three, root four, root five, etc., 
rectangles. The numerical relation between the end 
'and the side of a root five rectai^le is expressed by i 
and 2.236, which is the square root of five. Closely re- 
lated to the root five rectangle is a rectangle, the 
relationship of whose end and side is as i to 1.618. 
This is the proportionate relationship between the 
figures of a summation series, and is the normal law 
for leaf distribution on plants. A rectangle con- 
structed on these proportions possesses extraordinary 
symmetrical qualities, and is called by Mr. Hambidge 
the rectangle of the whirling squares. The square 
root of five, 3.236, is 1.618-I-.618, that is, the root 



five rectangle equals, in area, a whirling square rectan- 
gle plus its reciprocal. The root five rectangle is 
regarded as the base of dynamic symmetry. 

These are all simple, well-known, mathematical 
principles, Mr. Hambidge's achievement is the 
application of these principles to the analysis and 
interpretation of Greek design. The present work is 
concerned only with one class of products, vases, and 
the subsequent chapters are devoted to diagram- 
matical analysis of many examples in various museums. 
Almost all the measurements were made or checked 
by officers at these several museums, so that the 
possibihty of mechanical error is minimized. The 
results are, indeed, amazing. An ordinary Greek 
vase of usual graceful shape is found to be constructed 
on an elaborate system of interrelated squares and 
rectangles with their reciprocals, and diagonals with 
their perpendiculars, etc., all with a degree of accuracy 
that is rather appalling to common human nature 
with its obtrusive frailties. The apprentices and 
slaves of Greek potters with uniform skill seem to 
have followed impeccable models, without variation 
from exactitude by so much as a jot or a tittle. 

Mr. Hambidge is applying these same mathematical 
principles more widely in the study of Greek design 
and for the past year has been making, in Greece 
itself, an analysis of the construction of the Greek 
temple. The development of his results will be 
awaited with great interest. In the meantime the 
elements here enunciated are being taught in various 
schools of design, and are being practiced with most 
pleasing success in the workshops of some modem 
commercial studios. It will be an inestimable boon 
to modem design if the proportion and symmetry, so 
characteristic in common Greek products, can be 
again freely produced. Mr. Hambidge has done a 
great service in pointing out the means to this end. 
He has also been instrumental in attracting the inter- 
est of wider circles than usual to the perfection of 
Greek design. The student of Greek archaeology 
will peruse with great care the principles stated and the 
analyses explained, and, moreover, as mathematics 
is an exact science, each student can test for himself, 
to his own complete satisfaction, the applicability of 
the principles of dynamic symmetry to any particular 
case with which he may be concerned. 
CoLiMBiA umi-BRsnv T. Leslie Shbak 



Titus Pomponius Atticus: Chapters of a Biography. 
A Dissertation Presented to the Faculty of Bryn 
Mawr College. By Alice Hill Byrne. Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania (1930). Pp. viii + 103. 

The brief biography of Atticus by Nepos is careless 
in its handUng of fact, deficient in psychological 
penetration, and characterized by sweeping general- 
izations which cannot be taken literally. Neverthe- 
less, it has the value of a work by a contemporary of 
Atticus and contains passages that seem to echo 
conversations of its author with Atticus. The chief 
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source for Atticus's life is, of course, the Letters of 
Cicero. When all allowances are made, "the letters 
remain one of the most sincere and frank of extant 
human documents" (vii). It is a "fair inference" 
that, in the ^>eeche5 assigned to Atticus in Cicero's 
dialogues, the author would not make Atticus express 
opinions and ideas at variance with those he actuaUy 
held. Of the modem authorities I>rumann's chapter 
(Geschichte Roms, 5.5-87; revised by Groebo) is 
erudite, "invaluable as an index but of small value 
as an inteipretation" (vii). Ungherini and Boissier 
have been influenced too much by Drumann. The 
biography of Atticus by Peter, in bis Historiconim 
Romanorum Reliquiae, the monographs of MiinMr 
on the Uterary works of Atticus, the studies of Cicero 
by Strachan-Davidson and Sihier, are good. The 
above are the main conclusions of Dr. Byrne in regard 
to her material. She acknowledges also a great debt 
to the edition of Cicero's Letters, by Tyrrell and 

Three chapters follow her Introduction. They 
deal successively with Atticus as Man of Business 
(1-33), Atticus as Man of Letters (33-51), and Atticus 
in Pohtics (53-103). In the first chapter we find 
Atticus engaged in financial and business aflaiis of a 
Kixe and scope impressive even when measured by 
modem standards. In the light of a business cares' 
like that of Atticus, we realize the shallowness of the 
view held by certain economists, that 'capitalism' 
is a purely modem phenomenon. As banker and 
broker, real estate owner and agent, Atticus appears 
to have conducted in Rome something in the nature of 
a modtfn trust company. He was an ^riculturist 
and stock raiser on his great Epirote estate, a merchant 
At least in highly trained slaves, and, as is well known, 
a publisher. In these activities he appears as usual as 
a "Mend of all the world", performing for his friends 
many exacting commissions apparently without 
compensation and freely lending vast sums. Cicero, 
who hod a high standard of business honor, assumes 
in his letters a similar standard in Atticus. Atticus 
desired ttx the provinces a good 'business adminis- 
tration' which should saf^uard property and protect 
the creditor class, but at the same time protect the 
provincials from oppression. He had many in- 
vestments in the provinces and lent money to the 
provincial cities. 

The (diapter on Atticus as Man of Letters brings 
home the fact that Atticus, if Cicero's inferior in 
genius, was at least his equal in culture. The extent 
to which Cicero, while he was writing his works, 
leaned upon the literary judgment and taste of Atticus 
is striking in a man so vain as the orator. The edu- 
cation of the two friends appears to have been along 
the same lines. As a young man Atticus visited 
Athens and developed there the enthusiasm for Greek 
art and literature that earned for him his surname. 
The quotations in Cicero's letters (compare the inter- 
esting list on p^e 30) show that Cicero assumes in 
Atticus a wide acquaintance with both Greek and 
Lotto poets. In Athens Atticus frequented the 



gardens of Epicurus. Epicurus's scientific explanation 
of the world as well as his philosophy of conduct 
appealed to a temperament not greatly prone ap- 
parently to mysticism or passion. But Cicero "did 
not classify Atticus with the confessed hedonists that 
he counted as representative of the school" (35). 
Atticus was especially interested in politics and history. 
He deprecated the lack of literary form, of philosophy 
and of critical method in Latin historiography, and 
justly preferred the Greek historians. A list of At- 
ticus's Uterary works is given (40 ff.). The most 
important of these was the Annals, a history of Rome 
from the founding of the city, in which special attention 
w^ paid to chronology and genealt^y. Atticus had 
apparently the cooperation of Varro in this work. 
Cicero, in the works he published after the appearance 
of Atticus's book (in the Brutus and the Academica, 
for example, as compared with the earlier De Re 
Publica and De Oratore), shows an increased interest 
in history and chronolt^y which can be ascribed only 
to the influence of the Annals (compare 40 B., and the 
notes, especially the references to Manzer's article in 
Hermes [1905], 50-100). The Annals exerted con- 
siderable influence in Atticus's day and in the gene- 
rations immediately following. Pliny, for instance, 
quotes Atticus as one of his sources for Books 7 and 
33 of his Natural History. But the Annals had 
apparently disappeared by the time of Suetonius. 
In Doctor Byrne's <^inion one of the reasons why the 
work fell into oblivion was that the hopes of Atticus 
for Roman historiography had been fulfilled. History 
had taken its place as a literary form, and by the side 
of the new works a "meager and unadorned work like 
the Annals might easily fail of appreciation" (51). 
In the chapter on Atticus in PoUtics, the auth<M' 
gives in annalistic form a detailed narrative and 
analysis of Atticus's public activity from 65 to 44 
B. C. (inclusive), expressed chiefly through his re- 
lations to, and influence on, Cicero. A few facts and 
general conclusions may be noted. As is well known, 
Atticus never rose above the equestrian rank and 
never aspired to public office. He had, however, a 
keen interest in politics, and definite political ideals, 
and looked to Cicero to express these ideals in action. 
Cicero, in the De L^bus 3.26-37, makes him 
profess a "life-long dislike for all popular move- 
ments". He was identified with the equestrian class, 
but in no partisan spirit; he was opposed to un- 
stTupuIous class l^slation in favor of the equites. 
He beUeved in sound administration rather than 
constitutional reform, "m legislation promoting com- 
ma-ce without arousing class antagonism by favor- 
itism" (57). "In his leadership of the equiits, he 
doubtless urged a policy of moderate demands, efficient 
public service, honest gains" (57). He cooperated 
zealously with Cicero in the latter's attempt to effect 
a Concordia between the senatorial and the equestrian 
classes. It is evident that Cicero, in attempting to 
rally the Optimates against the Triumvirs in 56, was f I ^^ 
acting against Atticus's advice. Letto-s of Cicero > 
(4.£;8.i) seem to indicate that Atticus was advising 
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cooperation, even subordination, to the Triumvirs, 
"but that he still felt that Cicero had a peculiar 
province in the state" <7l). By 51 Atticus, like 
Cicero, had come definitely to regard Caesar as danger- 
ous, and now advised Cicero to withdraw from his 
connection with Caesar. Atticus Jiad not at first 
shared Cicero's enthusiasm for Pompey, but we now 
find him among Fompey's partisans. When the 
conflict between Caesar and the Senate began, the 
character of Atticus's advice to Cicero can be inferred 
from Cicero's letters of December, 50 B. C. 'I really 
disapprove of opposing Caesar, but my vote shall go 
with Pompey' (7.6.2), and, a few days later, 'I vote 
with Gnaeus Pompey, that is with Titus Pomponius' 
(7.7.7). Atticus clung to the belief that peace with 
honor could be made between the Optimates and 
Caesar, but he never wavered in his view that, should 
peace prove Impossible, it was Cicero's duty finally to 
leave Italy and take his place by the side of Pompey 
if the latter 'made a stand somewhere" (9.10.7). In 
49 Atticus himself, while in Rome, "accommodated 
himself to the Caesarian r^ime" (88), but apparently 
without servility. He took up Ciceio's cause with 
the Caesarians, but was not in a position directly to 
ask favors from Caesar, He protested against Cicero's 
retirement from the Forum after Tullia's death, and 
urged him at least to write political articles. In 44 
Atticus joined the group of those who openly rejoiced 
at the assassination of Caesar, and did what he could 
to rally a party around Brutus. He distrusted Octa- 
vian and warned Cicero against him. It was ap- 
parently Atticus who gave Cicero the signal for the 
publication of the Second Phillipic — Cicero's definite 
declaration of war against Antony. For the remainder 
of the life of Atticus we are dependent mainly upon the 
biography of Nepos. How, after the part he had 
played, he escaped in the proscriptions of the Second 
Triumvirate is, to the present writer at least, something 
of a mystery. Apparently he had by his manifold 
services to his contemporaries garnered so rich a 
harvest of golden opinions that the Triumvirs thought 
it wise to spare him. Dr. Byrne thus sums up 
his influence on Cicero (101-102): 

The greatest value of his counsel lay in its constant 
moral stimulus. If he could not advise great action, 
he could advise great renunciations. Whether he 
could have steeled himself to recommending martyr- 
dom if he had thought cause and occasion worthy it 
is not possible to say; he certainly did not want 
Cicero to suffer martyrdom for the sake of Pompey, 
nor Brutus at the hands of Antony. But there was 
in him strength to advise Cicero to put aside proffered 
advancement for the sake of principle, to msist on 
wM-k in smaller spheres when he had thus dosed to 
himself the great avenues to prosperity and honors, 
and through years of such work to supply him with 
patience, courage and a sense of accomplishment. 

In this work the author has etlected a sj'nthesis of 
facts already familiai— always a service in a study so 
divided among specialists as that of Roman antiqui- 
ty — and she has contributed many valuable ideas and 
obseivations of her own. Her exploitation of the 
source material seems thorough. Among the modem 



authorities cited one misses a few familiar titles (For- 
syth's biography of Cicero for instance), but it may be 
assumed that this is because Dr. Byrne did not r^ard 
these works as conliibuting anything of special value 
to her study of Atticus. 
Smith College. William D. Gray 
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Alt Kreta: Kunst und Kunstgewerbe in Ag&ischen 
Kulturkreise. By Helmuth Th. Bossert. Berlin: 
Wasmuth (1921). Pp. 66. 272 Illustrations. 

This beautiful and elaborately illustrated work has 
just reached this country and is doubtless destined — - 
on account of its relatively low price no less than of 
its merits— to enjoy widespread popularity. It should, 
in particular, be of preeminent service to teachers of 
courses in Aegean civilization. 

The introductory portion presupposes a somewhat 
detailed knowledge on the part of the reader of the 
main facts attending the life and activities of the 
Creto- Mycenaean peoples, and consists of a series of 
essays on Aegean si'bjects written in a strikingly 
brilliant and racy style (one finds it hard to belteve 
that, after all, Heir Bossert is not of Gallic origin!). 
The author discusses such topics as the relation of 
Aegean art to Etruscan, Babylonian, Egyptian, and 
Hittite!, Aegean religion as manifested in the artis- 
tiu remains. Does the oriental or the ocddeatal element 
predominate in early Crete and the Islands?, What 
is the position of the female in the Aegean religion 
and State? Then, after the introduction of a chrono- 
logical table — which is, however, scarcely up to date 
in its nomenclature — , a section of the book is devoted 
to the presentation of a valuable list of sources (rf 
Information regarding Crete and her peoples, derived 
from Egyptian, Babylonian, and Biblical originals. 
The illustrations, which cover more than two 
hundred consecutive pages, are of uniform style and 
are uncolored. They comprise the entire 6eld, and 
include topographical plans, architecture, painting, 
sculpture in relief and in the round, pottery, swcrd- 
blodes, gold (M'naments, and seals. There appear 
also some examples of Cretan script, including the 
Phaestos Disk, and a series of monuments from ^ypt 
which are of Cretan origin or bear strong indications 
of Cretan influence. The arrangement of this illustra- 
tive material is far in advance of that of the ordinary 
handbook and cannot be too highly commended. 
A preceding section of the text (though, somewhat 
curiously, not inunediately preceding) furnishes sudi 
details as the provenance of each work of art shown, 
its present location, and, generally, a statement of its 
original publication. 

The book is not altogethei free from inconsistencies 
and small errors, particularly in its references to 
English publications; notwithstanding, it is un- 
doubtedly the best work of its size on this subject 
that has yet appeared. 

ALLHnxHV CoLLBcr. Meadville, Pa A. D. PBASSK 
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HOMER AND RECENT DISCOVERIES! 

The scope of this paper will appear as I proccEd. 
But let me say at the outset thai we may regard it as 
a good omen, that it has chanced that the first paper 
to be read from this chair should be devoted to Homer. 
To the Greeks Homer was first in several ways. 



archaeologist. It is my purpose this afternoon to 
consider some of these realities, and to see what is 
their special interest for the student of Homer. 

Three influences have combined since the opcnin|; 
of the present century to bring these realities of the 
ancient Greek world into prominence. First, renewed 



was, as indeed he is to ourselves, at the beginning of study of the Homeric Catalogues of the Greek and the 

literature. He was the /or5 perennis, the fountain- Trojan forces, resulting in their rescue from the slough 

head of inspiration for all bards; he was the foun- cf contempt in which German criticism had immersed 

dation of all knowledge and wisdom. Education them, has confirmed the truth of the Homeric ge- 

must begin with the poems as an encyclopedia of all ography. For one thing, and it is worth bearing in 

the arts, and the model for all accomplishment in niind in regard to the Greek Catalogue, this earliest of 

letters. I think a short Education Act of one Greek all descriptions of Greece has been proved to apply 

State made that compulsory. So that we are in a exactly to the Mycenaean world, as that work] has 

manner following ancient precedent when we say with been restored to us by excavation. 

Qaiatiiiian, nos rile cotpiuri ab Homero. It is good for The second influence was the publication by a 

us to make a beginning with Homer. French scholar and explorer, M. VictOT Birard, of a 

Up to about halt a century ago, say the year 1870. very delightful work on the Odyssey, in which he 

when I was graduating in Aberdeen, Homeric study showed how much reality there is in the travels of 

was largely occupied with what is to be found, as the the hero of that poem. These have been familiar to 



saying is, between the two boards of the book. 
leaving the substance of the poems, a lecturer o 
epic might have gone on to trace their influence on all 
European literature, to compare them with other 



all from chiklhood as wanderings in Wonderland. 
M. B&-ard, on the contrary, shows that at any rate 
most of them took place, not in that extramtmdane 
sphere, but in the world of fact, and that again h 



heroic poetry, and even to deal with the heroic age helped to establish the truth and the actuality of the 
generally as a stage in national development. And Homeric record. 



he could not have avoided the great Homeric Question. 
But other phases of the study that are familiar to us 
hardly existed for him. It is of these new extensions 
that I propose to speak. 

In 1870 the great controversy as to the age and the 
authorship of the poems was in full blast, and it has 
continued to rage ever since. But I am not going to 
trouble you with any account of it ; I only use it as a 
starting-point. You know the main issue, 
these poems are the work of o 



The third influence is the archaeological; it is the 

most important of the three. In 1870 there would 

have been questions, for our im^inary lecturer, such as 

these: Was the poet describing a real world, whether he 

knew it as his own environment, or only by tradition? 

And if it was real, how was it to be dated with i^er- 

ence to what we know of Greek history? And he 

le It as a ^ould have found it hard to answer because, until 

whether shortly after that year, our knowledge of Greece 

poetic genius, or of „^t back only to the eighth century before Christ. 

,T!!'^."'!!f!_*^^^^Jr'!f.'" ';*^^eV**^?.^^^'. T^. ^'^'^^ ^*«t ^' '^ darkness, with myth and legend 

instead of records, and history tor Greece had not 



you also know that Dr. Walter Leaf, the distinguished 
author of a large critical edition of the Iliad, has in the 
past been one of the leading advocates in this country 
of the methods, peculiarly German, by which the 
poems have been dissected into fragments. He has 
now, in a remarkable palinode, when demitting oflice 
as President of the Hellenic Society, formally abjured 
these methods as "obsolete and harmful", and has 
condemned German Homeric scholarship as "hopeless- 
ly cfiete and sterile". And he goes on to suggest a 
better means of solving the Homeric problem. We 
are to confront Homer with what he calls the "re- 
alities of life" as discovered by the geographer and the 

■Tbii paper mi nad, on Octat 
AddfCH, ID the newly eiublished 
Ckuacal AvocUtioa of Sco tland. 



That has all been changed by the excavations ot 

Schliemann, Evans, and others, but the significance 
of the resultii^ revolution in our knowledge ot classical 
antiquity is perhaps not realized as fully as it should 
be. It woukl be too much to say that it is to be 
placed beside other great events in world history 
which are styled epoch-making, but let us at least 
reflect that our concern is with the Mediterranean and 
the countries about its Eastern waters. There was 
the cradle in which all ancient civilisation was nursed, 
and in which our modem culture and our religion 
originated. The importance ot the results of the 
exploration of these regions is thus clear. It is just 
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this— that there are many things in our present-day Homer depicts may be as early as the ctose trf the 

civilisation which we cannot properly understand Mycenaean period. The point for ua is that the 

without examining its growth, and the first step to Homeric life is seen to have been a real life in a real 

that end is obviously the study of its birth in the world, and it is a point for young Homeric students 

Mediterranean area. to mark. As Sir William Ramsay recently put it. 

The archaeologist, in extending our knowledge of "the poems are only a fragment taken out of the 

Greece and things Greek by maoy centuries, has Tale of Troy for his own purpose" — Homer's purpose 

furnished us with much information about the great as a poet— ."but under and behind them is a vast 

Minoan power, known to us before only by vague basis of history and religion and adventure and voyage 

tradition, with its capital at Knossos in Crete, with and trade and war". The epic in fact gives us the 

wide dominion, and with settlements even in remote very age and body of the time. It exhibits a world 

parts of the Western Mediterranean. It has a high in action, a world in its vigorous youth, and that is 

civilisation, with an art which exhibits, to quote why some have claimed that Homer is the only true 

from a recent work, "an originality, power and taste epic poet in all literature. His is an epic of national 

which in several respects will bear comparison with life and high emprise. 

the art of Greece at its best period". Trade, com- i ^u take one aspect of the life, the commerce. 

merce, and navigation are active, timber and copper We now know how ancient and active it was. You 

being to it what coal and iron have been to us. It is nwy, if you please, see nothing in the voyages of 

an island empire like our own, with unfortified towns, Jasonand Theseus to the Black Sea, or in the ad- 

and depending for protection on its fleet. In the ventures of Herakles outwde the Mediterranean, but 

fifteenth century B. C— 1450 seems now to be the the demonstrations of the archaeologist are not to be 

favorite date— it is crushed, the Minoan Age ends, disregarded. We read them with surprise, but he 

and power in some way, not finally ascertained, passes soothes our incredulity with the assurance that we 

from Crete to Mycenae on the mainland of Greece, aj-e to forget the "unplumbed estranging sea" of 

Then begins the Mycenaean Age, and it lasts till the which the poets speak, and believe with him that "of 

eleventh century, after which comes the real but all geographical impediments to intercourse the sea is 

now gradually contracting Dark Age of Greece. But the least efEective". The kmg voyages of the Polyne- 

the fascinating story of the Crete of Minos and that of sia„s j„ ^^le canoes are often referred to in illus- 

Mycenae can be read in many familiar manuals, tration. Ages before Homeric days the Minoans of 

My purpose is to gather some of the results that flow Crete traded with Egypt and Libya, with Spain in 

from the discoveries in the Aegean, and from the more the West, and perhaps with the Black Sea in the 

intensive study of the geography of very andent East. The Odyssey, as interpreted by B&ard. shows 

Greece. us Jjq„ this intercourse was carried on, and nothing 

One of these is that the Homeric arena is seen to be ia his book is more strikii^ than his demonstration 
just the Greek world, though perhaps not so popu- that the Sailing Directions— so to call them — in this 
lous, which was the scene of those dramas which old poem are almost identical verbally with the In- 
Herodotus and Thucydides afterwards presented to structions issued by the Admiralties of our day for 
their readers. You have first Greece itself with the the guidance of the naval and mercantile marme of 
coasts and the islands of the Aegean. This was the Europe. And this navigation was active in spite of 
known, the well-known world. But there was an- the smallness of the craft, the perils of the sea, and 
other sphere in the Western Mediterranean, and it is the dangers from piracy, though possibly these last 
there that the adventures of Odysseus are placed, had been, as tradition asserts, diminished or sup- - 
It is true that the mariners of Crete had sailed West, pressed by the Cretan warships. And here there is 
even as far as Italy, as early, so Sir Arthur Evans another parallel with our own country. Just as 
assures us, as the fourth millenium B. C, but these Minos made the seas safe for his mercantile marine. 
Western seas were not familiarly known, especially so has Britain suppressed, in her own and the general 
after the Cretan power had declined. They were interest, piracy, the slave-trade and gun-running in 
thus a suitable locale wherein to place the Great the Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean, and the China 
Wanderings, which, if we except some obviously Seas. Let me dte yet another parallel between the 
fairy features which the poet has woven into his ancient days and modem Europe. You remember 
narrative, are based on the information, vague of that the Odyssey shows that piracy was a not dis- 
course and no doubt often exaggerated and even creditable occupation. It is spoken of as quite an 
deliberately distorted, brought by shipmen who had ordinary means of amassing wealth. Compare then 
had experience of the less civilised peoples of the the Vikings of Scandinavia, who went on their 
West. 'summer-ledings' for part of the year, and during the 

That is all that time permits me to say of Homer's '^'- ot '* ^^ ^'^^ ^"^ -^ QO'et. respectable country 

world. As regards the life that was lived in it there gentlemen. 

has been a problem — to reconcile and correlate the The traffic by land is of equal interest. Again 

culture described in the poems with the civilisation it startles us to hear that in that age thoe were long 

uncovered by the spade, and that has not been easy, trade routes for the conveyance of caravans of goods, 

but Sir Arthur Evans can now say that the life which There was one from Central Asia to Northern Italy, 
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another acroGS Europe by which amber came down 
irom the Baltic to the Adriatic, and yet another from 
Asia Minor up through Troy and on to Serbia. Think 
of the mountains and the rivers, the forests and the 
marshes and the barren irastes that barred the way. 
Yet trade there was, and the explanation, strange as 
it may seem, appears to have been — blackmail. 
Rulers who were, in origin at least, only robber chiefs, 
established strongholds, what in modem Turkey are 
called denendju, at which they levied dues, and in 
return helped and protected the trade which it was 
their interest to encourage as a source of gain. Myce- 
nae itself, that great grim fortress, was only a big 
toU-house in the mountains, and it made the foreigner 
pay, as our genteel expression is, by squeesing taxes 
out of the trade between East and West. The lords 
of Mycenae and Corinth, as I believe, prevented 
trailic from crossing the Isthmus and compelled it 
to pass Mycenae and pay toll. We are oU familiar 
with the name of one of these rulers, Sisyphus. 
Homer says of hira, Kiptitret tirtr' irlfUr, which 
R. L. Stevenson would, I suppose, have translated, 
'he was the howlingest cheese for trickery that ever 
lived'. You remember he cheated Death himself, 
and. when they did get him settled in Hades, he 
escaped, but was caught and condemned to force up 
ahillastonethateverrolleddownagain.But what is not 
so well known is that the punishment fitted one of his 
cruel amusements on earth, which was to hurl rocks 
down the hills of the Isthmus on travellers using the 
narrow way below. I suggest that we may have 
here, embedded in the myth, an embargo on traffic, 
cruder no doubt than the expedients employed by 
modem nations for the capture of one another's 
commerce, to force traders to use the route that best 
suited the lord of the Isthmus. 

I turn from commerce to war, to that famous war 
against Troy which was the great heroic achievement 
of early Greece. In the two epics wc have the whole 
story — the origin of the war, the preliminary ne- 
gotiations, the gathering of the clans, the course of 
the war, the capture of Troy, and the return of the 
chiefs to their homes. Formerly this renowned tale 
was to many scholars mere myth or moonshine. 
Troy had never existed. Helen was the Dawn, 
Penelope the Clouds, and Odysseus the Sun or the 

We can now take a different view. Homeric Troy 
b there, as Ecbltemann when a boy told his father it 
miui be. And the war itsdf, 'that laid old Troy in 
ashes', is accepted as a struggle between East and 
West that actually took place, that may have b^un 
at an even earlier period, and that may be said to be 
ending only now. The dismantling of the Gallipoli 
fortifications that was commenced a few months 
ago was the opening of the last scene in the last act 
of a drama which b^an when the good ship Argo — 
famous already in Homer's day, for he says she was 
in all men's mouths — burst through the Straits and 
into the silent sea beyond. The great expedition 
from Achaeis came later, the ultimate compelling 



cause being then as now economic. I recently saw 
it concisely stated in enormous letters of blood, the 
better to make one's flesh creep, on the contents 
bill of a newspaper at a railway statbn— "Dearer 
Bread and Butter". Greece wanted more and cheaper 
grain and olives. But scholars of repute are willing 
to bdieve that the abduction of an Achaean princess 
was, as Homer sings, the immediate cause, just as the 
immediate cause of our Great War and its 'woes 
unnumbered' (including dear bread and butter and 
all else) was the murder of an Austrian prince. 

But, further, the main event, the culmination of 
the enterprise or series of enterprises in the over- 
throw of the power that barred the Dardanelles— a 
name that in its origin goes far beyond Homer — is 
now known to have taken place just when the ancients 
said it did, towards the ctose of the twelfth century. 
The year 11S4 B. C. for the fall of Troy used to be 
one which we respected about as little as 4,004, but 
now it is practically accepted. The evidence has 
been brought together and examined with a wealth 
of knowledge in a very remarkable paper by Messrs. 
Frost and Myres. published in the Leipzig periodical 
Klio, eariy in the recent Great War, and entitled 
The- Histoncal Background of the Trojan War. I 
read it myself, if you will excuse the expression, with 
a chuckle. Many years ago. in his Homeric Synchro- 
nism, Gladstone compared, a fictitious expedition to 
Egypt, described by Odysseus in the Odyssey when 
L beggar, with a coalition from the North 
an Egyptian kir^ which is an historical fact, 
and he argued that, if that coalition was in the poet's 
mind when he wrote the passage, here was obviously 
an important link between the Egypt of history and 
the Greece of the epic. His argument, which some- 
how appealed to me as a mere tyro, probably got no 
attention, for his Homeric Studies were, as I once 
saw it put in the Athenaeum, the "Punch" of Oxford 
reading men in those days. But see how the whirligig 
of Time brings in his revenges. You will find in the 
paper I have mentioned exactly the same argument 
on similar data, though naturally Egyptology has 
made these more abundant now. The old ^tXifurpot 
was right. 

In regard to this great central fact, then. Homer 
has been vindicated. But we know he is true to 
life in many another detail, for these discoveries 
enable us to see many a Homeric thing, and indeed 
many a Homeric scene, with our own eyes. A big 
two-handled cup that has been found answers exactly 
to the desmption in the Iliad of the jug in which a 
refreshing posset was brewed tor Nestor, back from 
the fighting on the plain. Gems have been found 
which show us how the Homeric encounters with 
lions were fought. The scene on the famous shield 
of Achilles in which the battlements of a beleaguered 
city are manned by the old men, the women, and the 
boys, when all the men able to bear arms have gone 
out to meet the enemy, is depicted on a fragment of a |p 
silvCT vase, and the exquisite description of a dance, 
in which youths and maidens now whirl about in a 
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circle with the smoothness of a potter's wheel, and 
now break into lines and advance to meet each other, 
may well, we are told, have been suggested to the 
poet by a fresco which adorns an inner wall of the 
palace at Knnssos. 

There is vindication in another direction; there 
is much confirmation of tradition, even of old legends, 
of which Greece has a larger stock than most countries. 
These apparently idle tales have been found, many 
of them, to have a core of truth which has been over- 
laid by spurious accretion, but the addition has not 
destroyed, it has only served to preserve, this nucleus. 
The recovery of these particles of fact is a fascinating 
task, but of course must not be pushed too far. Sisy- 
phus has already afforded one little example, and the 
Trojan War is itself an outstanding instance. I 
will add yet another, and a very informing one. We 
have all read in Kingsley's Heroes the sta-y of Minos, 
king of Crete, whose "ships are as the sea-gulls" and 
whose "palace is like a marble hall", and of Theseus 
and Ariadne and the Labyrinth and the grisly Mino- 
taur. We now have it from the archaeologist that 
every item in the tale has its origin in real life. Some 
day it may be proved that some knowledge of aero- 
nautics is implicit in the tale of Daedalus and the 
wings he made for his son. It may even be discovered 
that the legend of the giant Talus, who patrolled the 
coasts of Crete and who could make himself red-hot to 
invaders, conceals some means devised by the Minoan 
Government to supplement the sure shield which it 
possessed in its grand fleet. 

But, if these discoveries confirm, they also correct, 
confounding the wisdom of some of oiar older sdiolars. 
For example, there is a book by a German, Victor 
Hehn, on the wanderings of plants and animals from 
their home in Asia to Greece and Italy'. It is crammeil 
with erudition and it achieved a great repu- 
tation. But the editor of the eighth edition has had 
to point out that the archaeologist has now rendered 
many of the conclusions nugatory. We forget all 
speculations as to the lateness of the introduction 
of the olive into Europe, when we see the tree figured 
on a Cretan sarcophagus and find the stones of the 
fruit. The same may be said of the cat, which appears 
as a sign in certain Cretan writing". The dove, 
instead of reaching Greece in 500 B. C., was there at 
least as far back as the year 3,000. Or consider the 
question of writing. You remember the 'baleful 
signs' mentioned in Iliad 6, and the dispute there 
was over the question whether writing was known 
in Homer's age. It has now been ascertained that 
writing was familiar at a far earlier date. In Crete 
pottery was inscribed "in a running hand" with reed 
pen and ink centuries before, and in Egypt "a rapid 
form of writing on jars" was known at a still earlier 
period. The old discussions have become antiquated, 



and we hear with amazement that it was our old 
biblical friends, the Philistines, the Philistines of all 
people, whose name is in these days a synonym tor 
the uncultured, who took the Cretan script to Pales- 
tine, where Phoenicians adopted and modified it, and 
transmitted it to Europe. And Europe, Professor 
Sayce tells us. had a narrow escape from something 
worse. There was a time when the cuneiform script 
was within an ace of becoming predominant in the 
world. Our corruption of the Phoenician characters 
in our daily correspondence « often weird enough, 
but apparently it is thought that with cuneiform we 
should have achieved even greater prodigies of illegi- 
bility. 

Another point of interest is the modemness of 
much that has been discovered. Who could have 
dreamt, for instance, that anything approaching the 
style of female attire in these days of ours had ever 
before existed under the sun? Yet the Cretan frescoes 
display ladies of the period dressed in fashions, and 
with a verve, that entort from a Frenchman the excla- 
mation that they are "vraies Parisiennes". They 
show us, in yellow, purple, and blue as the prevailing 
colors, pleated skirts, zouave jackets, pinched waists — 
probably, says an Italian authority, produced by 
stays — and elaborate hairdressing and high-heeled 
shoes. There seems to have been a pretty taste in 
what our audaciously illustrated papers flaunt before 
our gaae as lingerU. At Tiryns, again, as we see 
from a wall-painting, ladies drove out to the hunt 
and were in at the death. In tact, in the words of 
one writer, "there was an open and easy association 
of men and women unparalleled till our own day". 
The Italian savant I have just quoted describes the 
Minoan kitchen apparatus as "full of ingenious con- 
trivances, including a pot specially adapted for slow 
boiling". The drainage system of the great palace 
was based on an accurate knowledge of hydraulics, 
and was such as was never again equalled in Europe 
for about three thousand years, i. e. till the close of 
the eighteenth century of our own era— and you 
know from Aristophanes and other authors what 
the insanitation of Athens in her prime was, a thousand 
years after the heyday of Crete, not to come down 
to our neighbour, "the modem Athens", and the 
horrors of 'gardyloo'*. Dr. Wace has recently told 
us how, as the result of further excavation at Myce- 
nae, an astonishing system of walls, drains, and cis- 
terns has been discovered there*. This helps us— 
here is confirmation of tradition ^ain — to appreciate 
a not otherwise readily comprehensible story about 
Agamemnon recorded by Eustathius, who says that 
Agamemnon 'is represented as having taken delight 
in the digging of wells'. "Perhaps", says an au- 
thority, "Agamemnon maintained the artificial water- 
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But ne need not go to the archaeologist for proof 
of this modemness. Careful reading of the Classics, 
even of a poet as old as Homer, should suffice, if we 
bear in mind the dictum of Sir Richard Jebb, that one 
of the objects of classical study should be "to see 
ancient life on ever}' side which can illustrate our 
own". It should be a comfort to the modem grumbler 
that not only Aristophanes, but also less commonly 
read authors, such as Lucian or Athenaeus, or Theo- 
phrastiis or Herondas, show that there was already 
much of our up-to-date (as we regard it) frivolity 
and foolishness in their day. There were strikes and 
corners; shopkeepers damped the wool and watered 
the liquor, and put the best figs on the top of the 
basket. There were knuts who lisped and drawled 
and jazzed, and ladies who rouged and adorned their 
faces with patches, and dyed their hair — auburn 
tresses being the favorite — and, in the words of Mark 
Twain describing present day practice, "curled and 
frizzled it into scandalous and ungodly forms". They 
had in those days freak dinners, very freakish indeed, 
and a mania for old furniture. They even had our 
little jokes. For some parallels see Mr. Piatt's By- 
ivay.s in the Classics. 

All this should help us to combat a not uncommon 
prejudice against the past, its peoples, their languages, 
and their ways, as a sorry scheme of things, musty, and 
necessarily inferior, and not worth troubling about. 
Go back to a period thousands of years, possibly a 
hundred thousand years, earlier than the palmy 
days of Crete, when men were still in the savage 
state, and dwelling, like Homer's 'Pheres', in the 
hollows of the hills. I read that or the walls of the 
caves of Altamtra in Spain, "the Sistine Chapel", 
as it has been called, of prehistoric art, there are 
polychrome pictures which are "the admiration of 
the world". Or, to take a smaller matter, the needles 
with which the men of those days — the end of the 
early Stone Age — sewed their skins together were 
better than any the Romans ever used. Mr. Rice 
Holmes, in concluding his very interesting work on 
Ancient Britain, says, "perhaps the story which this 
book has told may lead a few to become less self- 
complacent, and to think more of their primitive 
ancestors". Or, to return to the East, of which, as 
the iate Professor Mahaffy has told us, Greece is 
and has always been a part, I read in one of Professor 
.'^ayce's works that the Tel El Amama tablets show 
that the Mosaic Age was, in literary culture, as civil- 
ised as our own, and that in the then world of the 
Near East there was fully as much intercourse be^ 
tween nations as at the present day. Our ideas on 
the subject need constant revision as discovery widens 
our knowledge. The oldest age of Greece is not so 
old after all. It is separated from us by a mere fraction 
of the hundred or more millenia that man has been 
on the earth, and nearer to us than we allow our- 
selves to believe. Our knowledge of prehistory is 
still scanty, and there are civilisations which have 



been bom and have flourished and perished of which 
we know little. Civilisation, Professor Flinders 
Petrie tells us, is an intermittent phenomesion. Dur- 
ing 10,000 years Egypt has had a series of civili- 
sations. In the course of ages the same developments 
and ways and customs and what-not reappear at 
intervals. For "the thing that hath been, it is that 
which shall be, and there is no new thing under the 

But my point is this, that the study of origins is 
always reducing our conceit in our progress, by show- 
ing us how much of the present, even of our advanced 
present, there is in the past. But what is of perhaps 
greater interest to the Homeric student is that there 
is so much of the past in the present, helping us to 
understand better past and present alike. How 
that is the province of the historian as well as of the 
antiquarian has been shown by Professor Heainshaw 
in an interesting paper in the Contemporary Review 
tor July. Examples abound for the Homerist. Take 
again the Homeric lion-hunts, of which we see spirited 
illustrations on Cretan gems. One such encounter, 
with spear and shield, was enacted a few years ago 
in eeery particular before Mr. Roosevelt in Zululand. 
I could illustrate some of the difficulties presented 
by the Homeric warrior's spcarthrowiog from Captain 
Cook's voyages, or from Professor Sollas's account, 
in his book on Ancient Hunters, of the entraordinary 
skill with the spear of the Tasmanian aborigines. 
1 find my reading constantly supplies illustrations. 
Only a few days ago I read of an American lady in 
Sicily. She tells a wise woman there — 2,000 years 
after Theocritus's time — of the second of that poet's 
Idylls, in which a lovelorn girl performs a charm to 
bring her lover back, wheieupon the old lady works 
it out exactly as it had been done in the poet's day. 
Again, there is a controversy, made in Germany, 
about Ithaka, the home of Odysseus, in which one 
side makes capital out of the statement in the Odys- 
sey, which it was disposed to ridicule, that flocks and 
herds were transported from the island to the main- 
land for pasture at certain seasons. A paper in the 
Scotsman newspaper last year described exactly the 
same practice in the Aran islands off the West coast 
of Ireland at the present day. Or, again, it astonished 
many people a few years ago to hear that pottery 
was being manufactured in the Hebrides without 
the wheel, as rude as the vessels that have been dis- 
covered in the early strata in Crete. 

India can supply illustrations in abundance. One 
can see the steading of the good swineherd Eumaeus 
in clearings on the mountains of the West, and hard 
by the IXirat, the inviolate demesne of the god, in 
Sophocles's beautiful description, rir diSaror *««B 
^vWiha iivfitittifwar iiHi\tor, and men as wild as 
Homer ever knew arc still scratching the soil with 
Hesiod's onepiece plough. There are on the banks 
of the Nerbudda rude stone memorial pillars that 
match to a marvel the stelae which Fchliemann un- 
earthed at Mycenae. I have ridden twenty miles— 
I was young and inexperienced at the time, and never 
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repeated the enperiment — on the most primitive 
possible form of the Homeric car, and I had the very 
best reason for understanding how such a vehide 
could be upset by collision with a mere taniBrisk 
bosh on the plain of Troy. And these are only a 
few facts out of many. I should like, however, to 
Add this much. I had the good fortune to have for 
some years intimate acquaintance with a bit of the 
real old India, of India, that is, before it came under 
the settling influence of Britain, and the more I come 
to know, ftt>m the writings of experts, of Mycenaean 
Greece, the more I am convinced that conditions 
were very similaT to what they were in this old India. 
In each country there were many states or chieftain- 
ships generally more or less in a state of unrest. For- 
est and waste were much more abundant than now, 
and the highways of traffic were the merest tracks. 
In old India there was hardly a mile of made road 
away from the vicinity of the great capital cities. 
In Greece there was but the one paved system in the 
neighborhood of Mycenae itself, remains of which 
are still visible to-day. The trade along these roads 
I have*already referred to, and the description applies 
to India. We are told that, in the days when the 
Marathas were sweeping over the country and fighting 
and plundering year after year, in spite of this and 
other discouragements, trade went on so regularly 
that an order for cash issued by a banker in India 
would be honoured by his correspondent in the far 
North. The secret of it all is again blackmail in the 
shape of transit dues, which were formerly universal 
in India. They are now abolished, to the great relief 
of commerce, but in my own experience they were 
still levied, in an almost incredible number of forms, 
in the Native States. I have seen, in wild parts of 
the country, long lines of bullocks and pontes, owned 
and led by gipsies called Wanjaris — a name which 
means Traversers of the Forest — toiling heavy laden 
over tracks in the jungle over which one would say 
no domesticated animal could pass even without a 
load. And these tracks had been used from time 
immemorial. I remember one which had fallen info 
disuse and become covered by forest, but which 
could be traced by a series of splendid wells built by 
the gipsy leaders who had earned wealth from the 
tiade they served. 1 conceive that these were just 
the conditions that obtained in Mycenaean Greece, 
and that the paths over which the traveller in the 
Greece of to-day sees mules and asses carrying burdens 
were the arteries of commerce in those early days. 
Then the past is at our doors of course in language — 
language which you know has been said to be fossil 
poeby. To extract the past is the function of the 
linguistic palaeontologist, and you know how he 
charms us with his surprises. I leamt with pleasure 
the other day that, when I say I am going for a walk 
along the dunes by the sea in St. Andrews, 1 am using 
the word that Homer uses in the resounding phrase 
ra^i Strm ToXv^XoCir^io 0aXA«ffi)i. It would, how- 
ever, take me beyond my limits to show the extent 
to which — to use the words of an American pro- 



'we unconsciously use the heritage of classical 
antiquity", but let me tell you of a striking illus- 
tration which he gave. Some twenty-five centuries 
ago some Greek mercenaries employed in Egypt 
carved an inscription, which still exists, on the le^ of 
the colossal statue of King Rameses II. The pro- 
fessor took from it letters, in all their old native 
rudeness, and made with them the sentence, THE 
PAST IS NOT SO DEAD AS SOME MEN STATE 
IT TO BE, and these words, framed in oU Greek 
letters, could be read oS without any hesitation by 
any child that knows the capital letters of our alpha- 
bet. That old collection of letters lives, and so does 
the language. It is not to be thought of or spoken 
of as dead. I hope you have all read Professor Post- 
gate's admirable pamphlet entitled Dead Language 
and Dead Languages, the arguments in which are a 
most effective antidote to that foolish idea (see The 
Classical Weekly 5.33-34, 41-42). 

There is one branch of this subject, relating to 
Place-names, which has proved of the greatest service 
to the ethnologist in his Mediterranean researches. 
The names of mountains and the rivers, and even of 
towns after they have disappeared, or left only ruins 
or shapeless mounds, continue to cling to the locali- 
ties. As Canon Taylor says in his Words and Places — 
one of those many charming treatises on word-lore 
with which all young students should be familiar — 
"the hills, the valleys and the rivers are the writing- 
tablets on which unlettCTcd nations have been able 
to inscribe their names". Let us take Hellas, as 
notable a name, I suppose, as any in history. It is 
still the name of Greece to-day, as you see from its 
postage stamps. It is as old as Homer, though to 
him it meant little more than a district of Thessaly, 
the valley of the Spercheus. And all these ages it 
has never left that spot, for Messrs. Wace and Thomp- 
son, when engaged on excavation there, found that 
the river is still known locally as the ElWdha. The 
Caesareas and Alexandrias of classical times and the 
Victorias of our own day tell their own stories, and 
just so do the Minoas which Minos of Crete, or suc- 
cessive monarchs of that name, which may be a dy- 
nastic title like Pharaoh or Caesar, scattered about 
the Mediterranean. They indicate points to which 
the Cretan power extended. Again, the man familiar 
with Homer was no doubt more interested than others 
when he read in June last of that thrust by the Greeks 
from the neighbourhood of Smyrna against their 
hereditary foe, for it was Homer that first made 
known to him the Hyllus and the Hermus and Tmolus 
Mount and Ida and Lapsak^ and other names. 

And now a word as to the future, which I am happy 
to think is full of promise, for those of you especially 
who are on the threshold of life. Our knowledge of 
antiquity, which generally increases but slowly, may 
soon make an advance per solium. It is something 
for the eager young scholar to look forward to. Some 
day the inscribed clay tablets, which the conflagration 
which destroyed the palace at Knossos baked and 
preserved for us, and which have so far defied the 
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skill even of their discoverer, will be read, 
ly. we may hope, with the certain deciphi 
Hittite records and the more thorough 
sites in Asia Minor which new political conditions 
will render feasible. The Knossos tablets may be, 
as some certainly are, only inventories of the stores 
and treasures kept in the cellars of that labyrinthine 
pile, but hope suggests that there may be among 
them other documents, possibly lists of tribute in 
kind exacted by Crete of the hundred cities from the 
coasts and islands that she held in fee, or even — I 
think Sir Arthur Evans has himself made the sug- 
gestion — excerpts from the famous laws of Minos. 
Think of the joy of the classical antiquary when he 
shall be able to compare these with the later ordi- 
nances of Gortyn or with the code of Hammttfabi. 
In any case the language in which they are written 
wili be given its place in one of the accepted classes 
of human tongues, and then will be settled the relation 
of this mysterious and marvellous Minoan race to 
other members of the human family. The Homerists' 
interest in ethnology has now become a wide one. 
He cannot eschew the various Aryan controversies, 
he must keep an eye on the Danubian culture and 
on Southern Russia, he has hopes from Hittite explo- 
ration, he is even drawn across to far Turkestan to 
listen to its newly discovered language, Tocharic. 
He finds attraction in works on the migrations of 
peoples and in what is called human geography and 
the influence of environment, and even in the lucu- 
brations of the anthropologist and folklorist on ritual 
and belid, on magic and mana, and all the apparatus 
of what these wise men call in antique phrase "ye 
beastlie devices of ye heathen". And to all these 
pleasant Helds of skilled enquiry he is led by a love 
for Homer and his age. 

But chiefly we owe our increasing interest to the 
labors of the working archaeologist. He has at times 
been the object of mild pleasantry, and his work 
has been described as the science of pots. Let us 
pay him our humble acknowledgements and remember 
that, as he sifts the earth that his laborers dig for 
him, and carefully examines and labels every fragment 
of pottery or some other artifact, however minute, 
and stores them in pillboxes, he is making history for 
us, the history of a world that has long lain in the 
darkness of the uncharted past. He even brings 
back, as I have said, much of that world bodily to 
the light of day. A few years ago an American young 
lady excavator observed some sherds lying about on a 
certain spot in Crete. Her workmen were set to dig, 
and before long, from the tumulus in which Nature 
had reverently buried it, there was revealed the com- 
plete skeleton of a Minoan town, with its houses and 
lanes, the palace of its king, and the little shrine with 
a well-worn way leading to it. Its discoverer has 
speculated on its fate. A day comes when the home 
0eet of Crete is engaged elsewhere. Pirates seiie the 
opportunity, descend on the town, capture and bum 
it, and, as is the custom of the day described to us in 
two poignant lines of the Iliad, slaughter or enslave 



its people and extinguish its life with all its aiAJvities. 
And then, you remember Keats's words as he looks 
on an old Grecian um — 

little town, thy streets tor evermore 
Will silent be, and not a awl, to tell 
Why thou art desolate, will e'er retitra. 

And now you will retort on me that this Homeric 
banquet, as Aeschylus styled it, is so rich and so 
profuse that no man of ordinary leisure can hope to 
do justice to it. But you will admit that there is a 
variety that will suit many tastes and give ample 
room for choice. I would urge my younger bearers 
to begin early, remembering that after life's work 
comes rest in old age, when leisure is more, and that 
to cultivate a good lifelong hobby is like accumulating 
a sttn'e of gold. I have endeavored to show that the 
Study of Homer is a manysided interest, but, if you 
cannot find time to wander into fields which I have 
sought to describe, there is at least the poetry itself, 
unsurpassed for combined grace and splendor, for 
beauty and fire, and for, in the fine words of Professor 
Saintsbury on Greek literature as a whole, "the unique 
combination of order and freedom, of beauty and 
strength, and the amazing marriage of logic and 
magic". And with all this, there is no extravagance 
or excess, no yearning to split the ears of the ground- 
lings. And that may be commended as the supreme 
lesson from communion with Homer. You will 
soon be able to appreciate, in all its pristine purity 
and strength, the measure, the balance, the harmony — 
by many names men call it — that never fails. And 
this without any detriment to the infinite variety 
of the poetry. A modem poet has even styled Homer 
"myriad-minded", and you remember Quintiliao'i 
magnificent judgment on the range of his genius: 
Hunc nemo in magnis sublimitate. in parvis proprie- 
tate superavit; idem laetus ac gravis, turn copia, 
turn brevitate mirabilis. But in all his moods and 
whatever his theme, there is no relaxation of re- 
straint. There you have the mintmark of the master- 
pieces of all Greek art, and it is a trait that calls tor 
more and more respect and imitation in the literature 
of our day. I have seen it described as "one of those 
canons of taste which we so easily take for granted 
or in ignorance neglect". It is summed up in Homer's 
own precept, that moderation, or the saving principle 
of SophrosynS, is best in all things, and that is just 
the famous, the golden, liitSir ^tb*, or the rir ri 
■wtpissit imipot, of later Greek. 

And the earnest student of Homer will go further, 
and discover for himself new beauties and new depths; 
it was a very diligent delver in the poems, Mr. Glad> 
stone, who warned us that "it takes time to sound 
the depths of Homer". To the ancients, as I have 
said, he was a teacher, and I have tried to show that 
we, in this late age. are on]y now realising how much 
we have to learn from him. I remember the day, 
many years ago now, when I first read and copied 
on the flyleaf of my Homer the words of an Oxford 
scholar, Cyril Jackson, "let no day pass without , 
your having your Homer in your hand. Kbvat* 
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your mind by continual meditation on 
of his comprehension" — in an old epigram that in- 
cluded the universe, ttrram, mart, sidtta, manes — 
"and the tinerring accuracy of all his conceptions", 
and I confess I can remember smiling at the apparent 
hyperbole. I have lived to realise that the words 
afhrm no more than the absolute truth. It is homage 
that any poet might be proud to earn, but surely a 
wonderful tribute to one who lived in the childhood 
of our modem world. 

But it is essential to the proper appreciation of the 
poetry of Homer that you know him intimately. 
Brother Copas, in the story of that name by Sir 
Arthur Quiller Couch, insists that you must "soak 
yourself" in the pioetry. The aim should be to be 
able to revel in it as if written in a second native 
language, to steep yourself in the Homeric spirit, and 
to be as familiar with the contents as you are or shouU 
be with the books of the Bible, Nor should this 
present any difficulty to any classical student who 
b^ins early and who rnakes a companion of the poet. 
Pot, with all his power. Homer is so simple and so 
clear. To another of our own poets he was the "clear- 
est-souled of men". And every serious student of 
classical literature must have more than a mere 
surface knowledge of the Iliad and the Odyssey, and 
for this reason, if for no other, that without it he 
cannot read subsequent authOTS, whether Latin or 
Greek, to the best advantage. Let me mention one. 
The ancients styled Sophocles 'Homerikotatos', 
meaning that he was a devoted disciple of him whom 
they all revered as the Master. If you read his play 
in the great edition by Jebb, you wlU hardly find a 
co'umn of notes in which the epics are not appealed 
to in confirmation or illustration. 

We have in this University the Professor Campbell 
Memorial Medal, designed to commemorate a great 
Grecian and his work. When the first copy was 
presented to Professor Campbell himself, he observed 
in reply that the artist had drawn on it a strong and 
flourishing bay -tree, on the topmost bough of which 
a nightingale is singing. He prayed that the tree 
might never wither, and the bird never cease to find 
listeners here, for, he said, "they represent the perermi- 
al glory of Greek letters and their perennial charm": 
That glory and that charm are nowhere brighter and 
sweeter than in the music of him whom all the great 
writers of Greece and Rome were proud to acknowledge 
as "the Ionian Father of the rest", and the fairest 
ornament of the immortal literature of Greece. I 
say immortal, for, in Lowell's words, "Oblivion looks 
into the face of the Grecian Muse only to forget her 

St. Ahdrcws, Scotland a. Shewan 
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Century B. C), Fletcher H. Swift.— Sept., Ambro- 
sia and Nectar, Peter J. Popoff (discuEses several 
Eassages of the Iliad; "Eatmg and drinking are 
elieved to be essentia] for life of all beings, be they 
gods or men"|, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger— July 5, Study of the 
Classics, William Howard Taft [an editorial, in- 
spired by the Second Annual Meeting of lie Ameri- 
can Classical Lea^e, to be held nert day; the 
subtitle of the editorial was "A Reaction Ag^nst 
the Modernists who Would Abolish Latin, Greek 
and Mathematics as Educational Requirements"]. 

Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences — April, Anaximander's Book, The Earliest 
Known Geographical Treatise, W. A. Heidd. 

Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute — 
Volume 47 (1921), 701-704, Thucydides and Sea 
Power, Captain I. M. Scammetl, Infantry Reserve 
Corps, U. 5. A. [the author quotes various speeches 
of Thucydides, including Pericles's Funeral Ora- 
tion; he holds that they anticipate the doctrines 
of Captain Mahan, as to the influence of sea power 
on history, by two thousand years]. 

Pennsylvania, University d, Public Lectures At, 
Volume 7 (1919-1920, published in 1931) — Going 
to Church in Ancient Rome, George Depue Hadz- 

Revue Critique d'Histoire et de LitlSratiwe — Jan., 
Histoire de la Litt&^ture Latine CWtierinc, Pierre 
de Labriolle, reviewed by Alfred Loisy; fitud^ de 
Liturgie et d'Archfclogie Chrgtienne, Pierre Batifol, 
reviewed by Pierre de Labriolle. 

Revue Des Deux Mondes — Feb. 15, La Ruine de la 
Civilisation Antique, IV, Constantine et le Triomphe 
du Christianisme, G. Ferrero. 

Revue Internationale de I'Enseignement — March- 
April, Vers la Veritable Culture Classique [a discuss- 
ion of classical education in Prance, with special 
reference to the plan of studies adopted in 1903). 

Revue Politique et Littiraire (Revue- Bleue)— Dec. 
iS, 1930, L'Association Guillaume Bud6, Lucien 
Maury [primarily an ac(»unt of a new French 
series of classical texts, but also a strong defence of 
the Classics; the author, in fact, credits France's 
victory in the Great War to her classical education]. 

Romania — April- July, 1920, Notice sur le Manu- 
scrit Latin de la Biblioth^que Natioaale No. 3718, 
Edmond Faral; under "Melanges", Influences 
Litt^raires Antiques dans les Nom des Personnes, 
Ferdinand Lot |a brief note, suggesting the interest- 
ing possibilities of a chronol^cal collection of 
names. For instance, if the sons of Ebles de Niort, 
at the end of the eleventh century, are called Jonas, 
Alexandre, and Achille, it is evident that their 
parents were interested in antiquity, both sacred 
and profane). 

School and Society^April ij. The Price of a One- 
Language Policy. Irene Nye. — May 21, The Old 
Humanities and the New Sciences— A Review, 
John Boynton Kaiser [a notice of the address by 
Sir William Osier, which was abstracted, with 
comments, in The Classical Weekly ij.Sth^I, — 
Aug. 20, Science and Humanism, Grant Shower- 
man. — Sept. 17, First-Year Latin and Growth in 
English Vocabulary, W. L. Carr.— Sept. 24, What 
is the Disciplinary Value of the Classics. Thaddeus 
L. Bolton. 
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OH HAKUVG HEW WORDS' 

Words deliberately invented exhibit as different 
degrees of vitality as incubator chicks, many of them 
perishing at birth. An eccentric professor of Greek 
proposed and advocated through the press tor some 
years the word Uiona, made, to supply a much needed 
noun, from the initial letters of the name of the United 
States of North America. It has survived only to 
denominate a laundry, a bakery, and a hotel in his 
own city of St. Louis. Prom Missouri, and from a 
very small and obscure town at that, comes also the 
popular science of osltopatky, of which the name was 
chosen by the founder, Dr. A. T. Still, no longer ago 
than 1893. It does not owe its vogue to the support 
of the homeopaths or the allopaths, but seems to have 
taken its place, nevertheless, as one of the recognized 
routes to health or the grave, and a new word has 
become familiar to all. 

Sometimes a new word comes into immediate 
vogue; at other times it is compelled to wait. The 
term pragmalism lay dormant in a magazine article 
for the space of a generation and was then swept into 
popularity on the reputation of a well-known philoso- 
pher. The fortune of the word leUgram was different. 
It is said to have been Rtade in Albany, in 1857, to 
take the place of the once prevalent 'telegraphic 
despatch'. Its success was immediate and well- 
merited. It is really one of the happiest coinages 
ever struck. It falls from a good Greek font, is not 
easily abbreviated, a thick tongue can pronounce it, 
and a dull ear can catch it. On the same model we 
have added aerogram and leliergram to our vocabulary, 
both of which are kept upon probation, although 
they are printed on the forms of the operating compa- 
nies. The former ought strictly to be atroleUgram, 
but the need of brevity and the pull of a stronp analo- 
gy evoked the shorter form. In the meantime we arc 
saying 'wireless message'. A better chance of s-ur- 
vival is in prospect for itUergram, which is recom- 
mended to the public ear not only by sound and 
analogy, but also by its obvious significance. A 
few years ago we were offered marconigram and coni- 
tram, but the prejudice against derivatives of proper 
names is obdurate. 

Various are the names that have been invented for 
the ubiquitous moving-picture show, and most en- 

Bimnder MutthcHt. entillad B*Myi on Bngliah (Scri'bnei'*. lezj). 
In the folloinne «aya, at leut. the mder will And maleHaL aldn 
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Ii the Eosliah Laiuiugc DegeneralinB? (1-301: What it Pun 
Encllih (33-57); The Viciuitudei oT the Vocabulary (St-M): 
Ttw Lated Novelliei in Language (M-1171: Newspaper Eimll.th 
(131-139). Profesur Malt&en Ihinki highly o( nenopsper 
Bneliih. 



lightening, from the point of view of the public taste 
and fancy, are the neologisms thus far created. The 
first name given to the world was biograpk, faultlessly 
formed, but too sober, and it proved ephemeral. 
Since that time we have seen tnlagraphs and phelo- 
plays, words of limited vogue, which appeal to an 
obvious preference for trisyllables accented on the first 
and the last syllabic, of the type of telegram, telephone, 
and photograph. An effort after the selfexplanatory 
may be observed in Hfeorama, but this is toocheap a 
hybrid even for the man in the street. One often 
i^ees the nickelelle and the niekelodium, of which the 
one is cute and the other euphonious. The European 
term, kinematograph, which started from Paris, is 
unsatisfactory because it is not self pronouncing in 
English. Those who speak by the card will say 
kin^matograph, but the Concise Oxford Dictionary 
allows two other possibilities, and three pronunci- 
ations are too many for any word. This word is 
commonly clipped to kinema. A more pleasing 
word is kinemacolor, irregularly made, but selfpro- 
nouncing and selfexplanatory. In the meantime 
the American public says 'movies'. 

The early displacement of daguerreotype by photo- 
graph suggests not less the mechanical and artistic 
advance than a growing reluctance to name dis- 
coveries by derivatives of proper names and a con- 
comitant desire that new tvords shall be composed of 
significant parts. It likewise demonstrates the popu- 
larity attained during the middle of the past century 
by amphimacers of the type of telegraph. Even in 
days before the civil war a famous wit of New York, 
N, P. WiHis, now almost forgotten, wrote newspaper 
sketches which he called hurrygraphs. Since those 
days we have produced a swarm of these trisyllabic 
graphs, such as phonograph, dictograph, rotograph, 
stylograph, and such journalese monsters as daily- 
graph and jakeograph, the latter denoting a lieing 
biography. A score of others, like heliograph, lintO' 
graph, and ikonograph, might be quoted merely to 
prove the hold of the graph syllable upon the imagi- 
nation of the common people. Punch once offered 
its readers, not without a touch of classic satire, a 
Phiiomdagraph. The pkotte family, too, is popular 
and prolific. We now have interphones for the house, 
otophones, auxetophones, and electrophones for the 
deaf, and. as varieties of the good old talking-machine, 
musophones, cortinaphones, and plain gramophones. 
The latest we have seen is marimbapkone. 

The popular mind has ready apprehension of the 
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pendunt for politics who used to rail ogaiiut moneys- euphonious nitBx. contrast the dainty effect of the 
Ucrats. Any of us is apt to resort at times to word* ratttantic eta with the sober Latin in muUimiUionaire, 
like Mobocraey and tnobocracy. Collefe students are mtiUifunmUd steamers, mulHgmph copy-makers, 
responsiUe for the term cliquotTocy. Less venomous mvUUypt type-setting machine, and muUkone fly- 
are the ohpti. Temperance talk is akoMoty. Dis- catchers (all of these are relatively new words) 
dain for the mushroom science of osteopathy is ex- The Latin was a tine huiguage in which to speak 
pressed by spiitohty and bonology- Simmeretoiy plainly. 

was a good-natured student-term to denote the courses Latin meets Latin in the rivabr between the forms 

of a famous Yale professor, himself a word-coiner who taniiarium and ymilorium. An excellent reason for 

suggested toeietology Sot a branch of sociology. A expecting the former to be preferred is the fact that 

certain University was swept by an attack of Wkii- our accepted adjective is tanitary, not tanitory. Yet 

mama, something aldn to Ibienitii, but more virulent, it is hardly doubtful that the deciding factor in the 

The American people have often been accused of ultimate choice will be the analogy of audilorium, a 

mttaiomania, a gibe that Canadians can no longer good Latin word as old as Quintilian, which has long 

aSord to indulge. Emerson long ago detected in the since caught the public ear by its sonorousness and its 

traveling public of Boston an absurd Jtalomania. agreeable accent. On the same model we have ere- 

Thoee who beccme excited over the decline of Greek malonum, which one is rather surprised to find in the 

studies are Graecomaniacs. We have heard of an Concise Oxford Dictionary. Still its lineage is so 

egomaniac, which must be something like a lufier- excellent that it deserves to mingle in good company. 

egotist. Students of Nietsche may be warned against The preference of the unsophisticated word-maker is 

the fascination of aiptrmania. attested by such a coinage as Ihtatorium. In many a 

Sufltxcs derived from the Romance languages city one may also behold a gorgeous swimming-es- 
seem to be more seductive than the prosaic Latin or tablishment called a natatorium, and poor indeed is 
scientific Greek, and are much preferred in conse- the town in these days that cannot boast a smHtorium 
quenoe by the purveyors of proprietary medicines or a pantUcrium where clothes are pressed while you 
and other articlea of commerce that do not depend wait. We have also seen a pantorium, but the anali^y 
upon merit for their sale. As a business method this of auditorium calls for five syllables, and the redupli- 
may be sound enough, but it works a sad effect upon cation is pleasant. The latest coinages of this type 
the termination, divorcing it in the popular imagi- that we have noted are the cancertoHum, which ex- 
nation from all the pretty effects which everyone plains itself, and the prteentorium, of which the purpose 
must admire who has chanced to hear an Italian or a can easily be conjectured. The preference for double 
Spanish child talking to her doll. Most unfortunate iambics combined with the pleasant reduplication of 
among such endings have been kl or etie, and ittt, t has enabled praentilite to triumph over preventive in 
also spelt ene and yne. Butter that never was cream popular parlance and f have heard a paper-hangcr 
is eteomargerine or butteritie. For your nails, use venture upon incentttiet. 

ongolint, for your nerves, nervine, and for your excess The analogy of likes and opposites starts many a 

of person, redtitine. Nuttoiene is for the vegetarian, novelty in language. Mr. Chesterton, not very 

lagerine for the abstemious, tubercuictyne for the happily, has used pottjudice as an antonym of preju- 

phthysical, and diiinfecline tor germophobes. The dice. On the model of maladministration we have 

fact that voidine is a protected trade-name has failed seen maiorganiaalion. A striking example of associ- 

to keep it out of the most exclusive dictionaries, and ation of ideas overruling formative analogy is repor- 

whatever honor there may be in this is shared by lorial, as an analogue of ediloriat. We should have 

listerine. Sadder still is the fate of kt, which is de- expected reporter to give us reporleriai, as minuter 

graded to the denotation of such fancy nostrums as gives miniiterial, but the sonorous assonance of repor- 

regukls and dyspeplets, not to mention a score of toriai served to upset the law. On a similar analogy 

others so well advertised that unpaid mention is we might have newipaporian, of which we have noted 

superfluous. Something dainty is intended to be a single occurrence. The introduction of gas for 

denoted by loailerelte and oyiterelte, something devilish illuminating purposes displaced the ckandeUer by the 

by scooleretU, a sort of motor-car. There is derision ffuoUer, and this was succeeded by the eUdrotier. 

in suffragette, the respectful term being suffragist. The good old hippodrome has been followed by the 

The automatic piano-players and such like affect a motordrome, the aerodrome, and the pholodrome, the 
soft, melodious terminal note, such as we hear in last being one of the numerous names for the moving- 
pianola, victrola, autonola, pkonola, amberola, and picture theater. In Paris they have ratadromes, 
grapkoHola. As this industry expands, we may where terriers make havoc among the rats, but the 
expect to hear of bannerolas, cotumbiolas, gloriolas, sport has hardly reached America, at least under this 
and why not of Melbiolas, Nordicolas, Carusiolas, pompous name. Trade rivalry gives us such pairs 
and, to be strictly wp to date, Carriiliolasf Perhaps as congoteum and linoleum, anliphlogistine and onli~ 
it will happen that a Iritonota or a sirenoia uill be Ihermoline. A curious error of etymology was corn- 
preferred. The unlettered instinct for word-making mittcd by a Chicago man who t,tarted a Parvatinr, 
is not infaUible and produces such disgusting mis- supposing such a form to be a correct antonym <rf 
nomers as pukola for the face, dyola for dyeing, and magatine, which has nothing to do with the Latin. 
fit^ for eating. Setting aside such debasements of a Some d these formations are unintentionally humor- 
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ous, such as eontenderous, from tantankerout. If the 
dentist who str^ghtens teeth can enhance his dignity 
as an orihodonHst, the brother who extracts them 
may ennoble himself as an exodonlisl. As Eve came 
from Adam's side, so the sMpenvoman has been bom of 
the tuptrman. 

It b curious to note that the living, Anglo-Saxon 
element in our speech, which contributes most of all 
to powerful stylistic effects, is moribund so far as the 
formation of new words is concerned, alUiough it 
still continues to throw oS such exquisitely expressive 
compounds as mnd-jammtr, sky-icraptr, braiit-ttorm, 
hen-minded, and luUure-faker. Nevertheless it b the 
'dead' Latin and Greek elements that are most fecund. 
When William Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet, proposed 
folkwoin for omnibus, the public did not take him 
seriously. No better reception was accorded to the 
late Professor Sumner of Yale when he offered the 
name folkways, on the excellent analogy Ol folktare, to 
denote a certain branch of sociology. We are rejecting 
airman and birdman for anaUtr. We still prefer 
gasekne and aulomcbile, while our English cousins 
use parol and motor-car. The exactness of such 
terms as monoplane and biplane helps to retain aero- 
plane in place of airship, and hydroplane rather than 
loalerplane or seaplane. The helplessness of the 
Anglo-Saxon is splendidly demonstrated if you attempt 
a pure English name for the amphibious hydro-aero- 
plane. Someone has proposed aer^Aus lot aero- 
omnibus, but tliis lies yet in prospect. The lerraptane, 
half motor-car and half aeroplane, is said to bi; an 
accomplished fact. 

The journalese dialect is most prolilic in new words, 
most of theffl as ephemeral as mosquitos. For all 
that, the daily newspaper is a mart where neologisms 
get their best chance of life, and, even if few indi- 
viduals survive, one may yet perceive there the general 
drift of the language and the persistent efforts of our 
speech to procreate itself. Nor is the journalist to be 
despised as a critic of words. He reads and writes 
more than other people and is more r^ularly and 
incessantly forced to express himself. It is he that 
clips pacificist to pacifist, for example, breaking with a 
rule for the sake of euphony. He is less hampered 
by literary conventions and fearlessly tries out the 
verbs that come from nouns and adjectives. He 
gives us such forms as visuali*e, socialite, iasHlution- 
alise, and even <tffimtite, novelties that are edioed in 
the pulpits of preachers who go beyond the Bible for 
their texts. Novels are dramaUted and dramati are 
ntmdited. The moving-picture show depersonalises 
the life of the town. To drive out and keep out the 
bubonic plague the Western seaports must be de- 
roHsed, freed from rats, a word we might have been 
spared. 

In making a survey of new words one must observe 
a number of conspicuous tendencies. The hybrid 
has little chance of survival, and so we do not expect 
the vmtermobile to survive very long. Classical 
suffixes attached to English words, such as Unkeritis 
and lalkophobia, always are to be placed intherealmof 
redopUory remarks and will never s 



In this class we have lately noted Tennysonuttcitlus, 
a satisfying mouthful. One notes also the great 
preference ot suffixes over prefixes. It is for this 
reason that a word like disservice seems pedantic, 
although the antis are prevalent enough in such terms 
as anSiopHonisi, opposed to local option, and anli- 
conscriptionisl, full of polysyllabic scom. Unmistak- 
able, too, is the hospitality towards words from Ro- 
mance languages. The cafeteria has spread from Los 
Angeles as a center, although a Spanish lady was 
overheard to say that there was nothing Spanish 
about it except the mispronunciation. Lately a 
sister institution has sprung up in the groceteria, 
but would women ever frequent it were it called a 
selfserveerocery} It is the Latin element in English 
that is fertile and attractive. 

It is but a mischievous convention of common 
thought that we say a language is living if it happens 
to be the daily medium of commimication of an extant 
race. The real life of a language lies in its capacity 
to take care of itself under the changing conditions of 
contemporary life. Speech, as a function of a living 
organism, is subject to the same disintegration and 
replacement as the tissues of the body and the social 
institutions, and must possess the capacity of renewing 
its substance. Its life lies in its prefixes and its suiliiEes, 
in its capacity for forming compounds, or in what- 
ever mutations and combinations the particular 
language may have inherited for the expression ot 
new ideas. The Latin of Cicero died because it 
succeeded perfectly in cutting itself <M from the 
speech of the people. He spake as never man spake. 
The vulgar Latin did not die. At least, if it died, 
it left heirs, and, as a Greek proverb says, he that 
leaves a son does not die. 

ViCTOKiA COU.ICI. NoRHAN W. DeWiTT 

ToBOHTO. Canada 



The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin: The Sounds 
and Accents. By E. H. Sturtevant. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press (1930). Pp. 
vii -f aas- 

Professor Sturtevant wrote his book with the 
intention of following the footsteps of Blass, Seebnann, 
and Lindsay in the light of the evidence which has 
been discovered since the appearance of their hand- 
books. He has been very successful in the thing he 
has attempted to do. and the result is a text-book 
more serviceable than its predecessors, for both student 
and teacher, and one that is, besides, a collection of 
the recent literature on the subjfHit which will be 
appreciated by other workers in the field. 

The improvement over Blass is to be found chiefly 
in the treatment of the digraph EI and kindred matters. 
It is due not to the discovery of new evidence, but to 
a sounder judgment of the old. Blass's error has 
long been recognized, but it has stood for years as a 
pedagogical nuisance, and it is a pleasure to have a 
handbook from which it is eliminated. On the other 
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hand, the changes in our beliefs about the pronunci- 
ation of Latin necessitated by the new evidence are 
at the most minimal. For instance, Seelmann (1885) 
was inclined to assume a difference in quality be- 
tween a and a. Lindsay {1894) felt that the (•\'idence 
was insufficient. Sommer (1914) and Professor 
Sturtevant now positively reject the assumption; 
but otherwise the vowel system is the same in all 
four authors. The pr<^ress here lies partly in de- 
tails; the description of / given hy Professor Sturte- 
vant, for instance, is far superior to thai of Lindsay. 
To take another example, we may note that Lindsay 
dated the confusion of n-consonant and 6 from the 
beginning of the second century A. 1)., while Pro- 
fessors Sommer and Sturtevant can now carry it 
back into the first century. In part also the progress 
lies in a better understandinR of the reasons for our 
beliefs. One way in which this result is attained is 
the elimination of inconclusive argument— an im- 
portant, if not obvious, matter. Sometimes one 
might wish that the author had gone farther in this 
direction: thus the assimilation (page 91) im fronle 
is no proof that / was bilabial: nor is the close of a 
Lucretian line, siccare coepil (page 60), any indication 
that oe was still a diphthong. 

The thing in the i)ook which seems to me most 
questionable is the treatment of U>c pronunciation of 
the mutes (91-101). This is largely rc[)rintcd from 
the author's article Tenuis and Media, in the Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association 
48.49-62 and turns on the idea that the Greek mtdiat 
were voiced fortes. Now it is doubtful whether 
"voiced forles" in the sense necessary for the theory 
can be produced at all — voiced mutes are to a certain 
extent necessarily lenes, for reasons explained by 
Sicvers, Grundzuge*. { 362. It would therefore have 
been well for the author to designate in some Modem 
language the sort of sound he had in mind. Then it 
would have been possible to discuss whether the 
assumption of such a sound is warranted by the 
designation mediae. Too much stress is not to be 
laid on such a term; it may very well mean no more 
than that ^ is not t nor #, but resembles both of 
them. The same may be said of Quintilian's state- 
ment about the sound for which Claudius invented 
his letter. His words, medius est quidem u el i ItUerat 
sonus, are definite, but it would be rash to infer that 
the sound was a high, mixed, rounded vowel. Pro- 
fessor Sturtevant seems to favor such an interpretation 
(39), but he should not then compare French « or 
German « (these arc front vowels). 

The author may be congratulated on his success in 
doing the thing he has chosen to do, but there arises 
the question whether there was not better to be done. 
' should answer that question in the affirmative. 
Like his predecessors, the author begins with each 
letter and discusses how it wa.s pronounced; the 
best procedure would have been to draw up a list of 
the sounds in use at each place and period in which 
he was interested, and then discuss the method of 
representing them in writing. The result would 
have been, in my opinion, much greater clarity. The 



author has also endeavored "to avoid technical terms 
and symbols as far as possible" and has been extremely 
successful in his effort. By many that will be counted 
to him as a merit, but I must regard it as a mbtake. 
No user of a technical handbook has a right to expect 
that the subject shall be presented to him in a non- 
technical style; it is his duty to make the effmt — 
in linguistics the difficulty is grossly overestimated — 
to familiarize himself with the technical terms and 
symbols needed. No other science would make 
such & concession, and it is in my opinion a mistake 
for the hnguist to continue to do so. That is one of 
the reasons why an old delusion still persists and 
"jeder Mensch, weil cr spricht, glaubt liber die Sprache 
sprechen zu kOnnen". 
ThkOhioStaibUnukhsitv George M. BoLLING 



Kostes Palama^i, Life Immovable. First Part. Trans- 
lated by Aristides E. Phoutrides, with Introduction 
and Notes by the Translator, Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press (1919). Pp. ix -|- 137. fz.oo. 
Professor Phoutrides is a Modem Greek poet of 
some fame himself, who is also a thorough student of 
Ancient Greek. He was a purist' in his younger 
days, when the Gospel Riots caused by Pallis's trans- 
lation of the New Testament into the vernacular 
stained with blood the streets of Athens (1901). I 
well remember the great violence that took place, 
leading to the death of eight or nine students, and to 
the wounding of some sixty of those who had barri- 
caded themselves in the University of Athens and 
had sallied forth from lime to time to fight the soldiers 
sent against them. I even saw a soldier knocked 
from his horse by students tfu'owing stones taken 
from a pile left in the street for paving purposes. The 
feeling ran so high that the Cabinet finally resigned. 
the Metropolitan abdicated and died in eJole on 
Salamis, and the translation was withdrawn. But 
times changed, and, under the influence of Venizelos 
and other Greek patriots who believed that Gre«ce 
could never progress with an artificial language, the 
Demoticists prevailed over the great Sophocleaa 
scholar, Mistriotes, and his followers, and many 
important writers, such as Psicharis. Pallis, Soures, 
Karkavitsas, and especially Kostes Palamas, wroi* 
great works in the vernacular. Professor Phoutrides, 
who in 1903 himself had been among the rioters against 
the performance of Soteriades's vernacular trans- 
lation (rf the Oresteia of Aeschylus, soon afterwards 
joined the ranks of the Demoticists. Now he has 
given us a most interesting and faithful translation of 
the first half of 'H 'A^aXc^ir Z>^ of Palamas^. whom 
Eugene Clement, in the Revue des £tudes Grecques, 
has dared to call, 'though not famous, incontestably 
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the great«st not only of poets of modem Greece but 
of all poets of contemporary Europe'. In a beauti- 
fully written Introduction, Professor Phoutrides 
considers in detail the life and the life-influences of 
Palamas, and enamines his writings, with frequent 
quotations from his poetical works^. 

Here is a sample (2o) which will also help the student 
of the Classics to understand the application, in 
Ovid, Ars Amatoria 3.687, of the phrase purpureas 
eoUis to Hymettus and will give him the correct 
interpretation of the epithet laaH^m, applied to 
Athens by Pindar in his famous couplet, which popu- 
lar writers and books still attribute to Aristophanes 
(so Davis, A Day in Old Athens, last sentence; and 
Savel Zimand, in The Freeman, quoted in the Balti- 
more Sun, December r, 1920, etc.): 

The ijuiet, retired, and humble life of the Lagoon 
with its air filled with legend was suddenly exchanged 
for the shining rocks of Attica and its great dty, 
flooded with daiiling light and roofed with a ^ 
that keeps its azure even in the midst of night. Life 
here is full, restless, and tumultuous as in the days of 
Athens of old. The violet shadows of the mountains 
enclosing the silver olive groves of the white plain 
are still the makers of the violet crown of Athens. 

The poet in one of his "Hundred Voices" pictures 
3 dear Attic afternoon in February: 

"Even in the winter's heart, the almonds are a- 
blossom! 

And lo, the angry month Is gay with sunshine 
laughter. 

While to this beau'.y round about a crown you 



Even the snow on Fames seems like fields in bloom ; 

A timid greenish glow caresses like a dream 

The Heights of Corydallus; white Pentele smiles 

The Sacred Rock of Pallas; and old Hymettus 

stoops 
To listen to the love-song of Phaleron's sea". 

On page 79, in that part of Life Immovable which 
consists of twelve sonnets called Fatherlands, occur 
four stanzas which are worth quoting entire, not 
only for the two lines of the second stanza inspired 
by Pindar's famoas adjective, but for its splendid 
description of Athens. It is also a typical bit of 
Pa lamas. 



Sky everywhere T and sunbeams on all sides; 
Something about like honev from Hymettus; 
The lilies grow of marble witherless; 
Pentele shines, birthgiver of Olympus. 

The digging pick on Beauty stumbles still; 
Cybele s womb bears gods instead of mortals; 
And Athens bleeds with violet blood abundant 
Each time the Afternoon's arrows pour on her. 

The sacred olive keeps its shrines and fields; 
And in the midst of crowds that slowly move 
Like caterpillars on a flower white. 



The people of the relics lives and reigns 
Myriad -souled; and in the dust, the spirit 
Glitters; I feel it battling in me with Darkness. 

According to Professor Phoutrides, Palamas is a 
poet of great scholarship and learning. He is certain- 
ly familiar with Tolstoi, Goethe, Dante, Ibsen, Poe, 
Swinburne, Whitman, Rabelais, Hugo, Carlyle, and 
with the legends of all times and peoples (including 
Hindu and Serbian), as well as with modem national 
aspirations and the complex problems of the modem 
world. I have noticed echoes of Homer, Aeschylus, 
Euripides, and of Aicaeus and "Sappho of the honeyed 
smile, the pure" (see page 148; also page 150, in A 
New Ode by the Old Aicaeus), but in general I find 
very few definite imitations of the ancient Greek 
poets. Palamas is indeed, I beUevc, a great modem 
poet of genuine power and value whose verse "fait 
battre le coeur". Says Professor Phoutrides (39- 
40): 

There is hardly an important force in the world's 
thought and expression whether past or present to 
which Palamas is a stranger. The literatures of 
Europe, America, or Asia are an open book for him. 
The pulses of the world's artists, the intellectual 
battles of the philosophers, the fears and hopes of 
the social unrest, the religious emancipation of our 
day, the far reaching conflict of individual and state, 
in short, all events of importance in the social, po- 
litical, spiritual, literary, and artistic life are familiar 
sources of inspiration for him. 

(jreek art has also inspired some of the lines, such 
as those on the famous mourning Athena relief, the 
only important one we have preserved from the 
transitional period of Greek art, often imitated to- 
day. These lines Professor Phoutrides translates as 
follows (98}: 

The Athena Relief 
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Why leanest thou on idle spear? 
Why is thy dreadful helmet bent 
Heavy upon thy breast, O virgin? 
What scnow is so great, O thought. 

As to touch thee? Are there no more 
Of thunder-bearing enemies 
To yield the trophies new? No pomp 
Athenian to guide thy ship 

On to the sacred Rock? I see 

Some pain holds Pallas fixed upon 

A gravestone. Some great blow moves her; 

Is it thy sacred city's loss, 

Or seest thou all Greece — alas — 

Of now and yesterday entombed? 

The book brings a thrill to one who has spent many 
a year in Greece and it ought to interest classical 
students and literary men who have not been to 
Greece. One should study the whole history of 
Greece and her accomplishments from Homer to 
Palamas. Literature and art are not yet dead in the 
land where the mountains drip with purple blood, 
where the sea is a mantle of violet silk, where the 
people prefer dreams to realities and still converse 
with nymphs. In the living traditions and even in 
the people's language, which Palamas calls a 'thrice 
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noble fairy, bom oE Bunligbt and crowned with stars', 
there is stiU some faint echo of the old love of beauty 
as an essential and practical thing, and not as some- 
thing extra, which is the real secret of the superiority 
of ancient Greece to all succeeding peoples in litera- 
ture and art. We owe a great debt to Professor 
Phoutrides for his fine poetical translation, which 
one reviews-, a professor of andeot Greek somewhat 
prejudiced against the Modem Greek language, 
says is superior to the original. In this volume we 
have only the First Half of Life Immovable (The 
PatlierlandE, The Return, Fragments from the Song 
to the Sun, Verses of a Familiar Tune, The Pahn 
Tree). Let us hope that Professor Phoutrides will 
soon issue the Second Half; and, as he is a poet 
himself as well as a scholar, — may he give us some 
day also versions of the best of the other Modem 
Greek poets. 

Ths JoHKs Hopkins Univkmity David M. RobINSON 



For a new and revised edition the test is resret- . 
tably full of misprints. Misq>ellings of proper names 
are very numerous. 
Baknaid COU.BGI. LaRue Van Hook 



Greek Life. Bibliography and Review Questions. 

New and Revised Edition. By F. W. Tilden. 

Bloomington, Indiana: University Book Store 

(1920). 

This pamphlet contains comprehensive and helpful 
lists of books devoted to Greek Antiquities, Travel, 
Geography, Topo^aphy, Art, Archaeology, and 
Architecture. Review Questions on the Greet World, 
Andent and Modem, and Greek Private Life, and 
Subjects for Themes are included. The titles here 
assembled should be of service to students and teachers 
of Greek life. 
Baknau) cou-ww. LaRue Van Hook 

Columbia Uhivbksitv 



In the first part of this little pamphlet the author 
gives bibliographies for works on Greek literature in 
general and also for some special periods and authors. 
The lists are good, on the whole, and the best books 
are generally given, so that the teacher who is giving 
a coiu^e in Greek Literature in English will find the 
bibhographies of convenience for himself and his 
students. The method followed by the compiler, 
however, seems to have been to make a list merely of 
the books po'taining to Greek literature which are 
found in the Indiana Univer^ty Library (as a shelf 
number in parenthesis following each book indicates). 
In consequence, considerable out-of-date material is 
included, some recent books are missing, and late and 
revised editions of standard works are not always 
given. So e. g. only the third edition (1898) of Christ's 
Griedusche Gtteraturgeschichte is cited. The com- 
plete omission of Lucian in such a course seems strange. 

The second part of the pamphlet is devoted to 
Questions on the Prescribed Reading. These questions, 
generally speaking, seem altM;ether too detailed and 
often quite unimportant. Tney are concerned too 
mudi with the business of extracting the mere storj- 
from the student and not enough with the real mean- 
ing, ideas, and literary values of the masterpiece 
which has been read. General Review questions 
conclude the pamphlet. 



410. 

The announcement of a new woric by Pnrfessor ' 
D'Ooge ervokes the eager interest of practical teachers, 
because his name gives full confidence of sound scholar- 
ship, freedom Som irritating individualism, and 
pedagogic worth. This new Latin Grammar is k 
welcome addition to the list of works associated with 
his name, and is not inferior, in these good qualities, 
to its [»]edeces8ors. 

Simplicity has been an esjiecial aim in the prepar- 
ation of this Grammar, but it has not been obtamed 
by arbitrary or ill-guided selection. In accord with 
modem tendencies, a rather full account of word- 
foraiation is given ( | | 381-304). We no e also a 
very short treatment of ablaut (56-57). The order of 
words, on the other hand, is discussed with unusual 
fulness and detail, and the rules are based on the most 
recent investigations (910-949). 

Professor D 'Doge's thorough modernity, without 
radicalism, is illustrated in the nomendature. As 
stated in the Preface (iii), "a conservative attitude 
has been taken, but such of the new terms have been 
adopted as seem likely to win general acceptance". 

In several points, this book is more advanced than 
some ti the larger Grammars. It ii a pl^ksure to see 
the perfect passive participle given as the fourth 
principal part (2ta). The ablative of attendant 
circumstance and the ablative of accordance are 
recognized (457-458). 

A partial correction is made of the perfect active 
subjimctive forms of the second person singular and 
first and second person plural, but unhappily only 
partial, for the mood-sign is marked as common in 
quantitv (130, C, N.i, 234, A, 241, etc.). It is in- 
disputably certain that the Romans themselves 
fairly often confused the forms of the perfect sub- 
"-^ctive and the future perfect indicative active. 

t in the subjunctive the correct quantity is long, 
the indicative short. The Romans eired in each 
direction. If their aberration is to be recognized by 
the mark of quantitative uncertainty in the sub- 



>?, 



desire to have their classes say, 'rtxetimus or 
\ Ttxerltis or rtxerUis'. The result wiU 

surely be that teachers who have themselves learned 
these forms incorrectly will permit, or direct, their 
classes to disregard the correct quantity. Thus the 
erroneous tradition will be perpetuated. 

The treatment of the gerund and the gerundive is 
especially notable, as a model of clearness and concise- 
ness, with sufficiently full practical directions (870- 
880). 

In only one place do we observe a lack of clearness. 
In the treatment of indirect discourse, we read (887, 
I), "Principal clauses, when declarative, change the 
indicative to the infinitive with subject accusative". 
If the observant pupil ask, 'What if the verb was not 
indicative?', he will find no answer. Five pages 
further (page 332), under the special head of "Con- 
ditional Sentences in Indirect Discourse", the neces- 
sary rules are given. Nothing is finally omitted. 
But a simple note of reference, under the firat state- 
ment, to the other would, we believe, be desirable for 
pupils using the book without the presence of a teacher. 

Although this Grammar is intended to be "of eguAl 
service to the high-school pupil and to the couege 
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undergraduate" (Preface, iii), it is obvioiuly expected 
that either the College instructor or the ColleBE text- 
book will supplement it at some points. This is 
avowed in the case of the prosody, for, as declared in 
the Preface (iii-iv), only the meters used by Vergil 
and Ovid have been explained, on the ground that 
College text-books deabng with the lyric and the 
dramatic poets regularly explain their meters. The 
early Latin use of cum with the indicative, where 
Golden Latin employed the subjunctive, receives only 
a mention, so far as concerns chhi -causal clauses 
(754, Note 2) ; rf the late use of temporal conjunctions 
with the subjunctive in iterative sense, we do not 
find even mention, but at most only implication. 
We do not believe that this Grammar wdl super- 
sede AUen and Greenough, nor that it ought to. But 
pressure is a manifest fact in the work of the Latin 
teacher in many a School and College. For a state- 
ment of the 'minimum essentials', not as held by our 
rivals and opponents, but as practical Latinists will 
admit them, this book, in our judgment, is unsurpassed. 
Where Allen and Greenough is deemed too full, or too 
detailed, or too philological, the Concise Latin Grammar 
can be cordially recomnriendecl. We should prefer it, 
under these circumstances, to any other. That it 
will need a small amount of supplementing for College 
work is tnie. We should wish the College student to 
possess a fuller Grammar. Nevertheless, this Grammar 
can be used with satisfaction by the ordinary College 
student. 

D'YCJNVILLK COLLICC. HeNRV S. DAWSOX 

BvwrnLO. Niw Yo*c 



TRANSLATIONS OF ARISTOTLE'S POETICS 

In a notice of Professor Gilbert Murray's Preface 
to Infiram Bywater's translation of the Poetics of 
Aristotle, Tbe Classical Weekly is. 39-40, I^o- 
fessor Knapp was good enough to mention my Ampli- 
fied Veraon of the treatise. My book is no longer 
publtdied by Messrs. Ginn and Company, but has a 
new lease of life through Messrs. Harcourt, Brace, 
and Company. 

As it seems to me, Professor Murray overstates the 
difficulty of translating the Poetics— that is, once 
we know in a given case precisely what Aristotle 
means, and when we can be sure whether he is using a 
term like 'prologue" or 'discovery' or 'myth' in a loose 
and generEd, or in a stricter and mart technical, sense. 
Bywata- himself says (Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, 
viii), "The book, taken as it is, with perhaps an oc- 
casional side-light from some of his other works, is 
intelligible enough", 

I agree, then, that sometimes, as Professor Murray 
says, "we must not attempt to draw very closely to 
the meanings of Greek words": and I disagree by 
adding that, when we render the Poetics of Aristotle 
into a modem language, we must sometimes draw as 
dosely to them as we can. Dr. Gudcman, in his 
Gennan translation of the Poetics (Leipzig, Meiner, 
1931), is often Burprisio(;ly true to the Gredc with no 
sacrifice of the modem idiom; 1 heartily recommend 
this translation to the few Americans who occupy 
themselves in a scholarly way with the Poetics. 
And they may study with profit Dr. Gudeman's 
article. Die Syrisch-Arabische Uebersetzung der 
Aristotelischcn Poetik, in Philologus 76 (1930), 239- 
265. Here, and not in Professor Murray s Preface, 
is the newest light on Aristotle's theory of poetry. 
More light from the same source may be expected in 
the edition of the Poetics that Dr. Gudeman, in his 
translation, announces. 

To return to Professor Murray, how can one say 
that in Aristotle's day "the only living form of drama 
was the New Comedy"? Aristotle was bom B. C. 



384. According to Professor R. G. Kent, in Hie 
Classical Review 20 (1906), 153-155, Aristophanes 
died B. C. 375 or later (when Anstotle was a boy nine 
or ten years old); his fame, however, did not die 
then. In B. C. 340-339, when Aristotle was at the 
height of his powers, Utcre is indication of a revival of 
the earlier comedy on the Athenian stage (oompare 
the inscription in Urkunden Dramatischer AuSah- 
runeen in Athen, edited by Adolf Wilhelm, page 27). 
Probabilities favor the notion that at least one play 
of Aristophanes was thus revived. In the EHdascdiae, 
Aristotle seems to have been preoccupied, as far as 
comedies are concerned, with the period <rf Aristoph- 
anes. And whenever his Poetics was written, as may 
be seen from the conjoint allusion there to Sophodes, 
Homer, and Aristophanes, the last-named was then 
regarded as the supreme figure among comic poets. 
If there was any period of 'Middle' Comedy, 
Aristotle lived through that. But, Meineke and 
others to the contrary notwithstanding, tlure is no 
real evidence that his favorite among comic poets was 
Anaxandrides; I have gathered all the evidence, as I 
believe, on this and related points, and have reason to 
hope that my article on the subject will soon appear. 
Did the comic poet Anaxandrides produce a more 
living form of the drama than the tragic poet Theo- 
dectes, Aristotle's own pupil? 

And what of the 'New' Comedy in our sense? 
Philemon began to exhibit plays at Athens about 
B. C. 330, and Menander in B. C. 323-311, a year or 
so after Aristotle left the city— doubtless after his 
death. It is reasonable to suppose that Aristotle had 
formed his notions of literaiy art before 330, and 
very tmreasonable to think that he was influenced by 
the stripling Menander. He may very well have 
known Menander, who was a pupil of Aristotle's 
friend and pvpil Theophrastus; and Menander may 
have learned something from the Poetics. 

Is there no presumption in saying that Aristotle 
"misunderstands" the word mulhoif I have seen it 
stated that in his day muthtii was used for 'plot' in 
tragedy, and logos for 'plot' in comedy. He mmself, 
when mentioning Crates's success in constructing 
comic plots, says that Crates made 'muthoi and lago^, 
Aristophanes uses logos to des(34be the substance of a 
comedy —and the comic poet Antiphanes, contempo- 
rary with Aristotle, applies logos to the tragic story of 
Oedipus or Alcmeon! We know too little of the 
terms used in Greek treatises on literary art and the 
like to assume that Aristotle misunderstood them; 
in the Poetics he refers perhaps thirteen times to other 
authorities or technical works in the same field. He 
seems to have been reasonably well -acquainted with 
what others had said and written on the subject; 

The utility of the Poetics to the student of modern 
literature is a subject too large and varied for dis- 
cussion here. I have dealt with the question in my 
'amplitied' rendering. But on this point again. 
Professor Murray seems to be at odds with Bywater, 
who says that Aristotle "tells one, in fact, now to 
construct a good play and a good epic, just as in the 
Rhetoric he tells one how to make a good speech. 
And in so doing, he has succeeded in formulating once 
for all the first great principles of t^amatic art, the 
canons of dramatic logic which even the most ad- 
venturous of modem dramatists can only at his peril 
forget or set at naught". 

Let me add the following from Alfred Croiset (A. 
and M. Croiset, Histoire de la Lit^ature Grecque 4. 
739-740; 'Of late, certain scholars, perhaps tluough 
a natural reaction against the former idolatry long 
accorded to the Poetics, have seemed to take pleasure 
in depreciating the work. This new exaneration is 
not more reasonable than the other. The Poetics is a 
masterpiece, in which the fundamental traits of Greek 
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poetry, considered in its evolution as well as in its 
essence, are noted with a precision that gives the 
work a value well-nifih eternal'. 
Cornell University LaNB Cooffr 



The American Academy in Rome announces its 
annual coinpetitions for the Fellowships in Classical 
Studies. There is one Fellowship of the value of 
$1,000 for one year, and one of the value of ti.ooo a 
year for two years. Residence at the Academy is 
provided free of charge, and board is furnished at 
cost. There is opportunity for travel in Italy and 
Greece. The awards are made after competitions, 
which are open to unmarried men and women, citizens 
of the United States. Entries will be received until 
March i . Comjietilors must submit evidence of 
attainment in Latin literature, Greek literature, Greek 
and Roman history and archaeology, and must prove 
their ability to use German and French, They must 
also present published or unpublished papers so as to 
indicate their fitness to unaertake special work in 
Rome. Fellows will be selected without examination 
other than the submission of the required papers. 
For application blanks and detailed circulars of in- 
formation apply to Roscoe Guernsey, Executive 
Secretary, loi Park Avenue, New York City. 

Roscoe Guernsey 



CLASSICAL CLUB OF OBEATER BOSTON 

The first winter meeting of the Classical Club of 
Greater Boston was heU at the Girls' Latin School, 
on Saturday, December lo. Mr. Walter V. McDuffee, 
of the Central High School, Springfield, spoke 



In The Classical Weekly 14.153, in the account 
ofa meeting of The New York Cl^sical Club, rderence 
was made to an address by IJr. W. B. Dinsmoor, of 
Columbia University, 00 The Inheritance of American 
Art from Classic Greece. Unfortunately, the paper 
has not been printed. 

In The American Historical Review 3747-57 
(October, 1931), there is an article entitled ArcU- 
tecture in Uie History of the Colonies and of the 
Republic, by Professor Fiske Kimball, of the Uni- 
versity <rf Virginia. On pages 56-57 Uiere is a refer- 
ence, all too brief, to the classical revival in archi- 
tecture in the early days of the American Republic. 
Professor Kimball, however, states that he has dis- 
cussed in detail the "origin and antecedents of Ameri- 
can classic buildings", in his books, Thomas Jefferson 
and the First Monument of the Classic Revival in 
America (published apparently in 191 5: see es- 
pecially page 48), and Thomas Jefferson. Architect 
' — "T particular page 41), and in his article, The 



President, presented the report on the Questionnaire, 
sent out by the Executive Committee, on Continuation 
Reading. It was encouraging to know that the 
memb«^ of the Club had read so mucl) since graduation 
from Collwe. Vergil and Homer were the authors 
read by the greatest number; Horace. Sophocles, 
and Aeschylus came next. It was voted to appoint a 
committee of three to arrange for general reading in 
Classics by the Club. 

The following officers were elected; President, 



of Harvard University, and Dr. Ellen P. Pendleton, 
President of Wellesley College; Secretary, Clarence 
W. Gleason, Roxbury High School; Treasurer, 
Thorton Jenkins, Head Master, Maiden High School; 
Censor, Albert S. Perkins, Dorchester High School. 
Albert S. Perkins, Censor 



The Classical Porum, which is held under the aus- 
pices of The New York Classical Club, met on Saturday 
morning, December 10, at Barnard College. The 
topic announced for discussion was. Minimal Es- 
sentials in Latin, with especial reference to the tenta- 
tive list of Objectives in the Teaching of Latin recently 
sent out by the American Classical League (see The 
Classical Journal 17.33-35). The Chairman, Dr. 
Barclay W. Bradley, opened the meeting with an 
address in which he classified these Objectives, and 
commented briefly on each, in r^ard to its value as 
primary or as secondary, its feasibility imder the 
present New York State Syllabus in Latin, and its 
relation to modem psychological views. Where his 
comments were adverse, Dr. Barclay spoke, he declared, 
as Devil's Advocate, voicing possible attacks by 
unfriendly critics. 

In the general discussion reference was made to the 
peculiar problem which must be faced by teachers of 
Latin in the High Schools of New York City— how to 
coordinate the objectives of the student who is studying 
Latin for one or two years onl;^ before going to work 
with those of the student who is going on to College. 
There was informal, but emphatic, expression of 
opinion from several School representatives in favor of 
the Regcnts's Examinations. 

Finally, it was voted that a Committee of the Club 
be appointed to ascertain the views of the members 
on the proposed Objectives, referred to above, and to 
formulate, in a definite statement, the opinion of the 
Club regarding aims in the teaching of Latin. 

Margaret V, Henry, Censor 



The Survey of the Classical Field, explaining in detail 
the investigation now beine made by Dr. Gray and 
Pnrfessor Carr. Mr. Willard Reed, the retiring 



A very devoted and enthusiastic teacher of the 
Classics writes to me as follows: "What Secondary 
School teachers need to have hammered into them 
more than anything else is that they are not teaching 
translation and that they ought to teach translation. 
If you will forgive my lifting my eye so high, I venture 
to say that what College professors need to have 
hammered into them is that they are not teaching 
literature and that they ought to teach literature. 
They are teaching philology (most of them), which is 
just twenty years beyond the interests of their students. 
And among us all we arc killing pleasure in the reading 
of Latin". 
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HOMERIC GREEK 

h 
CLYDE PHARR 

Ph.D., Yile Umva^ty 

PrateMOr of Gnek in SonthwMtern Fmbyterimn 

Umreraity 


The Coins of the 
Roman Republic and Empire 

types and inscriptions. They 
are invaluable to the instructor 
<rf Latin and a stimulation to 
the student of the Classics. 

A list of Greek and Roman 
Coins and Numismatic Books 
will be sent upon request. 

Collections assembled for 
Sciiools and Universities. 

WAYTE RAYMOND 

489 Park Ave., 
NEW YORK 


TUB book for beetmen. based on Homeric 
the nmlta of thorough testing in the classes of 
hu gmted this tert, which biases • new trail. 


D. C. HBATH & COMPANY 

Ul-MBV.3nk8BM( N«wT«(kCltr 










Do your pupil* know why th«y study 

LATIN INSTEAD 
OF CHINESE? 

Since the War we are proud of our civ- 
ilization. Do they know how it differs in 
origin bom that of the Germans? Visual 
education aids wonderfully in making this 
origin clear. 

The Eastman Roman Life Slides are de- 
signed especially to line up Latin with life. 

Nine sets, with lecture on each set, on 
The Roman House, Wearing Apparel, 
Games and Amusements, Communication 
and Travel, Trades and Crafts, Julius 
Caesar I, Julius Caesar II. Roman Mythol- 
ogy, The Wanderings of Aeneas. 

The Eaitman Roman Life Co 
Iowa City, la. 


AM .FN 

THE GREEK THEATER 

of the 

Fifth Century Before Christ 

The volume includes "an admirable and sane 
discussion of the various recent theories rt^aiding 
the early theater, the fourth and fifth century 
theaters at Athens, the evidence of the dramas. 
changes of thesettingandhow they were effected, 
the aUeged prothyron of the vase paintings, and 
the origin of the proskenion" . 
—Review in the Classical Weekly, w, 4, 
X + 119 pages, 30 illustrations; cloth J1.25 
(carriage extra, weight, one pound). 

Dniversity of California Press 

Berkeley, CalifomU 
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Catalogue 13 
1737 Items 

will be sent on request. 

Although the titles are chiefly those of books 
for research, a number of tyronic titles i> 
included in Classical Philology. 

R. C. MacMahon 

7t) Vtmt SStfa StM«t New York City 



Teach Latin Cotnpoiition by 
Playins Latin Sentence Games 

Sententiae I - Direct and Indirect Object. 

Sententiae II - Ablative of Means and Per- 
sonal Agent. 

Sententiae III - Expressions of Place. 
Published by 

Brita L. Horner 

Box M W«*h>wkMi, N J. 

Prio* 40 cu Mch. S*t of thrM »1.00 

Postpaid 10 cU «Ktr*. 
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THE LATIN GAMES 

GAME OF THE LATIN NOUN, may be 

played by all grades including beginners. 
Price, so cents. 
VERB GAMES, a aeries of five games, eadi 

3SC.: Nos. I and a. on prindpd parts;No6. 

3 and 4. on verb forms; No. s, on vert) 

tenninations. 
GAME OF LATIN AUTHORS. Price,$i.o4. 
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Classical Associations of Places in Italy 

by Fbances E. Sabin, Assistant Professor of Latin 
at University of Wisconsin 

A collection of approximately 575 passages from Greek and Latin 
authors arranged under the headings of places in Italy with the best 
available English translation on the opposite page and explanatory 
notes at the bottom ; also a map at the beginning of the book con- 
necting ancient and modem sites, and various illustrations through- 
out the text in connection with places mentioned. 

PURPOSE OF THE BOOK 

The book is designed primarily to meet the needs of the intelligent traveler in 
Italy who wishes to have at hand in some convenient form the classical associations 
of the places which he visits. But, apart from the purpose of making a trip to Italy 
more interesting, the book also serves as a collection of passages which set forth 
the life and thought of the Romans. It will therefore be a useful book for hbraries 
in general and for departments of the Classics and ancient history in particular. 

PUBLICATION AND PRICE 

Because of the excessive cost of bringing out a book of this character at th^ 
present time, it has not seemed advisable to have a large edition printed or f 
have it handled in the usual way. Copies may be secin^d from Prances E. Sabin, 
405 N. Henry St., Madison, Wis. Price $5,00 



A descriptive circular will be sent upon request. 
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Hellenic Civilization 

A Collection of Translations of Important Documents 

By G. W. BoTSFORD. Ph.D. and E. G. Sihler. Ph. D. 

Large 8vo, cloth, 719 pages. $4.00 net. 



The selections of this volume are grouped according to subject and period in 
sudi a way as to illustrate Xhe important phases of the development of Hellenic 
civilization. The topics represented include constitutions, charters and treaties, 
political thought and tendencies, economy, public, social and private life, ret^on 
and morals, medicine and science, business contracts, private and criminal law, 
biography, literary and historical criticism, architecture, sculpture and painti:^. 
The general introduction to the volume gives the reader a historical survey of the 
literary and other sources, with sufficient detail for an intelligent use of the book. 
A view of Greek literature &om the historian's standpoint is presented in brief 
compass which could only be obtained by the study of a multitude of volumes and 
by vast synthetic labor. 

Bibliographies 
The bibliographies are a product of the labor of years carried on by the principal 
editor of the volume. The best texts and translations are mentioned, and the 
reader is supplied with an equipment for beginning the critical study of each 
author. 

Collateral Reading 

It is an admirable reading book for College and University classes — a com- 
panion to the textbook or the course of lectures. Secondary School teachers will 
find it an invaluable aid and inspiration. To the general reader it opens up a 
wealth of material from which he can inform himself at first hand of the sources 
on which history is based. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 

LEMCKB & BtJECHNER. Afeia* 
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PLACE'S BEGINNING LATIN 

Besides giving a solid foundation in Latin, this hook 
accomplishes these results: 

1. Justifies the time devoted to Latin study. 

2. EmiOiasizes the relation (A Latin to English. 

3. Develops a better knoiriedge of English. 

4. Shows Roman life as compared with the life of today. 

5. Provides a background diat will give a new meaning 

and vitally to Latin study. 



AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANT. 



D'OOGE'S 

CONCISE LATIN GRAMMAR 

A simple and condse, yet complete, Latin grammar. 
The Introduction contains a short history of the Latin 
language. The Index of 45 pages mnkes reference ea^ 
on any point. The Roman numeral system, and Roman 
names are discussed comprehensively. An Appendix 
contains a clear presentation of the Roman calendar. 

Nonessentials are omitted, but there is enough detail 
not only for Secondary Schools, but also for preliminary 
work in Colleges. Tables and synopses of construction 
simplify the study of Latin grammar. 

GINN AND COMPANY. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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HOVIBG PICTUKBS AMONG THE ROMANS- 

To a populace that found its pastime in the spec- 
tacular and brutal Ecmes of the amphitheater, the 
thrilling incidents of its history and of its stock of 
mythology could, without suffering in comparison with 
the gladiatorial combats and animal fights, be presented 
in pantomime or in reality by the ingenious Roman. 
Besides having at his disposal many undo-ground 
passages and openings therefrom into the arena by 
means of whidi the whole scene could be changed 
in a moment, be had trained slaves under whose 
skilful hands elaborate stage-machinery was moved 
rapidly and systematically. 

In the Middle Ages the Christian Church, to in- 
culcate instruction, rendered in pantomime or in 
dramatic form various Biblical incidents and scenes 
from the lives of the Saints. Quite naturally, how- 
ever, these representations did not retain their original 
simplicity, but developed into the spectacular Miracle 
and Morality plays. The Roman did not view the 
scenes from mythology as a means at imparting re- 
ligious or moral instruction; he had, rather, an 
insatiate desire to see the abnormal and the terrible. 
The rabble at Rome was simply human and, like any 
mob, delighted in that which was unusual. 

Such representations of the gods and heroes did not 
fail to evoke the disapproval and the disgust of the 
Christian writer Tertullian, who, in his Apology, 
Ctu^ter 13, gives a short account of the sights to be 
seen in the Roman amphitheater: 

'The rest of your ingenious amusements minister to 
your pleasures through the dishonor of your gods. 
Reflect upon the choice farces of your llentuli and 
your Hostilii, considering whether in your jokes and 
jrour artifices you laugh at the mimes or at your ^ods: 
the lewd Anubis. the male Luna, the scourged Diana, 
the recital of the will of the deceased Jupiter and the 
three famished Herculeses held up to derision. But 
also the literature of the stage depicts the foulness of 
the gods. The Sun to your joy mourns tor his boy 
who has been hurled from the sky, and Cybele sighs 
for the disdainful shepherd without a blush creeping 
over your faces. You also suffer the criminal record 
of Jupiter to be sung, and Juno, Venus, and Minerva 
to be judged by a shepherd. What have you to say 
of this, that a likeness of your god covers an ignomin- 
ioas and infamous head; that a body impure and by 
emasculation prepared for that purpose represents a 
certain Minerva or Hercules? Is not their majesty 
violated and their divinity prostituted while you 
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theater where your gods dance over human blood 
and over the ntth resulting from conflicts, thereby 
affording the criminals plam facts and narratives — 
except that your very gods arc often impersonated 
by malefactors. Once we saw the mutilation of 
Atys, that well known god from Pessinus, and one 
who was burning alive posed as Hercules. And in 
the midst of the cruel shows of the noon-day gladiators, 
we laughed at Mercury examining the dead with a 
cautery. We also see the brother of Jupiter, with a 
hammer in his hand, dragging out the corpses of the 



the gods, if they obliterate the traces of their majesty, 
such burlesques find their oriein surely in the contempt 
in which the gods are held by those who perform 
them and by those for whose amusement tney are 
performed'. 

Condemned criminals had to be di^msed of, and, 
if Rome was going to have capital punishment, why 
not execute the culprits in the arena and thus give 
public amusement? In this way they could be forced 
to act various parts of Greek and Roman mythology, 
and, in playing some of the most beautiful and pa- 
thetic rOles, they suffered the most dreadful penalties. 

Besides reading in Tertullian about the rtle of 
Heracles, we note in one of the Greek epigrams the 
following about a (»rtain Meniscus, who, in playing the 
part of the Grecian Samson on Mount Oeta, was burned 
to death (Jacobs, Anthologia Palatina 11.184): 

'As Heracles of yore, so did Meniscus take the golden 
apples from the Hesperides of Zeus. And what 
happened? As he was apprehended, there appeared 
to all a great spectacle, how Heracles of old was bumed 
to death'. 

Plutarch, De Sera Numinis Vindicta 9, incidentally 
mentioning the stage, says; 

'However, there are some people that differ not at 
all from children, who, many times beholding male- 
factors upon the stage in their gilded vestments and 
short purple cloaks as they dance with crowns upon 
their heai^, admire and look upon them as the happiest 
people in the world till they see them gored and lashed, 
and mark flames of fire curling from underneath their 
sumptuous and gaudy garments'. 

Neither author mentions these things as having actually 
happened at Rome, but we can hardly suppose that 
the capital would have been outdone by any city in 
the provinces. 

It seems that showy apparel was frequently seen in 
the arena. When Perpetua and Pelicitas' with some 
of their friends were taken into the amphitheatre at 
Carthage, in 303 A. D., the tribune threatened to 
cb^e the men as priests of Saturn and the women as 
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priestesses of the same god, the color of whose vest- 
ments, as Tertullian teUs us (De Testimonio Animae 
2; De Pallio 4), was purple and scarlet. Christian 
convicts sometimes were forced to represent some 
mythological character or to engage in some idolatrous 
ceremony. Thus Clement, in his Epistle to the Corin- 
thians 6, speaks of Christian women who played the 
parts of Danaids or of Diree in the arena. In the 
Acts of Theodotus {Ruinart, page 301) we have a 
case of persons who were made priests of Diana and 
Minerva. 

Apuleius gives a rather full account of a mythological 
performance in the amphitheater. In his Metamor- 
phoses 10.19, he tells us that a certain Lucius, who 
had been transformed into an ass, and his owner, 
ThiasuB, came to Corinth, where the latter put Lucius 
on private enhibilion, and chained a good admission. 
Finally, Thiasus arranged to exhibit Lucius, in a 
certain way. in public, at the games. 

Making allowance for the exaggeration and the 
imagery of a vile.minded writer, let us quote the 
experience of Lucius as told by Apuleius, beginning 
with 10.21), in medio; 

'And now, behold, the day destined for the show came; 
and amid the shouts of applause, as a long train escorted 
me, I was led to the amphitheater. During the 
first part of the performance, which was devoted to 
the joyous choral dances of the players, I was placed 
outside the gate and was glad to crop some fresh 
grass which grew just at the entrance, while I every 
now, and then delighted my curious eyes with a most 
agreeable view of the spectacle through the open 

Beautiful boys and maidens, in the bloom of youth, 
splendidly dressed, moved with great elegance of 
^sture through the graceful evolutions of the Greek 
Pyrrhic dance. Now they revolved in a circle; now 
they deployed into an oblique line, with hands joined: 
at times they formed a wedgelike iigure enclosing an 
open square; then they parted into two troops and 
went through a variety of intricate movements till 
they ceased at the sound of the trumpet. Then the 
screen was lowered, the han^ngs were drawn aside, 
and a dramatic scene was exhibited. 

There was a wooden structure formed in imitation 
of that celebrated mountain Ida of which the poet 
Homer has sung. It was a fabric of considerable 
height, covered with turf and growing trees up to 
the very top, whence, by the -contrivance of the artist, 
a fountain was made to flow and pour down a stream 
of water. A few goats cropped the grass, and a young 
man handsomely arrayed in barbaric vestments and 
having his head covered with a golden tiara, in re- 
semblance of Paris, the Phrygian shepherd, appeared 
to be employed in pastoral pursuits. A beautiful 
boy then came forward, his only garment being the 
mantle generally worn by striplings, which covered 
his left shoulder. His beautiful yellow hair flowed 
loosely, and from the midst of it issued a pair of little 
golden wings; these and the caduceus he carried 
showed him to be Mercury. He danced forward, 
holding in his hand a golden apple which he presented 
to the performer who personated Paris; he made 
known to him by signs what Jove commanded, and 
gracefully retired. A girl of noble features, who 
represented the goddess Juno, then made her ap- 
pearance; her head was surrounded with a white 
diadem, and she bore a scepter in her hand. Another 
then entered who could easily be recognized as Minerva, 
having on her head a shining helmet encircled with a 
wreath of olive. She raised her shield aloft and 



brandished her spear as that goddess does when she is 
engaged in battle. After these came another female 
of surpassing beauty; the loveliness of her divine 
complexion declared her to be Venus, and Venus 
such as she was while yet a virgin. Her perfect 
form was nude, all but some charms impofectly 
concealed by a gauze scarf with which the wind played 
amorously, sometimes uncovering the beauties beneath 
it, sometimes pressing it against the Hmbs and dis- 
playing their delicious contour. The goddess ap- 
peared in two different colors; her body was da«- 
ilingly white, because she had descended from the 
heavens, while her silken garment was azure because 
she had emerged from the sea. 

The virgins who represented the goddesses were 
accompanied by their respective attendants. With 
Juno came two young players representing Castor 
and Pollux, whose heads were covered with hdmets 
of semioval form graced with a cluster of stars. She 
advanced, with a calm and unaffected air, to the 
warbling of the flute, and promised to the ^epherd, 
with modest gestures, that she would bestow on him 
the rule of all Asia, if he adjudged to her the prize of 

She who impersonated Minerva was attended by 
two armed j^ouths. Terror and Fear, who danced 
before her with drawn swords. Behind her a piper 
played a martial air, mingling shrill and deep-brayuig 
tones, and excited the agility of the dancers as with 
the blast of the trumpet. With restless head and 
threatening glances, Pallas bounded forward and 
with animatwl gestures signified to Paris that, if 
he pronounced her victorious in the contest of beauty, 
she would render hitn illustrious for his valor and his 
achievements in war. 

Greeted with vast applause from the spectators. 
Venus advanced with a sweet smile and stood still 
in a graceful attitude in the middle of the stage, 
surrounded by a throng of merry little boys, such 
plump, round-limbed, fairsldnned little fellows, you 
would have sworn that they were real Cupids who 
had ;ust flown from heaven or from the sea; for 
they had little wings and arrows and all other ac- 
couterments confomtablc. and they carried glowing 
torches before their mistress, as if to light her way to 
a nuptial banquet. She had also in her train a lovely 
choir of virgins, the charming Graces and the Hours, 
who strewed the path of their goddess with loose 
flowers and bouquets and pr^itiated the queen of 
pleasure with the pleasant offerings of the spring. 

Presently the flutes began to breathe soft Lydi^ 
airs that thrilled the audience with delight; '' ' 



lingering steps and gentle sinuous flexure of the spine 
and head and graixfu! movements of the arms to 
respond to the soft modulations of the flutes; row 
her eyes swam with voluptuous languor, now tbey 
flashed with the ardor of passion; sometimes she 
seemed to dance with the eyes alone. As soon as 
she had approached close to the judge, she was under- 
stood to promise, by the movements of her arms, 
that, if she should be preferred to the other goddesses, 
she would bestow on Paris a wife surpassing all other 
women in beauty, in a word, one like herseu. Gladly- 
then did the young Phrygian deliver to her, as a token 
of her victory, the golden apple he held in his hand 
.... After that judgment of Paris was finished, 
Juno and Minerva retired from the stage in sorrow 
endanger, and showed by their gestures the indignation 
they felt at being rejected; but Venus, full of joy 
and merriment, testified her gladness by dancmg 
with all her choir. Then wine mixed with saffron 
burst from the summit of the mountain through a 
pipe that lay concealed, and, flowing in scattered 
streams, besprinkled, as it fell, with an odoriferous 
shower the goats that fed around and changed ^etr 
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native whiteness to a more beautiful yellow tint. 
And now as the theater was exhaling a sweet odor, a 
chasm of the earth absorbed the wooden mountain. 
One of the soldiers now ran down the street to 
fulfill the demands of the people acd bring from the 

riblic piison the woman before mentioned, who, as 
have stated, was condemned to the wild beasts on 
account of her manifold crimes, and was destined to 
be my illustrious bride. What was intended also to 
be our resting-place was already prepared. It was 
brilliantly adorned with the Indian tortoise-shell, 
swelling with feathery heaps, and decorated with a 
silken coverlet. As for me, besides the shame of 
being thus publicly exhibited and besides the contact 
of that wicked and polluted woman, I was also in the 
highest d^ree tormented with the fear of death; 
for it strudt me that, if during the progress of the 
play any wild beast should be let in on purpose to 
' destroy the woman, it would not be so remarkably 
well trained or sagacious or so temperate and ab- 
stemious as to tear to pieces the woman who was at 
my side and spare me as being uncondenmed and 
guilty of no crime. 

I was alarmed, therefore, not on grounds of delicacy 
alone, but also on account of my life. While my 
master was intent on preparing for the representation 
and some of the servants were engaged in ^ting ready 
for the spectacle of hunting and others m gazing at 
the grandeur of the show, I, since no one thought 
that so tame an ass required to be so very attentively 
watched, so that I was free to follow my own devices, 
little by little stole away softly and quietly. 

Turning from this fictitious account of a pantomime 
which probably had some basis of fact, we pass to 
Martial and Suetonius. When Nero gave his games 
in the wooden amphitheater in the region of the 
Campus Martius, no one was killed, not even any of 
the criminals. Then the incident of Pasiphae, the 
wife of Minos, was rendered so realistically that 
many of the spectators believed that she was actually 
covered by a bull as she was hidden in a wooden frame 
resembling a heifer (Suetonius, Nero la). Martial, 
De Spectaculis j, tells us that Domitian also repre- 
sented in the amphitheater the connection between 
Pasiphae and the Cretan bull. 

Priedl&nder, in his note to Martial, De Spectaculis 
8, thinks that probably Domitian's scene of Pasiphae 
was followed by that of Daedalus. How the whole 
performance was enacted, we do not know, although 
we may presume that it was rendered with such 
realism that the spectators could understand it. 
Possibly, however, to introduce blood, Daedalus did 
not escape with his wings. Martial thus taunts the 
unfortunate man (De Spectaculis 8): 'Daedalus, 
being thus mangled by the Lucanian bear, how you 
could wish that you had your wings with you now!'. 

With Daedalus we associate his unfortunate son 
Icarus, and, at the games of Nero mentioned above, 
we find that the lattcr's rtle was represented. The 
actor, however, was unfortunate, and, in his first 
attempt at flight, fell down near the Emperor's seat 
and sprinkled his Highness with blood (Suetonius, 
Nero 13). 

The epigrammatist tells us that under Domitian the 
Romans were favored with a scenic representation of 
Orpheus. We may suppose that the joys of the 
bard and Eurydice were depicted in all splendor until 



she died and went to the lower world. Orpheus 
followed his wife to reclaim her, but he came back 
without her, as Martial, De Spectaculis ii b, narrates; 
'Are we surprised that the earth yawned suddenly to 
send out OrpheusP He came from his Eurydice who 
had been compelled to return to the depths'. While 
he was on earth, all natiu-e was enchanted by the 
music of Orpheus, and elaborate stage-machinery was 
required to execute the scene depicted by Martial, 
De Spectaculis 2i : 

'Whatever Rhodope is said to .have beheld in the 
theater of Orpheus, Caesar, the arena has displayed 
to you. Rotdts crept along, and a forest, as wondmul 
as IS believed to have been the grove of the Hesperides, 
moved rapidly. Every ^)ecies of wild animals was 
present, mixed with the domestic animals, and many 
a bird hovered over the bard. But he himself lay 
prostrate, manf[led by an ingrate bear. Only this 
part of the action was done contrary to the story'. 

Although the splendor of the scene was fascinating, 
a mob that loved excitement could not fail to be 
thankful to the ingrate bear that gave the story such 
an unexpected turn. 

Again, changes were made in the mythology without 
involving the death of the actor. For instance. 
Martial, De Spectaculis i6, tells us of a bull that bore 
Hercules to the sky: 

'It was not a contrivance of art, but rather of piety 
that the bull, snatched up from the middle ol the 
arena, departed to the skies. The bull once bore 
Europe over his brother's seas, but now a bull has 
bOTne Hercules to the stars. Compare, Fame, the 
bullocks of Caesar and Jupiter. Granted that tbey 
bore an equal burden, <the Emperor's > bore it the 
higher'. 

It is probable that, in i.6. i-a. Martial refers to a 
scene in the arena showing Ganymede being carried 
away by an eagle. What part the boys played who 
were lifted up to the awning by machinery, as Juvenal 
notes (4.122), we do not know. It is possible that they 
assumed the characters of Cupids or of Icarus. 

The great bandit Laureolus, it seems, appealed 
vividly to the Roman imagination. On the day 
before the murder of Caligula, there was a pantomimic 
performance of the crucifixion of this freebooter, and 
as a great deal of fictitious blood was shed around 
Laureolus and Cinyras (a character in a play following 
the crucifixion), the event was considered a prodigy 
(compare Josephus, Antiquites of the Jews 19.1. 13, 
Suetonius, Calgula 57). From the numerous refer- 
ences to Laureolus, we may assume that the incident 
was reproduced quite frequently. Juvenal (8. 187) 
mentions a certain nobleman, Lentulus, who acted 
Laureolus, and so for imitating a slave's rOle deserved 
to be crucified in reality. Tertuilian (Adversus 
Valentianos 14) also refers to the affair of the famous 
robber. Martial, De Spectaculis 7, gives a very 
graphic description of the occurrence as it was pre- 
sented in the time of Domitian; 
'Just as Prometheus, bound to the Scythi. 
fed the bird that never left him with the flesh of his^ 
breast that was ever in excess, so a Laureolus ht ' 
on a real cross and oSered his vitals to the Caledoniw^ 
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bear. He was still alive though his joints were torn, 
while his members were drippmg with blood, and in 
bis whole body there was nowhere any semblance of 
a body. At length he received the punishment he 
deserved. He had been guilty of piercing with his 
sword a parent's, or, if you will, a master's throat, or 
in his madness plundered temples of their hidden 
gold, or to thee, Rome, applied fell torches. The 
polluted wretch has outdone the crimes of andent 
Story, and for him a punishment erf fable became 
realV- 

Besides having pantomimic representations of 
robbers, we have an instance where the brigand 
himself paid the penalty. Strabo informs us (6.2.6) 
of a certain Selurus, known as the Son of Aetna, who 
had for a lone tunc committed his depredations in 
Sicily, and, being eventually captured, was sent to 
Rome, The geographer himself saw the execution, 
which took place in connection with some gladiatorial 
combats in the fonun. As though he were standing 
on his native Aetna, the bandit was placed on a lofty 
and fragile scaffold, which collapsed beneath his 
weight. He fell in the midst of rickety cages, which, 
filled with wild animals, had been placed beneath the 
scaffold for the occasion. The animals eaaly broke 
out and mangled the culprit. 

It appears that the incident of Mucius Scaevola 
was very popular and was repeated several times 
under Domitian. Here the criminal taking the rdle 
of the daring assassin unflinchingly held his hand in 
the flames, as Martial tells us (8.30}: 

'What is now seen as a spectacle in the arena of 
Caesar, in the time of Brutus was the height of glory. 
Do you see how bravely the band grasps the flames 
and enjoys the punishment and reigns in the astonished 
fire? He himself is there as a spectator of himself 
and glories in the noble destruction of his right hand. 
But, if the punishment had not heea denied him 
against his will, his left hand, more cruel to itself, 
was ready to go into the weary flames. After such 
an achievement, I am sorry to know what he did 
before. For me it suffices to know this hand as I 
have seen it'. 

In 10.35, Martial refers to a performance of the same 
event, but in this case, after knowing the alternative 
offered to the culprit, the poet does not consider the 
feat anything wonderful; 

'If that Mucius who was recently seen in the arena 
in the morning and who placed his own members into 
the flames to you appears enduring, stem, and brave, 
you have the sense of the coitunons of Abdera. For, 
when in the presence of the tunica moUsta the command 
comes, "Bum your hand", it is a greater thing to 
say, "I won't do it" '. 

Sometimes the arena was flooded and transformed 
into a lake, and then the Romans beheld Leander 
swimming to his beloved Hero {Martial, De Spectaculis 
35). It is needless to assume that the swimmer 
actually said, 'Spare me in my haste, drown me on 
my return', but doubtless the man was allowed to 
struggle in the water until he was exhausted and 
drowned. 

Again, according to Martial, De Spectaculis 36, in 
the flooded arena a band of Nereids represented a 
ship in fuU sail. Probably no ship was on the water. 



but it was left to the imagination of the spectaton, 
the maidens being arranged in such groups as readily 
to suggest a ship with its accessories. Some appear to 
have fonned the outline of the ship and swelling sails, 
while others were arranged in ranks like the oan and 
the rowers. One band formed a trident, another a 
curved ancbor, while two bore torches in their rftle of 
the Dioscuri. 

Performances sometimes were given at night, and 
possibly the representations of I.eBnder and the 
Nereids were part of a iwctumal programme. The 
word nocluma, in Martial, De Spectaculis a;. I, sug- 
gests a night scene, unless, knoiring the story of 
Leander, the spectators imagined it was night while 
the play was really given in the daytime. The Dio- - 
scuri certainly would have been more effective at 
night. Suetonius (Caligula 37, at the end) records 
that under Caligula a nocturnal scene was rendered 
in which the stories of the infernal regions were ex- 
hibited by Egyptians and Ethiopians. The Romans 
did not lack means of illumination; for Statius tells 
us (Silvae 1.6. 85 ff.) that at the Saturnalia of 90 
A. D. the amphitheater was brilliantly illuminated 
(compare also LuciUus, Frag. 1 1 iBaehrens). 

These were but a few of the amusements of the 
Roman people in the decadence of the stem spirit 
represented by Cato. And yet a recital of the events 
portrayed in the Romas amphitheater does not 
justify us in forming the conclusion that the Roman 
was coarser or more brutal than other races; consider- 
ing the age in which he lived, he certwnly does not suf- 
fer in comparison with the American people. In our 
Colonial period the stodcs, the pilkny, and the whip- 
ping-post stood in the public square, and their victims 
were pelted by the rabble. A public h a n gi n g would 
draw a crowd from miles around. Nor can we assume 
that he was more extravagant than we are, when we 
consider that in Jersey City, Jtdy a, 1931, the receipts 
for admission to the Dempsey-Carpentier fight were 
approximately fi ,600,000. The Romans enjoyed the 
spectacles of the amphitheater just as much as modem 
people find pleasure in watching the pictures projected 
on the screen by the dnematograph. In Rome, 
however, we note a decrease of seriousness of purpose 
and the decay of the national spirit. With the q>read 
of the Roman arms and the importation of luxuries, 
the populace found its highest pleasure and satis- 
faction in pubhc grain and games. Instead of the 
patriotic Roman of the times of the Punic Wars, we 
find in process of development a different character, 
whose main concern is not how the lemons fare on the 
frontiers, but whether the Blues or the Greens have 
won the day in the Circus. 
South Philadslphia 
HicH School to« Boys Henky S. GkBMAN 
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Memoin rf the American Academy in Rome. Volume 

II. New York : University Press Association ; 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press; New 
Haven: Yale University Press (1918). Pp. loi. 
Plates 70. J7.50. 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. Volume 

III. Rome: American Academy in Rome; New 
York: Univeraity Press Association: New Haven: 
Yale University Press; Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press (1919). Pp. 101. Plates 91. $8.oo. 

These are indeed sumptuous volumes (they measure 
about fourteen by ten inches). The illustrations are 
among the finest I have ever seen. 

The contents of Volume I are as follows: 

The Reort^aniiation of the Roman Priesthoods at 
the Beginning of the Republic, Jesse Benedict Carter 



(9-17); The Vatican Livy and the Script of Tours, 
E. K. Rand and George Howe (19-57); The Aqu, 
Tiaiana and the Mills on the Janiculnm, A. W. Va: 



Buren, in Collaboration witii G. P. Stevens (59-61); 
Ancient Granulated Jewelry of the Vllth Century 
B. C. and EarUer, C. Densmore Curtis (63-85); 
Bartolomeo Caporah (Plates ao-i8), Stanley Lothrop 
(87-ioa) ; Capita Desecta and Marble CoiSures 
(Plates 49-50). John R. Crawford {103-119); The 
MifitBry Indebtedness of Early Rome to Etruria 
(Plates 51-54), Eugene S. McCartney (iai-167); 
Index (169-170); Indet Locorum (171-171). 

Volume II contains the following papers: 
Recent Woric <rf the School of Fme Arts (Plates i-is), 
(11-14); Terracotta Arulae (Plates 16-33), E. Douglas 
Van Buren (Mrs. A. W. Van Buren). (15-53); The 
Gtdlic Fire and Roman Archives, Lucy Gecrge Roberts 
(55-65); Studies in the Archaeology of the Porum 
at Pon^>«ii (Plates 33-35), A. W. Van Buren {67-76); 
Pietro Cavallint (Plates 26-70), Stanley Lothrop 
(77-98): Index (99-100); Index Locorum (loi). 

The contents of Volume III are: 
The Bemardini Tomb (Plates 1-71), C. Deiumore 
Curtis (9-90); Praxias (Plates 73-75), E. Douglas 
Van Buren (91-100); Work rf the School of Fine 
Arts (Plates 76-91), (101). 

V^ProfeSBor Carter maintains that Juno was paired 
originally not with Jupiter, but with Janus. This 
connection of Janus and Juno is thought out most 
clearly in connection with the Curiae, "in many 
respects most primitive of all the social divisions of 
Rome . . .". On page 13 we read: 

But the activity of the King and the Queen along 
religious lines was not confined to their functions as 
special priests of Janus, Juno and Vesta. They had 
inqiortant executive fiinctions as well. The whole 
organization of the state reUgion seems to have been 
d^iendent upon the King. Even in the earliest 
period there seem to have existed side by side the 
two great activities, which were afterwarids earned 
on by the college of the pontiffs and the college of 
aiucun req>ectively. In the kingly poind these two 
cooeges eadsted merely in the rudimentary form of 
advisors to the King, who was himself entirely in- 
dependent in his actions and in no wise bound by bis 
counriUors. Similarly the King and the Queen 
together were responsible for the worship of Vesta, 
and the Queen was assisted by the Vestal Virgins in 
the otirying out of the worship at the state hearth, 
but the Vestals were merely her assistants, and she 



The course of the reorganization which came about 
with the establishment of the (so-called) Republic 
Professor Carter ouUims as follows (13-17). In the 
r^al period there had.' been centralization of power — 
a one-matt imperium. .'Under the Republic it was 
held that the (rn^mutn -belonged to the aristocracy, 
or, in other words, to the S^'fer The Senate, having 
stripped the King of every" .(Cestige of imperium, 
parcelled it out to individuals in v^y wnall pieces. 

An official caUed the Re» Sacrorptb was created. 
He was a Rex, however, only in nante.' . 'He was "the 
most honored and the least powerful 'inan in the 
state". 

This reminiscent King of the Republic had n6.cther 
functions than those particular acts of worship ^rtuch 
the ^ods, and espedaUy Janus, bad a right to fecelve 
at his hand .... 

Venerable as was the connection of the King wttb 
the Curiae, the most important of his executive functions 
were in relation to the religion of the sUte, Here 
he was the chief priest, assisted to be sure by a council 
of priests, but, as we have seen, acting entirely inde- 
pendently of them. This part of tbe King's ac- 
tivities must be removed from him at once. The 
council now becomes independent. It takes, as it 
were, into its own bosom the power which the King 
bad had. . . but delegates it at once to one of their 
own number, to whom was given the title of Pontifex 
Maxhnus. Thus was created the office of Pontifex 
Moximus, that man in whom were united the principal 
executive functions of the King. . . . 
. . . Thename<Regina>wasretained,withtheaddition 
of tacrorum, and she continued to perform the same 
priestly functions as she had always done; but her 
executive work was taken from her. The prindpal 
feature of this executive work was her connection 
with the Vestal Virgins. Her place was now filled 
by the appointment of a Virgo Maxima (the doyenne 
of the Vestals). Here again conservatism and logic 
had their perfect work. As the Reeina had been 
legally in the poUtlas ot her husband, t£e Rex, so now 
in their new relationship the Virgo Maxima is in tbe 
poUslas of the Pontifex Maxiinus. 

In the American Journal of Artdiaeology 7. i3-35i 
157-197, 405-438, Professor F. W. Shipley, of Washing- 
ton University, St. Loius, published, underthe title. 
Certain Sources of Corruption in Latin Manuscripts, 
an elaborate study of a manuscript of Livy, to be 
found in the Vatican library (Reginensis, 763). In 
Memoirs, I, Professors Rand and Howe describe 
this manuscript as worthless for the text, but most 
interesting palaeographically. On pages 33-34 they 
give a list of articles in which it has been discussed 
from various points of view. Traube, in Sitzungs- 
berichte der Bayerischen Akademie, 1891, 435-437, 
noticing that the names of seven of the eight scribes 
which are found in this manuscript appear in the 
list of the monks of St. Martin's at Tours, claimed 
that the book had been produced at Tours, and, for 
certain reasons, maintained that the manuscript had 
been produced between 804 and 834. Professor 
Shipley (ii) accepted Traube's view as to date, and 1 
r^arded the script of this manuscript as "one of tbe , IC 
best examples of the calligraphy of Tours". 
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Prom this view, Professors Rand and Howe dissent. 
They believe that, when Alcuin retired to Tours in 
796, be found there a 'hand' which had been in use for 
some time, with individual .and promising traits.. 
Now, Alcuin had received from Charlemagne a com- 
mission to emend the books 'pf the Bible. In 801, he 
presented to Charlem^ne^a terjr, just revised by the 
hand of a favorite pupilj FVidugisus, This copy of 
the Bible, written prewmalily in the regular 'hand' of 
Tours, is represented, ~^y' our authors, by a goodly 
array of manuscripts iti,v/ttat is universally acknowledged 
to be in the typical band of Tours. In the Bible 
known as the _S^^«''of Bamberg, Professors Rand and 
Howe think "wt'-jiave the original text of Alcuin and 
tlie soript #hidi he helped to establish. Of the Livy 
manusoiiQt the authors write as follows (34-25): 
The ,qianu*script abounds in crude and antiquated 
fonD^''li4)ich are not to be found in Ibe Bamberg 
Book.- ... if the Bamberg Bible was done under Alcuin, 
that the Livy must have appeared before the coming- 
'Ipf. Alcuin to Tours. One might suppose that the 
. (ivy, as the external testimony apparently indicates, 
''Was done under Pridugisus, perhaps soon after S04, 
' while the series of whidi the Bamberg Bible was the 
first member started, say, a decade later. 

The article contaius also very elaborate studies of 
the identity of the scribes by whom the manuscript 
was written, and of the portions assigned to each, 
their handwritings, and of other characteristics of the 
mannsoipt. There is an elaborate table giving an 
analysis of the work of the individual scribes. Twelve 
(rf the fourteen fine plates which illustrate the article 
have to do with the manuscript of Livy. Tiiey show 
the hands of the different scribes. 

Granulated jewelry, says Mr. Curtis, consists of 
gold ornaments decorated with minute globules of 
gold. Prom 3,ooo B. C., until Etruscan art began to 
d^enerate, certain workman (64) 
were masters of a process which enabled them to 
attach these tiny particles to the surface of their 
jewelry by a minimum amount of solder, so that 
they dther appeared to rest on the surface without 
support, or are raised on low pedestals, in either of 
which cases they cast a sharp shadow and stand out 
in high relief- In the jewelry of the best period they 
are generally raised from the surface, thereby ^vin^ 
an additional play of light and shade and an inimi- 
table charm to the objects so ornamented. 

On pages 64-66, Mr. Curtis discusses the technical 
processes employed in the production of such jewelry. 
He then examines the jewelry of the different periods, 
and describes in detail a few of the best known speci- 
mens which he has been privileged to examine. Some 
of these specimens have not as yet been brought 
before the public. The four plates beautifully il- 
lustrate the article, by photographic reproductions of 
various objects. Perhaps the best of these is a fibula, 
belonging to Mr. Curtis himself, and lent by him to 
the Boston Museum of Pine Arts (Plate 18). 

In Thb Classical Weekly 6, 74-79 (December 
31, 1913), Professor Eugene S. McCartney, in a paper 
entitled The Genesis of Rome's Military Equipment, 
considered the genesis and the development of the 
swc»d, the shield, the spear, the breastpUte, the 



legion, etc. In Memoirs, I, he discusses these and 
similar things, iocluding musical instruments, the 
chariot, and the cavalry. Even more strongly and 
more clearly than in his article in The Classical 
Weekly, he maintains (166) that the Romans were 
most deeply indebted in all these fields to the Etrus- 
cans. The article presents, in great detail, the evi- 
dence on each topic discussed; it is thoroughly 
documented by footnotes, which call attention to the 
ancient evidence, in the literatures, to archaeologicsl 
evidence still extant, and to modem discussions d the 
passages in the literatures and of the archaeological 
evidence. 

Professor Crawford's paper deals with certain 
ancient marble heads, "sliced neatly at the oown 
like breakfast eggs, or in some cases at the occiput" 
(103). Some of these heads bear "mortised s^roents" 
(103). In 1883, S. Reinach advanced, as an expla- 
nation of such heads, the theory that the ancient 
sculptor was at times compelled to make use of more 
than one block of marble for a single head. Later, 
Professor Paul Gauckler connected with these segmented 
heads certain other material, including several heads of 
Roman imperial ladies of the Emesene dynasty, 
which, in some cases, had removable coiffures. By 
way of explaining all this material, Gauckler set forth 
the hypothesis (104-105) 

that we are dealing with a rite of anointing in con- 
nection with cult statues oi adopted Syrian divinities 
in the syncretistic age of the Seven. If the statue 
was ready to hand, as in the case of the Hellenistic 
Dionysus . . . the head was formally cut, the oil appUed, 
and the s^ment mortised on again. If it was made 
new for the purpose, as in the case of . . . the heads 
of imperial ladies . . . , the head and the s^ment 
(or c(MSure) were prepared separately to begin with. 
In general the rite falls into the same category with 
the nimbus, the royal crown, the radiate diadem, the 
anointing of the kings of Tudah, the tonsure of priests^ 
and the trepanation of the Pharaohs. It is a matter 
of the brain as the seat of the soul, where the Divine 
Essence and the human creature conjoin. 

This theory Professor Crawford's investigations 
led him to reject completely. He maintains that the 
mass of material is too heterogeneous to be accotmted 
for by a cult act, which would "involve above all else 
a more or less definite uniformity of type. Incidentally, 
no case has been adduced of a cavity in the head. , ." 
(118). 

We may continue, he says (118-119), to explain the 
phenomenon of the marble st^ment on technical 
grounds. Sometimes it was added of necessity by the 
(Miginal sculptor; sometimes it was a later restoratios 
in repair of damage done to the head after it had left 
the workshop. Where no segment is present, it is 
possible that the head, having been damaged, was 
trimmed to better its appearance. Perhaps, at times, 
portraits of Emperors were made with removable 
diadems. Finally, Professor Crawford holds that 
"Greek and Roman sculptors were mne ready than 
we have been wilting to admit to employ more than a 
single block in the making of a marble head". 

Mrs. Van Buren's article, in Volume II of the 
Memoirs, deals with a great quantity of snail objects 
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that, throughout a long period of years, have been 
turned up by the excavations in Sicily and in Southern 
Italy, as tar north as Rome. Although these objects 
are not ot great artistic merit in themselves, they are, 
she thinks, important, because, in her belief, they not- 
only influenced sculpture in general, but in particular 
exercised a profound influence "hitherto not adequately 
recognized", on Roman Earcophagi. 

These small objects are mostly rectangular in shape, 
dosed above and open beneath; the mmt long side 
is usually decorated with a relief and some times all 
four sides are so treated, although in the majority of 
cases the second long side is left rough. They are 
most frequently found in necropoles or sanctuaries, and 
also, occasionally, in dwelling houses. This seems to 
prove that theu* denomination as arulae, arette or 
small altars is correct. . . . 

Their chief interest lies in the subjects represented, 
some types being especially favoured in certain dis- 
tricts, whilst others spread over a wide area. The 
shapes, too, vary with the region .... 

On pages 17-47, Mr&. Van Buren groups the arulae 
according to the types represented on them, under the 
following captions: 



ments in Asia Minor at any rate, if not in Greece 

Cper, and in their new homes they perpetuated thit 
•a of memorial, but in miniature, depositing it 
within instead of upon the tomb. AHbough this wu 
the original purpose of the arulae, it is easily con- 
ceivable that they were soon also dedicated as ex- 
votos in sanctuanes, or even employed in houses for 
commemorative or domestic colts, which wooM 
account for their presence in temples and dwelling 

This custom must have been carried north by the 
colonists, for after a long tract of territory where 
arulae are not found, they appear again in the Gredc 
settlement of Capua and then m Rome and the nd^bor* 
hood, including Caere and Ardea, .both troditioDal 
Greek foundations. The isolated finds at Hadria 
and Baccuco in Picenum must be due to this influence, 
for it was refugees from the tyranny of Dionysus of 
Syracuse who about 380 B. C. built the haven of 
Ancona. 

The prevalence in the northern district of the 
hourglass shape, never found in Sidly or Southern 
Italy, implies the influence of another tradition which 
can only be Etruscan, a supposition confirmed by 
comparison with the altars ot Veiovis from Bovillae, 
ot Calvinus from the Palatine, or the cippus altar 
from Orvieto. Mykenean gems show close parallels 
*' this type and so do Babylonian seal cylinders. 



, „ .. . r ■ Syrens; Har- 

pies; Satyr; Centaur; etc.); III. Divinities; IV. 
Mythological Beinss (Europa on the Bull; Herakles 
Attacldi^ the Hydra; etc.); V. Human Prot^- 
onists (Charioteers and Riders; Flute-Player and 
Dancers; etc.); VI. Decorative Subjects; VII. 
ni-Defined Subjects; VIII. Without Design. 

The only theme found in all the colonies, Dorian, 
Achaean, and Phoenician alike, is the theme whitdi is 
perhaps the earUest of all, the lion rending a bull. 
"The idea underlying the motive seems to be that as 
here the weaker animal is always overcome by the 
Ikm'g resistless force, so before the invincible might 
of Death all men are helpless victims". 

On pages 49-50 Mrs. Van Buren writes: 
I have alluded to the influence of these arulae upon 
Roman sarcophagi, an influence which has previously 
been attributed exclusively . to the Etruscan urns. 
These latter undoubtedly determined the shape of 
the earlier tombs and the effigy of the deceased upon 
the lid. But attention has often been drawn to the 
sanguinary character of the Etruscan relics, whereas 
in their Roman successors a milder and more alle- 
gorical choice of subjects is noticeable. Therefore 
It is credible that, before they became acquainted 
with Greek masterpieces like the Alexander sarcopha- 
gus, such funereal themes as the lion rending a bull 
had been made familiar to the Romans by the humble 
arulae which had popularized a series of r^rescntations 
unknown upon the Etruscan urns but consecrated. 
even in the original home in Asia Minor, to the 
adoirmient of tombs and the cult of the dead .... 

To sum up the conclusions: these arulae originate 
with the Greek colonies; they are not found however 
on the Greek mainland, and most therefore reveal a 
usage and, possibly, a cult either purely local or 
brought from somewhere other than the mother 
country of the settlers. The subjects represented 
are schemes common to Oriental art, and here the 
Loryma basis comes to our assistance; for it shows 
that precisely on an altar basis just such subjects 
are treated. Presumably, then, the Greek colonists 
knew of the use of sculptured altars as tomb monu- 



lithic buildings, where ^ey are often placed i 
shrine or niche very wmilar to that of the altar found 
at Piesole. 

Though I am not an archaeologist, I venture to 
note here that Mrs. Van Buren's reference, in the last 
paragraph quoted, to "Maltese m^alithic buildings" 
made me think, at once, of the very interesting paper 
published by Dr. Ernst Riess, in The Classical 
Weekly 14. 14. on Aeneid 6. 43-44, in which h« 
called attention to an extraordinary parallelism be- 
tween the series of chambers found on the island of 
Malta and Vergil's description c^ the anlmm Cv- 
maeum. Mrs. Van Btven's statements, however, point 
to a distinct difierence, in the matter with which she is 
dealing, between Malta and Sicily or Southern Italy. 

Miss Roberts's purpose is to determine, so far as 
possible, the eSect of the GalUc invasion and fire of 
387 B. C. on the archives of Rome. Her conclusion 
is that the temples of Saturn, Castor, Dius Piditis, 
Diana, Ceres, and perhaps that of Juno, survived. 
On the other hand, the Re^ia, the Temple of ApoUo, 
and the Rostra were destroyed. On page 64 she says: 

This regard for temples, on the part of the Gauls, is 
entirely in keeping with the characteristic religiosity 
which reveals itseu in their adopting oriental cults in 
Asia Minor and Druidism in Britain. 

If Miss Roberts is right in these conclusions, it 
follows that "probably almost all of the international 
documents deposited on the Capitoline and in the 
other temples, escaped destruction. . . . The pontif- 
ical records, on the contrary, and the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables apparently perished" (64-65). 

Obviously these views, if correct, are of the very 
greatest importance. If they are accepted, it win be 
necessary to revise a good deal of what, since the days < 
of Niebuhr, has pa^ed for sdcntifiCiftu^,^,^)^? |^ 
history of Rome. O 
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IVofesaor Van Buren's article on the antiquities of 
the Fonun at Pompeii is meant in part to correct 
certain statemeDtB about weU-known monuments, in 
part to call attention to matters of interest which 
have long passed unobserved. He deals especially 
with The Great Inscription on the Pavement cd the 
Ponun. It is well known, he says, that the Porum 
of Pompeii was paved, about the begimting of the 
first century A. D., with large blocks of limestone, 
wdl laid. Con^derable portions cf this pavement 
are preserved at the North end and at the South end 
of the Forum, Professor Van Burcn seems to have 
made an interesting discovery — that this pavement 
contained a great inscription 

in letters of bronxe set into the limestone blocks, and 
running from the west to the east side of the Forum. 
Of this monmnental inscription there survives in 
position only the cutting for the first letter, a Q, in a 
plock of the pavement immediately to the East of the 
very large oblong statue base which is situated at 
about the middle of the west side of the Porum. . . . 
This one letter, given its character and position, is 
ample evidence for the former existence of the whole 
inscription: similar pavements containing similar 
inscriptions have been preserved in at least three 
instances. 

The instances to which Dr. Van Buren refers are 
the Roman Porum (see Hfilsen-Carter, The Roman 
Forum=, 148); the main Forum at Tarracina; the 
secondary Forum in the lower town at Tarracina 
(here, says Dr. Van Buren, "by great good fortune, 
the bronze letters themselves are preserved, not 
merely their matrices"). 

Next, Dr. Van Buren discusses the arched structure 
of masonry in the center of the South end of the 
Porum. This he proposes to identify as simply the 
lanus of Pompeii, and to associate its erection in its 
present form with some renewal or extension of the 
privileges ot the dty imder the early Empire. 

Finally, Dr. Van Buren combats a view, set forth 
by H. Tb^denat in his book, Pompeii, 2. 16-30, that 
the Romans, at the time they founded the colony in 
Pompeii, introduced important changes in the plan 
of the Porum as they found it; all the evidence, he 
says, points toward a fair degree of continuity. 

In this connection attention may be called to a 
very interesting article by Dr. Van Buren, entitled 
The Past Decade of Pompeian Studies, in The Classical 
Journal 15.404-417 (April, 1930). In this he deals 
with such topics as 

Situation and Town-Plan; The Races of Mankind 
Represented in the People; The Pre-Roman Period; 
The Roman Period; The Eruption of 79 A. D.; 
After 79 A. D.; Public Edifices; Water Supply; 
The Area Outside the Gates; Private Houses; The 
Inhabitants and Their Occupation; The Fine Arts; 
Mosaics; Inscriptions. 

The Bemardini Tomb, with which Mr. Curtis 
deals in Volume III, was discovered in 1S76 at Pales- 
trina (ancient Praeneste). It got its name from the 
Messrs. Bemardini, who furnished the money for 
the excavation. Though the excavation was carelessly 
conducted, and no accurate records were made as the 
work progressed, a remarkable group of objects was 
preserved, of gold, silver, bronze, iron, amber, ivory. 



glass, wood, and leather, some of manifest Eastern 
origin, some of local workmanship. The entire 
collection was finally purchased by the Museo Kir- 
cheriano (now called Museo Preistorico). 

The article by Mrs. Van Buren, entitled Praxias, 
IS a study of one of the artists to whom was entrusted 
the impcnlant task of adorning the ten^le at Delphi 
when it was rebuilt after its destruction in the early 
part of the fourth century B. C. Mrs. Van Buren 
begins by declaring that from three inscriptions it is 
certain that Praxias was at work in the early half of 
the fourth century B. C. But htx^ a difficulty arises, 
because Pausanias 10. 19.4 declares that Praxias was 
a pupil of Kalamis, whose greatest activity lay be- 
tween 466 and 430 B. C. Since Praxias lived and 
worked till 340 B. C, he could not have studied under 
Kalamis. Mrs. Van Buren disposes of the difficulty 
by accepting a suggestion of M. HomoUe that the 
scribe made a mistake in the manuscript of Pausanias, 
and substituted the name of Kalamis tor that of 
Kallimachos, an artist well known, who worked 
toward the end of the fourth century B. C. Mrs. 
Van Buren brings new considerations to the support 
of M. Homolle's view. She then considers various 
works which have been by different authorities at- 
tributed to Kallimachos, and proceeds {raai these to 
work he influenced, work which may be attributed to 
Praxias himself. She sums up as follows (100): 
... in the series of reliefs known as the Kitbaroidoe 
reliefs we have a mutilated version of the West pedi- 
ment of the Delphic sanctuary, the chief and final 
work of Praxias. After his death the East pediment 
was finished by Androsthenes, who combined certain 
types taken fiom his predecessor's cycle with other 
types from his great contemporary Skopas. 

Thus far we have been dealing, in this account of the 
Memoirs, with the work of The School of Classical 
Studies at Rome. Another important side of the three 
volumes is that which represents the work of The 
School of Fine Arts. In Volume II, page 9, there is a 
statement to the effect that the Trustees of The 
American Academy in Rome have decided to present 
each year in the Memoirs a collection of Plates repro- 
ducing the work of the Fellows of the School of Fine 
Arts. In that volume fifteen subjects wse chosen 
for such reproduction. Some of these are of distinct 
interest to the student of the Classics, sudi as the 
drawing of a Capital of the Temple of Mars Ultor, 
at Rome; a restored plan of the Palace of Domitian, 
on the Palatine HiU; a restoration of the Poote 
Rotto. 

Among the Plates in Volume III, is a plan of Delphi, 
a plan of the Women's Baths at the Villa of Hadrian 
(at Tivoli), and the Interior of the Pantheon, showing 
existing marbles and a rest<M'ation, aocordii^ to 
Piranesi, of the demolished parts. 

This side of the Academy's work is represented 
also by an article, in Volume I, by Stanley Lothrop, 
on the Perugian painter, Bartolomeo Caporali. This 
is a study of his life and career, illustrated by many 
plates, reproducing his works. In Volume II, Mr. 
Lothrop makes a sin^, sbiffy^ ^f>j|^,CB]20ini 
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Do your pupils know why they study 

LATIN INSTEAD 
OF CHINESE? 



Since the War we are proud of our civ* 
tlization. Do they know how it differs in 
origin from that of the Germans? Visual 
education aids wonderfully in making this 
origin clear. 

The Eastman Roman Life Slides are de- 
signed especially to line up Latin with life. 

Nine sets, with lecture on each set, on 
The Roman House, Wearing Apparel, 
Games and Amusements, Communication 
and Travel, Trades and Crafts, Julius 
Caesar I, Julius Caesar II, Roman M>-thol- 
(^, The Wanderings of Aeneas. 

For further information address 

The Eastman Roman Life Co 
Iowa City, U. 



The Coins of the 
'Roman Repubhc and Empire 



(rfEer a wide fidd of interestiiig 
types and inscriptions. They 
are invaluable to the instructor 
of Latin and a stimulation to 
the student of the Classics. 

A list of Greek and Roman 
Coins and Numismatic Books 
will be sent upon request. 

Collections assembled for 
Sdiools and Universities. 
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DR. CHAHLBS UPSON CLARE, Principal 

erf the Massawippi Summer School, has just 
returned from an extended European tour, 
in which he visited France, Germany, Ciecho-Slo- 
vaUa, Roumania (including Bessarabia and 
Transylvania) and Italy, interviewing every- 
where proimnent statesmen, bankers, profession- 



His new lecture, PreMUt-Day Condltims 
in Europe, handles the whole economic and 
political situation, and is especially suitable 
for Chambers ot Commerce, City Clubs, Public 
Forums, etc. 

He offers new illustrated lectures: Across 
Central and Eastern Europe; TransylTtnla, 
the Carpathian Switzerland: Greater Roumani* 
(which supplements his book of the same name, 
just pubUshed by Dodd, Mead and Co.); Italy 
of Today; Rome, Capital of the Caesars. 

For prospectus of these and other lectures, 
dates, terms, etc., he is to be addressed at 
8 Newport Road, Cambridge, Mass., as well 
as in r^ard to the fifteenth annual session 
of the Hassawippi Summer School (at North 
Hatley, Que.), which will also hold in May 
and June a Spring Session, preparatory to the 
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COME AND BRING YOUR 
STUDENTS! 
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THE ODYSSEY 
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Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality 

The afford Lectures delivered in the University of 
St. Andrews in the year ig20 

By Lewis Richard Farnell 

The Greek Hero Cults, e. g., the ivorship of hero-personalities after death, untouched by Dr. Famell 
in his Cidtt 0} the Creek Slates, are here dealt with in sj-stemalic and elaborate detail. In the later chap- 
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D'OOGE AND EASTMAN'S "CAESAR IN GAUL" 

Comprises is a single volume all materUl needed for the second year of Latin 

Aims to promote efficiency by excluding unserviceable material 

Eliminates obstacles by changing indirect to direct discourse in Books I and II 

Supplements and explains the text with excellent illustrations 

Abounds in well-drawn maps and battle plans 

Reviews first-year syntax through a simple Latin biography of Caesar 

Its introduction makes vivid the life of Caesar and his time 

Notes, adequate in number, are written from the standpoint of the Pvpti 

Grammar, complete for Caesar, follows the text 
Ample provision is made for sight reading and composition 
Unusual attractiveness characterizes the make-up of the book 
Latin sttidy is made an inspiration and a pleasure through its use 



GINN AND COMPANY 



PLACE'S BEGINNING LATIN makes the right kind of impression 
on the pupil because it at once shows him that Latin is a vital 
force in his own language — English. It gives interesting and 
novel "helps" in his studying. It does not merely hint or sug- 
gest to the pupil the very human and pulsating life of ancient 
Rome — ^it imparts it directly to his imagination and imder- 
standing. 

TAis beginner s book means greater desire 
on the part of the pupil to know L.atin 

BEGINNING LATIN— By Perley Oakland Place, Litt.D. 
416 Pages 144 illustrations Five pa^es of color illustrations 
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PERIODICALS SUPPORTDIG THE CAUSE 
OF THE CLASSICS' 

Two publications of the University of Iowa have 
oantained material of interest to teachers of the Classics. 
Professor UUman's Occasional Letters to <Iowa> 
Teachers are (xmtinued by Letter No. 9, dated Novem- 
ber 14, 1921. The letter announces that the Ex- 
tension Division has available for distribution the 
films Julius Caesar and Last Days of Pompeii. Letter 
No. 10 was published on January 34, 1933. The 
Fourth Annual Conference of the Latin Teachers of 
lows was to be held at Iowa City, on March lo-ii. 
The chief speakers were to be Professors P. W, Kelsey 
and W. L. Carr. Iowa is to be the State wherein an 
intensive survey is to be undertaken as a check on the 
national Latin Investigation. Some o( the Service Bul- 
letins issued by the Universitycontainitemsof interest. 
A new periodical, the Philological Quarterly, has just 
been established at the same institution as an ad- 
ditional outlet for the productive activity of American 
scholars. The first number, issued January, 1933, 
contains a paper by Professor Ullman on The Vatican 
MannscriptofCaesar, Pliny , and Sallust and the Library 
ot Corbie, and a review of Professor Tenney Frank's 
Economic History of Rome, by J. S. Magnuson. 

The Department of Ancient Languages of the 
University of Arizona published Series II, No, i, of 
its News I.*tter on December i, 1931. It begins with 
this statement: 

Three facts furnish teachers of Latin cause for self- 
congratulation. (l) The need of that kind of education 
which the study of Latin can help to furnish is certain 
to be more clearly recognized in the near future. (3) 
A more intelligent interest in the study of Latin is 
becoming manifest. (3) Aids to the more effective 
teaching of Latin are soon to be forthcoming. 

Confirmation of the first two points is found in the 
speech of Vice-President Coolidge, of the third point, 
in the Latin Investigation, 

The Department of Classical Languages of Ohio 
University (Athens) also issues a News Letter. Vol. 
n. No, a, dated November 30, 1921, has in a Supple- 
ment some interesting material for Latin bulletin 
boards. There is also a brief report of a conference of 
Latin teachers of Southeastern Ohio. 

The Department of Latin of the University of Pitts- 
burgh has continued to publish its News Letter, now 
in its third year. No. I, dated September 1, 1921, 
offers suggestions to the teacher, looking to better 
teaching. It also gives a brief report of Vice-President 
Coolidee's address and of the defence of the Classics 

■See Turn Classical Webelt 15.1-1, i-g. 



t^ Chief Justice Taft. given out through the Register- 
Public Ledger Service, Philadelphia. Mr. Taft finds 

the justification of Latin in the fact that it is the source 
of nearly half the English vocabulary, that it is the 
best guide to grammar and to the Romance langui^es, 
and in its value as a discipline. No, 2, issued No- 
vember I, 1931, contains a letter from Professor H. S. 
Scribner urging the claims of Greek in the High School, 
and a report of an article in the Springfield Republican 
entitled The Classics a Remedy for Nationalism. 
No. 3, of Novembei- 15, 1931, contains a list of novels 
of interest to teachers of Latin and ancient history, 
prepared by Mr. Harold W. Gilmer. In No. 4, 
dated December I, 1931, the problem of translation as 
a test of comprehension is briefly discussed, and in 
No. 5, issued February 15, 1922, there are reports of 
three papers of interest to teachers. The first is A 
Study of One Thousand Errors in Latin Prose Com- 
position, by Mr. C. W. Odell, printed in School and 
Society, December 31, 1921. Mr, Odell finds, among 
other things, that 23% of the errors were due to faulty 
reasoning, 34% to imperfect memory, and 43% to 
carelessness. A second paper is by Mr. Alvah Talbot 
Otis, in the January number of The School Review, 
giving the results of some English tests which revealed 
a considerable superiority for Latin students. The 
third paper, by Francis J. Donnelly, S. J., published in 
America for June 11, 1921, urges increased emphasis 
on the literary side of the Classics as a means of 
general training. Occasional numbers of Modem 
Languages, Gossip and News, from the same insti- 
tution, contain items of interest to Latin teachers 

The Indiana State Committee of Latin Teachers 
has issued, as a bulletin of the Extension Division, 
Indiana University, a pamphlet containing an announce- 
ment of the plans of the Committee. 

Several High Schools have Latin publications or 
give space to Latin activities in their School papers. 
Thus the Schenley Triangle (Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh), and the papers of the Marietta (0.) 
Junior High School, New Concord (O.) High School, 
and others give space to the classical clubs. Students 
of the Male High School, Reading, Pa., under the 
guidance of Mr. G. E. Kramlich, published in June, 
1931, a pamphlet containing cuts, classical club pro- 
grams, and original contributions in Latin. The 
Latin Club of the Louisville Male High School pub- 
lishes a Bulletin, sometimes mimeographed, some- 
times printed. Vol. I, No, 9. dated April 37. 1921, 
is devoted mainly to the Latin Contest conducted 
by the Club. Vol. II, No, 3, of November 16, 1921, 
contains an account of Palamedes, a descrip ~ 
(somewhat inenact) of certain Pompeian Wall 
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BCriptions, and other material. The Boys' Higk 
School, Brooklyn, has its publication, Ponuii Latinum. 
Vol. Ill, No. 2. dated November, 1921, has an English 
article on the Roman School, the rest being in Latin. 
The drawings are not above criticism. The same 
is true of those in Vol. Ill, No. 3 (December, 19JI), 
which also contains a mixture of Latin and English. 

Uhivihsitv or PinsBincH EVAH T. SaOE 



A REPORT OP PROGRESS IN A HDlflBER OP 

SPECIAL PROJECTS CONHECTED WITH 

THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION 

In a previous article, entitled The Testing-Program 
Involved in the Latin Investigation Now Under Way, 
The Classical Weeklv 15.41-43, the portion of the 
Investigation which involves the giving of a series of 
tests and the measurement of progress based upon the 
results was described in detail. 

Many other phases of the Investigation are now 
well under way, under the direction of various InsU- 
tutions and individual teachers. In the Preliminary 
Report submitted by the Special Investigators the 
statement was made that only through the cooperation 
of large numbers of men and women in the fields of 
Education and of Latin could the Committee hope to 
carry out any considerable part of its program. That 
this cooperation has been forthcoming is indicated 
clearly by the outline of projects given in the present 
article. We take occasion now to express the keen 
appreciation of the Advisory Committee and of the 
Special Investigating Committee of the very generous 
cooperation which has been vouchsafed. 

The following projects are now launched, and the 
Committee is confident that the great majority of them 
will be brought to a successful culmination. 

(1) A inoperative study to determine, on the basis of 
frequency and rank, the 25,000 most important English 
words, under the direction of Professor Edward L. 
Thomdike and Miss Ethel N'ewcomb, of the Institute 
of Educational Research, Teachers Collie, Columbia 
University, with the cooperation of 200 teachers 
of Latin, working in groups in New York State, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Topeka (Kansas), and Richmond 
(Kentucky). The cooperating teachers have been 
organized by Dr. Oyde R. Jeffords, Newtown High 
School, New York City, Dr, Arthur W. Howes, Central 
High School, Philadelphia, Dr. Albert S. Perkins, 
Dorchester High School, Boston, Mr. Wren J. Grin- 
stead, Kentucky State Normal School, Richmond, 
Kentucky, and Miss Laura L. Ewing, High School, 
Topeka, Kansas. About 20 other teachers are collab- 
orating individually in other parts of the country. 

(2) A cooperative study involving the collection, 
study, analysis, and organization for teaching purposes 
of Latin words and phrases found in contemporary 
English reading, conducted by Miss Lou V. Walker, 
Graduate Student in the Department of Latin, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, with the cooperation of 125 
teachers, under the general direction of Professor M. S. 
Slaughter, Department of Latin, and Professor V. A. C. 



Henmon, Department of Education, University of 
Wisconsin. 

(3) A cooperative study involving the collection, 
analysis, and organization for teaching 'purposes of the 
classical ideas and allusions in such contemporary 
English reading as falls within the range of the High 
School student, conducted by Miss Ruth B. King and 
Miss Mai^aret Bunyan, GradiMte Students in th 
Department of Latin, University of Wisconsin, with 
the cooperation of 100 Latin teachers, under the 
direction of Professor Prances E. Sabin, University of 
Wisconsin. 

(4) A cooperative study to result in theconstructkm 
of a classical lexicon with GngUsh derivatives based 
upon an etymological analysis of the New Oxford 
(Murray's) English Dictionary, by twenty-five Latin 
teachers in and near Chicago, under the leadership of 
Mr. A. W. Smalley, Graduate Student in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Hyde Park High Schoo^ with the 
assistance of Professors Beeson, Bonner, and Buck, 
University of Chicago. 

(5) An analysis by five thousands of the 25,000 
most important English words (see i, above), by Mr. 
Edward V. Lindsay, Miss Belle Coulter, and three 
others yet to be assigned, Graduate Students in the 
Departments of Education and Latin, under the joint 
direction of Dean H. Lester Smith, School of Education, 
and Professor S. E. Stout, Department of Latin, 
Indiana University. 

(6) A series of studies connected with the teaching 
of English spelling through Latin, by Mr. W. L. Coxe, 
Graduate Student in the Department of Educaticm, 
Ohio State University, under the direction d Pro- 
fessor B. R. Buckingham, Bureau of Educational 
Research, College of Education, Ohio State Universty, 
as follows: 

(a) The construction of a series of four tests to 
measure growth in the ability of Hi^h School pupils to 
spell Ei^lish words of Latin derivation. 

(b) The conduct of spelling-tests in a number o( 
Schools throughout the country to determine tiie 
relative rate of progress in ability to spell, made by 
Latin and non-Latin pupils, and to determine the nKist 
effective methods by which Latin can be made an 
instrument in the teaching of English spelling, by an 
aitalysis of the content and methods employed in the 
.Schools making the greatest gain. 

(c) A controlled experiment in a few selected 
Schools in and near Columbus for the explicit purpose 
of determining the most effective methods in using 
Latin to assist English spelling, 

(d) Contemporaneously a study to determine 
those English words to the spelling of which a knowledge 
of Latin can furnish aid, and, as a complement of this 
study, the determination of the I-atin words the 
capacity of which for assisting in English spelling is the 

(7) The construction and administration of tests 
for the purpose of measuring the effect of the study of 
Vergil upon the development of literary appreciation, 
and a determination of those methods of teaching 
Vergil which have proved most effective in cultivating 
this appreciation, by Miss Barbara M. Hahn, Central 
High School, Springfield, Mass., under the directtoo i^ 
Professor Allan Abbott, of the DefMutment of English, 
Teachers College, Colimibia University. 
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(8) An experiment to establish by prognostic 
tests, checked and controlled by progress tests, whether 
it is possible to predict the success or the failure of 
pupils electing Latin as the foreign language, and thus 
to decrease by a wise selection the percentage of mor- 
tality in the first term of the subject, conducted by the 
Latin Department of the Boys' High School, Brooklyn, 
New York, with the counsel and assistance of Professor 
Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The tests themselves are being worked out 
by Mr. W. S. AUen, Graduate Student in Teachers 
CoUege. 

(9) A study based upon controlled eiiperiments for 
the purpose of determining the most effective method 
of teaching in connection with Latin a knowledge of 
less familiar words derived from Latin, and in particular 
to determine the extent to which there may be ex- 
pected an automatic transfer of the facts learned in 
Latin to a knowledge of English derivatives. The 
study is being made by Mr. A. A. Hamblen, Graduate 
Student in the Department of Education, University 
of Pennsylvania, under the direction of Professor 
Arthur J. Jones, Department of Education, University 
of Pennsylvania, 

(10) A study based upon a controlled experiment 
for the purpose of determining the most effective 
method of teaching a knowledge of less familiar words 
derived from Latin in connection with the regular 
work in English, and in particular to determine to 
what extent a study of word-analysis and of Latin 
roots, prefixes, and sulfixes is of value for this purpose, 
and the best methods of presenting this material to 
non-Latin pupils. This study is being conducted by 
Mr. R. I. Haskell, Graduate Student in the Department 
of Education, University of Pennsylvania, under the 
direction of Professor Arthur J. Jones. 

(11) The construction of tests in Latin inflections, 
by Miss Caroline Tyler, Graduate Student in the 
Department of Education, Ohio State University, luider 
the direction of Professor Sidney L. Pressey, Depart- 
ment of Psyeholt^. 

(13) The construction of tests in Latin compo- 
sition, by Miss Edith R. Godsey, Graduate Student 
in the Department of Latin, University of Kansas, 
under the direction of Professor Arthur T. Walker, 
Department of Latin, and Professor F, J. Kelly, 
Department of Education. 

(13) The construction of a Latin comprehension 
test, by Professor Wren J. Grinstead, Kentucky 
State Normal School, Richmond, Kentucky. 

(14) The construction, under the direction of 
Professor Thomas J. Kirby, Department of Education, 
and Professor B. L. Ullman, Department of Latin, 
State University of Iowa, of tests to measure the 
ability of Latin pupils to get the thought from Latin 
sentences and paragraphs without the additional 
problem of translation . 

(15) The construction of a Latin sentence test, 
by Professor Evan T, Sage, Department of Latin, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

(16) A study, under the direction of Dr. L. L. 
Thiirstone, Department of Psychology, Carnegie 



Institute of Technology, to determine the effect of 
the study of Latin upon growth in reasoning power, as 
measured by tests based upon graded passages of 
English prose of considerable difficulty dealing with 
socially significant data, the result to be measured 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. 

(17) A study, under the direction of Dr. W. W. 
Charters, Department of Educational Research, 
Carnegie Institute of Technolc^, of grammatical 
errors found in English compositions and English 
grammar tests written by High School pupils. The 
purpose is to determine to what extent these errors 
involve prirciples which are involved also in an under- 
standing of the elements of Latin grammar, 

(18) A study, under the direction of Professor 
B. L. Ullman, Department of Latin, and Professor 
Thomas J. Kirby, Department of Education, State 
University of Iowa, to determine by controlled 
experiments what content and what method in the 
teaching of Latin can be made to contribute most 
effectively to a knowledge of the principles of English 
grammar and to correct expression in English. 

(19) The construction, under the direction of 
Professor S. B. Davis, Department of Education, and 
Professor Evan T. S^e, Department of Latin, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, of a test to measure the extent 
to which Latin pupils studying Caesar and Cicero 
understand the larger historical implications involved 
in the course. 

(JO) A study, under the direction of Professor 
V. A. C. Henmon, School of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, based upon controlled experiments tor the 
puipoee of determining the most effective methods of 
making a knowledge of Latin contribute to the mastery 
of French. 

(ai) A study, under the direction of Professor 
V. A. C. Henmon, to determine the most common 
French words the learning of which will best be assisted 
by a knowledge of related Latin words, and, as a com- 
plement of this study, the determination of the Latin 
words the potential capacity of which to assist in the 
mastery of a French vocabulary is greatest. 

(21) The construction, under the direction of 
Professor S. A. Leonard, Department of English. 
University of Wisconsin, of a translation-scale for the 
use of Latin teachers in rating the quality of oral and 
written translations, the scale to be accompanied by 
explanatory notes and comments on typical problems 
presented in translating the passages included. 

(23) A study, by Mr, Dorrance S, White, with the 
cooperation of the teachers of Minneapolis, of certain 
features of the Brown Latin Sentence Test used in the 
survey of the Schools of New Hampshire. This study 
involves a rating of 500 test papers to determine the 
correlation between Mr. Brown's pubUshed scores, 
which were based upon the Latin sentence as a unit, 
and scores to be sec.ired on the basis of partial credits. 

(24) The construction of a score-card to be 
used in securing from a large number of qualified 
Latin teachers throughout the country their opinion 

as to the relative importance year by year of the 26 I Q 
objectives published in Section B of the Preliminary 
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Report of the Investigating Coinmittee (see The Classi- 
cal Journal 17.33-25 (October, 1931]). This score- 
cafd is being prepared by a Committee of The New 
York Classical Club, Dr. Barclay W. Bradley ,'Coll(«e 

of the City of New York, Chairman. 

(35) A study involving the construction of a test 
to be used in measuring the effect of the study of Latin 
upon the development of certain ideals, such as patriot' 
ism, fidelity, social service, seUsacrifice, or, in other 
words, the "emotional attitudes of pupils toward 
Eoctal situations". This study is being developed by a 
Committee of The New York Classical Club, Dr. 
Barclay W. Bradley, College of the City of New York, 
Chairman. 

(a6) A study, conducted by Mr. Warren B. Rodney, 
Grsduata Student in the Department of Education, 
University of Rochester, under the supervision of 
Dr. L. A. Peckstein, Department of Education, of the 
10,000 words in Thorndike's Teacher's Word Book, 
to determine the Latin words which interpret the 
lai^est number of words in this list, and the relative 
proportion of Latin, Greek, and Anglo-Saxon words 
among these 10,000. This study is in a large measure 
a deliberate duplication of No. 5 above, to secure a. 
check on that study. 

{27) A study, under the direction of Professor 
S. E. Stout, of Indiana University, to deteimine at 
what point in the list of Latin derivatives contained in 
the 10,000 words of Thorndike's Teacher's Word Book 
it may be reasonably assumed that pupils beginning 
Latin are familiar with the majority of words up to 
khat point and unfamiliar with the majority of words 
after that point. 

(!8) A study, under the direction of Dr. W. W. 
Charters, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, to determine through group -interviews the 
best opinions of experienced teachers as to the most 
effective methods for developing in pupils the various 
mental traits commonly ascribed to the study of 
Latin. 

(29) A diagnostic analysis of the answer papers in 
Latin II, III, and IV given by the Regents of New 
York State. This is under the direction of Mr. S. 
Dwight Arms, State Department of Education, New 
York State, Mr. Elmer E. Bogart, Principal, Morris 
High School, New York City, and Mr. J. C. Morrison, 
State Department of Education, New York. 

(30) A study, conducted by Professor Alexander J. 
Inglia, of Harvard University, designed to measure the 
effect of the study of Latin upon work done by first- 
year pupils in other subjects, similar to the Math- 
inEtics experiment conducted by Mr. Marsh, and 
described in Educational Administration and Super™ 
vision, for November, 1931, pages 45811, 

<3I) A study, carried on under the direction of 
Professor M. V. O'Shea, of the University of 
Wisconsin, to determine the extent to which gradu- 
ates of Colleges have since graduation made use of 
their knowledge of Latin for professioiuil purposes or 
for personal enjoyment. 



(32) A similar study, carried on under thedirection 
of Professor M. V. O'Shea, with r^ard to High Sdwol 
graduates, 

(33) A study, carried on directly by the Spedsl 
Investigators, to determine the percentage of Latin 
pupils who presumably will at some time during Ihar 
High School course study each of the following sub- 
jects: French, Spanish, German, Biology, Phyacs, 
Chemistry, General Science, Geography or Physi<^- 
raphy. Mathematics, Music, and Commercial Sub- 

(34) A study, conducted by Professor Frances E. 
Sabin and Professor W. L. Uhl, University of Wis- 
consin, to determine the relative amoimts of time 
spent in the preparation of lessons in Latin and b the 
preparation of lessons in other subjects of the curricu- 

(35) An analysis of typical examination papen 
(([uestion papers) secured by random sampling frnia 
Schools of all types in all parts of the country. The 
purpose is to determine the relative importonoe at- 
tached by teachers to the various immediate and 
ultimate objectives. 

(36) A study, directed by Dr. M. B. Hillesas, 
Teachers Collie, Columbia University, to detennine 
the standard of English used in translating the Latia 
passages in the examinations of the College Entrance 
Board and in the Regents' examinations of New 
York State. 

{37) A study, at present under the direction of tbe 
Special Investigators, to determine the relative in- 
terest of pupils in the various authors read in High 
School and the relative emphasis given in the class- 
room to the various elements of the Latin work. 

(38) A study, at present carried on by the Special 
Investigators, of the courses in the training of teachers 
now offered in CoU^es and Normal Schools. 

(39) A study, at present limited to Iowa State 
University, under the direction of President Jessup, 
to determine the effect of the previous study of Latin 
upon the mastery of modem foreign languages in 
CoU(«e. 

Special Investigating Committee 
W. L. Carr Mason D. Grav 

W. V. McDuFFiE Andrew P. West, 

Chairman. 



THE TESTIHG OF EDUCATIONAL VALDBS 

The extensive program undertaken by the American 
Classical League to enlist Schools the country over in 
formal tests of the educational value of the study of 
Latin is bringing this whole subject more sharply 
than ever before to the attention of teachers of the 
Classics. 

In view of the fact that this Investigation is just in 
its inception, it is, to say the least, surprising and un- 
fortunate that one of the chief investigators shouH 
seem to attempt to prejudge the whole case, as has 
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been done in The Classical Journal 17. 52-65 (No- 
vember, 1931), in an article entitled The Function of 
Latin in the Secondary Cumculum, by Dr. Mason D. 
Gray, which consists largely of a violent attack upon 
Latin as now taught*. 

Presumably the American Classical League was 
launching upon a calm, dispassionate measurement of 
the values realized through present methods of teaching 
Latin; but here we are assured in advance that our 
critics are right, and that these values are nil — the one 
possibility of salvation being along the lines of the 
reptnt of the Committee on the Junior High School 
Syllabus in Latin for New York State, according to 
which Latin is no longer to be taught as an end in 
itself, but must be made a corpui vile for drill in the 
derivation of words and other forms of training. 

As said above, it is unfortunate that the case should 
thuE be prejudiced at the very start. For the eitperi- 
mental test of educational values is yet very far from 
having attained the position of an exttct science; and 
an investigator who b^^s work with a strong bias is 
almost sure to find confirmation of his own views. 

Under these conditions it becomes necessary to 
reach some general understanding as to aims and 
purposes of the League in this Investigation; and, to 
this end, the following questions are proposed: 

(1) Is it desired and intended that there shall be 
an adequate and unprejudiced measurement of the 
values realized from Latin as taught now and in the 

(2) Is it good policy to join forces with the bittei^ 
est foes of I^tin in order to push more effectively the 
daims of some one particular method? 

<3) As to educational tests in general, to what 
extent have results justified confidence in the methods 
followed? 

(4) Would good teachers of Latin care to continue 
the work, if forced to follow some such plan as is out- 
lined in Dr. Gray's Introductory Lessons in High 
School English and Latin? 

(5) Granting the willingness to try, would teachers 
of the rank and file be able to teach any Latin with 
sudi a method? 

(6) Is it true that the fate of Latin in the Schoob 
turns primarily upon the question of method? 

Obviously a whole volume would hardly sufBce for a 
fun discussion of the above questions. Within the 
limits of a short article only a few points can be con- 
ridend briefly, following the numbering as given above. 

C>) This question must be answered by those in 
control of the Investigation. But it should be noted 
that, if the other Investigators of the American Classi- 
cal League share the views of Dr. Gray, we cannot 
hope that the present Investigation will result in a 
dispassionate and impartial measurement that will 



adequately bring out the educational value'of^Latin 
as'taught'now and in the past. 

(3) and (3). As to the reliatulity of formal measure- 
ments as a basis for hasty curriculum changes, one 
needs only to point to the mistakes that were made by 
the over-zealous educationalists who based a reform 
program upon the now generally discredited early 
conclusions of Professor E. L. Thomdike. 

Or. to take an example from the paper now under 
discussion. Professor Starch is quoted (59) as having 
"demonstrated" that Latin is of no appred^le benefit 
to the student who undertakes the study of one of the 
Romance languages. 

A reference to Professor Starch's test shows that it 
consists of listing students who took French, for ex- 
ample, dividing them into two groups, Latin and non- 
Latin. He discovers with manifest pleasure that tiie 
students with Latin training surpass in French by 
"only" about two per cent., and concludes (note tiie 
scientific accuracy of this) that "probably" any superi- 
ority shown is due, not to the training in Latin, but to 
the fact that the students who elect Latin are naturally 
more able. 

Of this pitiful performance Dr. Gray says f6o): 

Starch concludes that "the aid of one language in the 
study of another is only incidental and ummportant", 
but he adds the imptntant reservation, wMcik repnsenU 
precisely my conlentioit*, "at least so far as present 
methods of teaching foreign languages go". 

That Dr. Gray enters upon the Investigation fully 
committed to a "contention" of this sort augun iQ 
for the impartiality of the study; and it is a matter for 
profound regret that he should thus make comiDon 
cause with the enemies of humanistic studies, and on 
the basis of such trivial reasoning. 

The educational world has all but gone mad in the 
matter of hasty readjustments to fit some theory 
evolved by over-night experiments. Indeed, we 
might almost be pardoned for expecting to wake up 
some morning to find that the teaching rf commercial 
arithmetic must be reformed, because someone has 
made the following startling 'discovery': '3 x o = a x 
o; cancel the common factor, and 3 = 3'. Usually 
the more absurd the 'discovery', the more fanatical 
the zeal to 'reform' on the new basis. In this (edu- 
cational) day and generation it L; all-important to be 
up-to-date; being right is quite another matter. 

As to Professor Starch's test, granting that the 
group of students whose records he examined is typical, 
the fact that a pupil with Latin background achieves 
in French a grade only slightly higher than one with- 
out such background does not by any means prove that 
the Latin student derives no help from his previous 
training. 

For, if two students have an original aptitude in 
any way commensurate, for language study, the 
chances are that the one who is taking his first foreign 
language, if he will pay the price, can attain a gr^ 
very nearly as high as his fellow who has had experi- 
ence with another foreign langtiage. But this 
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the point with which we are now conc«nied. What rf 
the matter of economy of time and effort? 

In the case of two lan^ages related as Latin and 
French are there can be hut one answer to this question. 
The student who has learned Latin is at a marked 
advantage in attacking French; there is abundance 
of 'transfer' all along the line- — and without any con- 
scious effort of the teacher to bring about this result. 

It seems almost incredible that a preconceived idea 
should blind anyone to a fact so patent as this. If 
concrete evidence is desired, one has only to turn to the 
exhibit prepared by Miss Sabin to show the Latin 
elements underlying an average passage from some 
Romance language. It is absolutely impossible for a 
student to master L^tin without acquiring a stock in 
trade that will help him immensely in the attack upon 
Frendi or Spanish, 

There has been brought to the writer's attention a 
wholly unpremeditated 'test' that drives this point 
home with telling force. The report was made by a 
friend of the person tested, and the details have been 
carefully checked. 

A certain teacher, trained in Latin, but with classes 
in a non-language subject, desired to qualify through a 
civil service examination for another position. One of 
the requirements was a worlring knowledge of a modem 
foreign langtiage, the applicant being allowed "a reason- 
able use of the dictionary". 

This teacher had had two years of German at an 
earlier time, and planned to take the examination in 
that subject: but, on looking over the paper, found it 
impossible to do anything with it. As passing the 
examination was not a matter of vital import, the 
teadier started idly to glance through the other 
foreign language papers, among others that in Spanish. 
Here, though that langu^e had previously not been 
studied at all, some familiar things were noted; with 
a little piecing together sense began to appear, and 
on a Latin basis a paper was written that won a pass 
mark in the dvil service test'. 

In the light of these facts, it is truly interesting to 
learn from Professor Starch that he has "demonstrated" 
that "the aid of one language in the study of another 
is only incidental and unimportant". It makes a 
profound difference what the languages are. This 
student, trained in German, could make nothing of 
that paper, but, confronted with a Spanbh test, 
administered under the same conditions and judged 
by the same Board, wrote a pass paper on the basis of 
the Latin background. 

As between Latin as now taught and a Romance 
language there is unquestionably an immense amount 
of 'transfer', if the Investigators would but look for it, 
instead of trying to close their eyes to the patent facts 
of the case. Until this 'transfer" is impartially and 
adequately measured, we are by no means inclined to 
join in Dr, Gray's "contention" that no appreciable 
amount of transfer can be hoped for unless we abandon 
the study of Latin as now taught, and make it merely 



the avenue for certain inten^vely cultivated by- 
products. 

How extensive and intricate an adequate test 

would necessarily be is indicated by the experience of a 
pupil of the writer. It is a matter of common report 
that students who take only a modem foreign language 
in School quickly forget what they have learned, 
unless there is actual need for the use of the language. 
The case that came under my observation was that of a 
woman with a background of Latin, who, after some 
years of disuse of elementary French, was able to enter 
and hold her own in advanced University courses in 
that subject. 

This suggests the query whether or not the Latin 
background tends to hold and fix a pupil's knowledge 
of French or Spanish. Of course. Professor Starch 
and others would be quite ready to suggest that it is 
'probable' that the student's aptitude in this particular 
case explains everything. But we are not interested 
in what Professor Starch thinks is probable. There are 
solid facts here waiting for investigation; and it will 
be well to withhold a verdict until all the evidence is 

(4) and (5). Whether the best teachers would care to 
continue the work, if obliged to surrender Latin as an 
end and to substitute various sorts of training in other 
things, is a question that only they can answer. 

No doubt is entertained as to what may be at^ 
complished in Dr. Gray's own School — his success 
may be as great as that of Dr. Rouse with the Direct 
Method. But that does not mean that these methods 
are for everyone. Furthermore, it is, unfortunately, 
true that the Latin in many a small High School is in 
the hands of persons who are by no means qualified 
for the work, and who may even have been forced into 
it against their will. For these, at least, new methods 
requiring special training and aptitude would be 
extra hazardous. 

(6) The emphasis which the present activity of the 
American Classical League is now placing upon edu- 
cational measurements tends to obscure the fact that 
there are other fields of investigation calling imperative- 
ly for attention. 

Thus, the changed constituency of the High School 
is in Itself a distinct menace to the general maintenance 
of Latin in the Secondary School ciuriculum. In 
many Schools the great majority of the pupils have 
vocational aims, or no special aim at all. Under free 
election, exacting studies like Latin are shunned in 
favor of things that are more directly attractive and 

Most School Boards feel it necessary to provide 
first for the subjects largely elected; hence the rule 

•One wonders whether Dr. Cray at bottoin naBy nitacnbei to 

apostles of the Modem School) profeues to raiae hk stiucturf. 

address lo student!, he says: "So not only shall we find otuAlves 
able to UK Latin as a toof, but it will develop in us. if studied to the 
right way every day, a K^^atn and srvater power, which, oaa 
oon, IK an tmploy in loliinf problems in olktrlitUj". !□ this 
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frequently heard, 'No class will be organized in any 
subject for which less than (twenty) students enroll'. 
Sudi a rule may automatically eliminate Cicero and 
Vergil from Schools of considerable size, and might 
banish Latin entirely from smaller Schools. 

Often such results come about through'no^ostility 
at all 'on the part of the administration. It may be 
amply a matter of dollars. When the large groups of 
students are provided for, whence the money to secure 
a teacher for little classes in Latin for students who 
could be taken care of in other subjects with no ad- 
ditional expense? 

How are we to convince School Boards that it is not 
right to deprive their brightest students of the oppor- 
tunity to study the subjects best adapted to their 
need, in order to take care o£ a crowd of students who 
are aiming at nothing in particular? While this 
question remains unanswered, and while we are dis- 
cussing methods of teaching, the deadly work of 
eliminating Latin goes steadily on . Of course, matters 
are aggravated when the administration is actively 
hostile, as may be seen by contrasting the two following 

Case I . A classical teacher was eng^ed to teach 
French in a small High School. Arriving on the 
ground, he found a little demand for Latin, and, with 
the consent of the administration, withdrew the 
French, substituted Latin — and enrolled half the 
School in the course. 

Case a. The scene is another small High School, 
but with a principal who hates culture and everything 
pertaining to a University ,and who is himself a laughing- 
stock because of his ^norance of English. A teacher 
of Latin and Spanish was engaged, whose first choice 
was Latin. The principal, however, announced that 
the School in question had no place for Latin, and that 
all students desiring to study a foreign language must 
elect Spanish. Hence, there is no Latin in that School. 

In regard to these two cases it will be noted that the 
question of method does not enter at all. On tlie 
one side the decisive factor is the devoted teacher, on 
the other it is a barbarian principal. 

It may be claimed, of course, that an extreme pro- 
gram such as Dr. Gray has in mind may tend to Hatter 
the educational 'expert' and placate the barbarian 
principal. But, if these ends are to be gained only by 
a whoHy unwarranted attack upon legitimate aims and 
methods in teaching Latin, and in an abandonment of 
the study of Latin as an end in itself*, we may well 
pause to count the cost before entering upon such a 
program. 

It is true, too, that Dr. Gray states (55): 

. . .It is confidently believed that theprocram proposed 
for the great majority will be found the best basis for 
those also who are to pursue their classical studies 
further and become, as always, the leaders in the realm 
of thought and literature. 

But this is merely the expression of a pious hope (en- 
tirely natural to the advocate of a new method), and it 



carries little conviction to one who is forever hearing 
the plaints c^ teachers that they now can scarcely bring 
their classes through on schedule time, because of the 
distractions from the business in hand. As a matter, of 
fact, the proposed program seems all of a piece with the 
general High School policy above noted, whereby the 
interests of the talented few are sacrificed to ' the 
supposed or real needs of the many. 

, It is earnestly hoped that the American Classical 
League will early see its way to grapple with the 
administrative difficulties that now are throttling 
Latin in many Schools. The problem is a difficult 
one; but just for that reason it demands the more 



In any case, the League will strengthen its position 
with the classical public, if it will make it clear at the 
start that its final report will include no bitter and 
unjustified attack upon the present methods and aims 
of Latin teaching. A really better program needs 
only to be advertised, and teachers will be quick to 
recognize its merits. 

tn the second place, the disastrous results of hasty 
reconstruction on the basis of supposed results of edu- 
cational tests make it very desirable that assurance be 
given that no attempt will be made to force upon the 
Schools generally any program that the survey may 
seem to support. For a period of years any radically 
new program should be tried out in a very few Schools, 
including some where the conditions are merely average. 
If the program justifies itself here, then other Schools 
may be expected to take it up. 
Univeisitv of califoiujh h. C. Nutting 



DR. ORArS KEPLY TO PROFESSOR NTTTTINQ 

With r^ard to the article criticized by Professor 
Nutting pennit me to quote from letters which I 
wrote to him under the dates of February 11, and 
March 8. 

The article was written over a year ago and accepted 
for publication by The Classical Journal before I was 
even a member of the Investigating Committee. It 
has nothing whatever to do with the Investigation, 
either theoretically or practically. It represents a 
purely a priori attack upon the problem and expresses 
convictions that have grown out of experience, althougb 
this experience has never been checked up by any 
scientific study. So far as the relationship of the 

frinciples which I discussed in that article to the present 
nvestigation is concerned, it is distinctly that of 
submitting conclusions reached on deductive bases to 
tests of an inductive nature. Certainly nothing could 
be farther from the spirit of scientific research which 
characterizes this Investigation than that anyone's 
views previously conceived should in any way direct 
it or affect it. It is precisely the converse that must 
inevitably be the case, and I am &ank to say that this 
article, written over a year ago, would, if written to- 
day as a purely personal article, undergo considerable 
modification in the light of evidence that is already 
accumulating from this Investigation. . . . 

Must it De necessary to have an Investigating 
Committee composed of people who have 00 convic- 
tions? If they are to have convictions, must these . 
convictions be approved of in advance? In that case I .- 
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tbe conrM of the InveBtintkni would certainly be 
. pre^etennlped. But I wiidi to disabuse your mind 
entirely of the idea that I have an^ fixed convictions- 
which are not susceptible to modifications, revisioD, 
or rejection io the light of evidenoe disclosed. I feel 
reasonably sore that you have oonvictjons as strone ss 
mine and I fed oonndent that they are held subject 
to tia same reservation. . . . 

I think you will agree with me that the prraent 
Invnti£atlon does indude within its scope precisely 
what you demand — "an adequate experiment designed 
to bring out the value of Latin as taught". 

There are many points in Dr. Nutting's article with 
, which I entirely disagree, but it does not seem profita- 
ble to continue the discussion on the basis of personal 
opinion, when it is precisely the function of the In- 
vestigation now in progress to provide accurate factual 
data from which sound conclusions may be drawn. 
( Mason D. Gray 
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Independent and Weekly Review — Dec. 31, An Un- 
neoeasary question, Henry W. Bunn [in thb artide, 
under the caption "Cabbages and Kings", the author 
commends the translation of Lucian by H. W. 
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the Point of View of Labour, W. E. Hdtland. _ The 
book is "packed with information. . . . Nothing is 
more interesting than the discussion of the kind of 
sodety that the Republic became under the stiraulot 
of a tnock-out victory and unearned wealth. . . . 
Agriculture ceased to be in the Latin phrase a mother 
of men from the day when first Rcvne was flooded 
with the great indemnities and she learnt how to live 
on others. Against this fundamental difEculW 
Roman statesmanship was lighting a losing battle all 
its life").— Nov. iz, The New Humanism [the defWt 
of the English educational system, the author de- 
clares, is superficiality. "There is scarcely a school 
of any type that does not neglect English W a degree 
that is little short of shameful. . , . The places of 
higher education are limited by the snobbish tradition 
th^t the only languages becoming to a gentleman are 
Greek and Latin, and that ignorance o£ classics and 
knowledge of EngUsh may be taken as a sign d 
doubtful sodal standing". This remarkable state- 
ment is followed by three quotations— one from Dean 
Gaisford and two from F. W. H. MyeiB — which 
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Passmg of the Greeks [unsigned review of Histoiie 
de TArt: L'Art Antique, Elie Faure, which holds 
that "the so-called golden period of Greek art was no 
more than an episode in the growth of art", and that 
"late Greek art", to which the reviewer seems to 
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The complete statues which we possess are, "relative- 
ly speakmg, failures", for they fail to "arouse and 
retam emotion in the open air' . The <Tork contains 
"excdient comparative tables and a series of most 
intelhjent essays on Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, 
and Roman art"|. — Dec. 3, Athens and London, 
H. J. L. (review of Essays and Addresses, Gilbert 
Murray: "he has always been s fichtn- in the struggle 
for liberal-mindedness"]; Some Greek Salvage fun- 
signed review of New Chanters in the History of 
Greek Literature: Recent Discoveries in Gredc 
Pcetry and Prose of the Fourth and Following 
Centuries B. C, edited by J. U. Powell and E. A, 
Barker; the review, which is laigely given over to ■ 
discussion of Menander^an article on The New 
Menaoder, and Other New Fragments of the New 
Comedy, by T. W. Lumb, covers pages 66-9^ of ths 
book — finds learning and acumen in E. M. Walker's 
essay on Aristotle's treatise on the "Athenian 
Constitution", but criticizes unfavorably the choice 
uf material, the failure to supply English versions 
for all dted passages, and the Bnglisn written by 
some of the t^ contributors). 

Nineteenth Century and After — Doc., Gredc in Es- 
tremis, A. D. Godley ["The whole future of Gredc 
lies on the knees of schoolmasters"]. 

Nouvelle Revue — Nov. 15, Monuments Grecs en 
Sidle, Heniy Petiot (concluded from October 15). 
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origin clear. 
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th in masterly fashion: Gilbert Murray, Dean Inge, John 
D'Arcy W. Thompson, A. E. Zimmem, Sir R. Blomfidd, 

W. Ltvuigstone. 

The Clouds of Aristophanes 

Partly i« theOngtnaljmd Partly'tnyTranslation vdth Notes and Introduction 

By Cyril Bailey . 

' rfe^Ctowrfj was performed at the festival of the Great Dionysia in 4J3 B. C. Aristophanes was 
then, according to tradition, only twenty-one yars old, but had already produced four plays and es- 
taUisbed himself as one of the leading comic popts. He regarded The Clouds as the cleverest of his 
comedies, but nerertheless, to his great disappointment, was awarded the third prize only. Stung by 
his defeat, he set to work to revise the play, adding some new incidents and rewriting much of the 
dialogue: but it was probably never performed agam. It is this revision which has come down to us. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

In the City of New York 

SUMMER SESSION 
July 10 - August 18, 1922 

Courses will be offered in many subjects in the different schools of 
Columbia University, parallel and equivalent to those of the academic 
year, counting toward the degrees of A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., Ph.D., 
LL.6., M.D., and vanous diplomas of Teachers College. 

COURSES IN GREEK, LATIN, AND ANCIENT HISTORY 

Elementary: Courses for beginners in Greek and Latin — Xeno- 
phon — Caesar's Gallic War — Vergil's Aeneid I- VI — Cicero's Orations — 
Latin Prose Composition (for admission) — Ancient History (general). 

Advanced: Sophocles and Aristophanes — Vergil's Aeneid I-XII — 
Horace's Satires — Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus — ^Latin Prose Composition 
(for teachers) — ^Latin Prose Composition (for the A.M. degree) — Meth- 
ods of teaching Latin — Demonstration Class in Beginning I.yatin — 
Roman Private Life — History of Greece and Rome — ^The Ancient 
Orient and the Near East. 
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A quotation is given below from 

D'OOGE'S ELEMENTS OF LATIN 

In this new book, Latin constructions are con- 
trasted or compared with EngUsh. 

"52. Dative Case. In English many relationships 
between words are expressed by to, for, from, with, in, 
at, and the like. These are called prepositions. Latin, 
too, often makes a similar use of prepositions, but fre- 
quently expresses such relationships by means of case 
forms that English does not possess. One of these cases 
is called the Dative." 
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Optional under the old requirements^ Ovid is now 
prescribed by the College Entrance Examination Board 

for igsj, ig24, and ig2S 
/^LEASON'S A Term of Ovxd stands alone in its 
^-'suitability for this work in Secondary Schools, 
The present edition makes special provision for sight 
reading and for this purpose presents the stories of 
Ceres, Proserpina, Jason and Medea. 
The other selections include: 
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Pyramni and Thiabe 

How Pha«thon Drove His Father's Cliuiot 

Tha Touch of Gold 

Th« Impiety and Punishment of Hiobe 

Peiseus and Andromeda 
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by Clarence W. Gleason, A.M 
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INDIRECT l)ISCOnRSE AND THE SDBJUNCTIVB 
OF ATTHACTIOW 



But the two Grammars which perhaps are in widest 

use, those >' Allen and Greenough, and Bennett, as 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss certain as- "^H ** the more recent Grammars of Burton and 

pects only of the two constructions named in its title. D'Ooge, suggest not the faintest connection between 

It will endeavor first to show that the category of Indirect Commands or Indirect Questions which 

Indirect Discourse is much more inclusive than the closely follow Indirect Statements and have no special 



treatment given to it in most of our Grammai^ and 
text-books would indicate; and will then discuss the 
rival claims which the categories of Attraction and 
Indirect Subordinate Clause have upon certain sub- 
junctives. 

The definitions of Indirect Discourse found in the 
seven or eight Latin Grammars in common use in 
this country are in close agreement, and are so worded 
as to include in this category all words or thoughts 
that are indirectly quoted; but in the detailed de- 
scriptions that accompany the definitions there is 
wirle variation, with a very general failure to include 
what the definitions loipcally involve. 

With the exception of infinitives with verbs of emo- 
tion, considered by some, I think mistakenly, not to 
belong in Indirect Discourse, there is general agree- 
ment as to the limits of Indirect Statements. But 
there is a strong tendency to exclude from Indirect 
Discourse all Indirect Questions and Subordinate Ex- 
pressions of Desire (i. e. of wishing and willing), 
either spoken or felt, unless these follow, in connected 
speech, an Indirect Statement, i. e. to draw a sharp 
line between what is usually called an Indirect Question 
and a Question in Indirect Discourse, and between a 
Substantive Volitive or Optative Clause with ut or tie 
and a Command in Indirect Discourse. The Gram- 
mars of Lane, Gildersleeve and Lodge, and Hale and 
Buck all recognize the complete identity of the two 
classes of Indirect Questions mentioned above. Lane, 
however ({( 1705-1708), sharply distinguishes Sub- 
stantive Volitive Clauses with M from those without 
ul, calling the latter coordinate; and with the latter 
he classifies Commands in Indirect Discourse (2312, c). 
Gildersleeve and Lodge (652, Rem. 1) vaguely suggest 
some connection between the two classes of Indirect 
Command, but Hale (538) agrees with Lane in making 
a sharp divisbn. The most extraordinary feature of 
Hale's classification, however, consists in his putting 
Indirect Statements in one class as main verbs, and 
everything else, i. e. Commands, Questions, and Sub- 
ordinate Clauses, in another class, all as Subordinate 
Clauses (534, 2). It seems to me he would have great 
difficulty in proving the Indirect Command or Question 
more subordinate than the Indirect Statement. 
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introductory verb, and those which depend directly 
upon appropriate verbs. 

Allen and Greenough (586, N. 2), half recognizing 
this inconsistency, say that "questions coming after 
a verb of asking are treated as Indirect Questions even 
if the verb of asking serves also to introduce a passage 
in the Indirect Discourse". The quoted phrase, "a 
passage in the Indirect Discourse", can here mean 
only 'a statement in Indirect Discourse', and the whole 
dictum is just as true and just as useless as it would be 
to say that statements coming after verbs of saying 
are treated as Indirect Statements even if the verb of 
saying serves also to introduce a question. The 
difficulty lies in trying to make two kinds of Indirect 
Questions that differ only in their immaterial circum- 
stances, exactly as do Indirect Statements, which no 
one ever thinks of so dividing. 

Indirect Commands are in still worse plight. Nearly 
all our grammarians and commentators refuse to 
consider Indirect Commands and Requests intro- 
duced e. g. by impero ui or postulo ut as worthy of in- 
clusion in Indirect Discourse. According to them, if 
we read, 'He said he would come soon and that I 
should wait for him', this is all Indirect Discourse; 
but if it runs, 'He told me to wait for him, for he 
would come soon', the first half of the sentence is not 
Indirect Discourse at all. It is a Substantive Clause 
of Purpose or Substantive Volitive Clause, and the 
Indirect Discourse begins in the middle of the message. 
This seems to me perilously near absurdity, but the 
Grammars and the punctuation and 
ext-books mean just that and notliing 
s to me an adequate general state- 
somewhat as follows: When actual 
indirectly quoted, the quotation may begin 
1 an Indirect Statement, or with an Indirect 
Command or Request, or with an Indirect Question 
(after a verb of inquiring or of showing), or with an 
Indirect Subordinate Clause (as after a verb of blaming 
or complaining with quod); and the whole speech is 
introduced by a verb or an expression appropriate to 
the first clause quoted. Thereafter Indirect State- 
ments are usually subordinate to an understood verb 
of saying, Indirect Questions to an understood verb of 
inquiring, and Indirect Commands or Requests to 
understood verb of commanding or requesting.,^. 
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As to the use and non-use of ut in Indirect Com- 
mands and Requests, it can only be said that ul is 
found usually, but by no means always, when the 
clause is attached to an introductory verb, but is 
found only occasionally when there is no such verb, as 
is quite natural. Both usages go back to the earlier 
paratactic use when ut was an adverb, and in the 
developed forms one is as logically dependent as the 
other. There seems to be a perfect analogy between 
these two usages and those illustrated by the two 
English sentences: 'He said that he would come' and 
'He said ho would come". 

Indirect Ptatements after verbs of thinking and 
knowing are always given equal place in Indirect 
Discourse with those after verbs of saying, and In- 
direct Questions after verbs of seeing and knowing 
are considered Indirect Questions as truly as those 
after verbs of asking. In like manner uf-clauses and 
»e-clauses with expressions of fear should be classed 
with Indirect Conunands and Requests as forms of 
Indirect Discourse. 

All this leads, very naturally and logically, to the 
ordinary Clause of Purpose; always a quoted thought, 
always the unexpressed wish that Ues behind some 
action as its motive, it surely belongs in Indirect 
Discourse, along with all the other ut, ne subordinate 
clauses (i. e. all subordinate clauses intrctduced by ne 
and corresponding positive clauses with or without ul), 
every one of them an Indirect Expression of De^e. 
For, if the ordinary clause of purpose is not to be in- 
cluded in Indirect Discourse, every authoritative 
definition of the latter construction that I know of 
should be revised, and it seems to me a very real 
advantage to classify together all ul, ne subordinate 
clauses as Indirect Expressions of Desire, subdivided 
into Indirect Commands, Requests, Permissions, 
Fears, and simple Purposes, with a few other notions 
of similar meaning not so easily labeled. It may be 
added that the sharp distinction usually drawn be- 
tween the adverbial and the substantive clauses with 
ut and ne is really not very sharp, and, at best, con- 
venient, rather than important. Such clauses when 
dependent on verbs like adduce, moveo, incilo, or 
operom do, carry the notion not of grammatical object 
but of direction, which is adverbial, not substantival; 
while before almost every so-called clause of 'pure' 
purpose the words to consilia might easily be inserted 
(and are often found) without making the slightest 
difference in meaning, and then the clause may clearly 
be considered substantive, in apposition with the noun 
consUio. 

This almist universal tendency to exclude from 
Indirect Discourse subordinate n/-clauses and sub- 
ordinate ne-clauses, and, to a less extent. Indirect 
Questions would also, quite naturally, tend to prevent 
subjunctive clauses subordinate to them from being 
classed as Indirect Subordinate Subjunctives, and they 
have usually been considered cases of Attraction. The 
confusion and rivalry between these two categories are 
of long duration. A century or so ago, in some of the 
Grammars in common use, there was no such thing as 
" 'bjunctive of Indirect Subordinate Clause. Every- 



thing was 'attracted', even by the Indirect Statement 
Infinitive. And even now, with the Indirect Sub- 
ordinate Clause Subjunctive firmly established as a 
category in all our Grammars, much confusion still 



Roby (1774) puts both Attraction and Indirect 
Subordinate Clause under one rule, it being "a function 
of the subjunctive", he says, "to express, an action 
qualifying another supposed or abstractly conceived 
action", thus claiming the same logical but very 
vague reason for both constructions, and leaving ito 
room for Bennett's theory of mechanical assimilation 
or for Hale's theory of a shared modal feeling. Hark- 
ness (652) similarly says that "clauses closely depen- 
dent on a subjunctive or an infinitive are virtually 
indirect subordinat*", though he presents no aipi- 
ments for this statement, which seems to me to be 
very questionable. In Gildersleeve-Lodge (66a) we 
read that "in a more general sense Oratio Obliqua is 
used of complementary clauses that belong to ideal 
relations", which, from the context, seems to mean 
clauses subordinate to subjunctives and infinitives. 
Lane keeps the two constructions entirely separate 
in his definitions, but elsewhere makes no attempt 
whatever to distingui'ih between them. He dis- 
cusses the tenses of subjunctives which, as he says, 
are "due to another subjunctive or infinitive" (1770) 
and every one of his ten illustrations is an Indirect 
Subordinate Clause; eight of them a~e dependent on 
Indirect Statement Infinitives. In all our Grammars 
are found so-called cases of Attraction that are easily 
explicable as Indirect Subordinate Clauses or as 
clauses of Characteristic. Of the latter type is one of 
the three illustrations of Attraction in Bennett's 
Latin Grammar (324): quod ego falear, pudeali An- 
other illustration of Attraction, found in the same 
author's Syntax of Early Latin (l .31 1), runs as follows: 
fortunatorum memorant insulas quo cuncti qui aetatem 
egerint caste suam conveniant. Bennett calls the 
attracting subjunctive one of implied Indirect Dis- 
course, but surely the subjunctive supposed to be 
attracted is just as much a part of the quotation as is 
its superior verb. 

The Allen and Greenoiigh Grammar says, in a well 
known passage (593, N. 2), that in the sentence, im- 
Peravil ut ta fitrenl quae opus tssel, if the relative 
clause is part of the thought but not part of the order, 
the subjunctive is due to Induvct Discourse, but, if 
it is part of the order, it is due to Attraction. In 
other words it is more likelj to l)e due to Indirect 
Discourse it it is not part of what was said than if it 

A thorough treatment of Attrattion was made by 
Professor Tenncy Frank, in his dissertation. Attraction 
of Mood in Early Latin (Chicago, 1904). This shows 
clearly that the principle of Attraction, at the period 
concerned, was only a tendency, there being, for every 
case of Attraction, one or more of the same sort Dot 
attracted, and that the strength of this tendency 
varied widely for reasons involving both the me&ning 
of the clause and its position in the sentence. He 
protests verj' strongly, and very justly, I believe. 
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sgainst considering Attraction as a sort of Indirect 
Discourse. Admitting that in many cases it is difficult 
to decide between them, he declares that they have 
very little in common, and that their origins are widely 
separated, herein differing sharply from Bennett, who 
sees in Attraction one of the probable sources of the 
Subjunctive of Indirect Subordinate Clause. 

Professor Prank finds that only 35 per cent, of the 
possible cases In early Latin are attracted, and over 
half of these he considers due, in part at least, to other 
influences. A rough count of one hundred pages of 
Caesar, covering De Bello Gallico 1-5, and an equal 
amount of Cicero's Orations, including those usually 
read in preparation for College, gives the following 
results. In the Caesar there are ten clear cases of 
Attraction, nine of them subordinate to clauses of 
result, and two doubtful cases, as against thirty-two 
of non -at traction, in the Cicero I can find only 
two clear cases of Attraction (Pro Marcello 3), with 
six doubtful cases, where some other explanation is 
perfectly possible, and 107 instances of non -attraction; 
moreover, one of the two cases counted as clear 
(Pro Marcello 3) is a ^unm-clause of the type that 
sometimes takes the infinitive in Indirect Discourse, 
and 50 apparently was felt sometimes as coordinate 
rather than subordinate. It these figures anywhere 
nearly represent Cicero's general usage, he seems to 
have rather deliberately avoided the Subjunctive of 
Attraction. 

As to the notion that infinitives outside Indirect 
Discourse generally attract their subordinate clauses 
into the subjunctive, it simply is not so. The in- 
stances are few and far between; and one slight in- 
dication of this may be found in the fact that the 
Grammars of Allen and Greenough, Bennett, Hale and 
Buck, Lane, Burton, and D'Ooge, all use the very 
same sentence as their only illustration. 

Nothing has been said so far of that limitation of the 
principle of Attraction indicated by the fairly fre- 
quent use of the terms 'essential' or 'integral part'. 
But these terms, like the rule itself, merely indicate a 
tendency, and a rather mild one, at that. True it is 
that many, and probably the majority, of the attracted 
subjunctives are essientiai to the sense, but many are 
not, and in Cicero, at least, there were found many 
more essential clauses unattracted than attracted. 
The one absolutely clear case of Attraction in the 
hundred pages of Cicero is this: Pomp. 9, cummaxi- 
m&s aedificasset omassetque classes exercitusque 
perm^nos, quibuscumque ex gentibus potuisset, 
comparasset. The attracted clause here seems 
not in the least essential, while 45 of the 107 
unattracted indicatives in the same hundred pages are 
in determinative relative clauses, essential to the 
thought, e. f^. Arch. 5, et erat hoc non solum ingeni ac 
titterarum verum etiam naturae atque virtutis, ut 
domus, quae huius adulescentiae prima favit, eadem 
essct familiarissima senectuti. So Caesar writes 
(B. G. 5.39), accidit ut non nulli railites, qui lignationis 
causa in silvas discessissent, repentino equitum ad- 
ventu int<Tciperentur, where the relative clause is 
attracted but not essential, and he also writes (B. G. 



5.19), Relinquebatur ut. . .tantum. . .noccretur quan- 
tum. . .milites eflicere poterant, where the relative 
clause is essential, but is not attracted. 

How, then, shall the rival claims of these two con- 
structions be settled when the conflict comes, as it 
always does, in subjunctives subordinate to indirect 
questions, commands, requests, permissions, fears, 
and purposes. On the one hand is Attraction, with 
its failures far outnumbering its successes; natural 
enough, but illogical; a tendency only, and one which 
the great master of Latin style seems rather success- 
fully to h.-'--- resisted. On the other hand is the 
Indirect Si-lwrdinate Clause, which, whatever its 
origin, has come to be felt as a definite and almost 
imperative reason tor the subjunctive, since most of 
the apparent exceptions are easily explained as not 
intended to be part of the quoted thought or speech. 
But both explanations are clearly possible, and the 
unreasoned feeling of each intelligent reader may 
well be allowed to influence his decision. If any one 
feels sure that a subordinate clause in a command 
after impero ut is attracted into the mood of its superior 
verb, and that a subjunctive after iubeo and an in- 
finitive is attracted by that infinitive or by the sub- 
junctive that might have been used with a different 
verb of ordering; and if. when Caesar says (B. G. 5.5) 
he feared a disturbance in Gaul while he was away — 
cum ipse abesset, motum in GalUa verebatur — if, 
I say, any one feels that the cutn-clause is attracted 
from the tutiu'e indicative of the original thought 
into the subjunctive by the subjunctive that might 
have been i-sed in place of the accusative case, he 
cannot be proved wrong. But, when the evidence and 
the arguments are all weighed in the balance, I am 
constrained to believe that the beam will tip rather 
heavily toward the Indirect Subordinate Clause. 
"""" " Bernard M. j*llkn 



THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRAIiy AGAIN 

In The Classical Weekly 12.49-50, 57-58, 65-66. 
13. '45-'47. i53-'54. '61-162, 169-170, I dealt 
with various recent translations of the Classics, and 
especially with volumes of the Loeb Classical Li- 
brarj-. It is time to note various additions, made 
within the last year or so, to this Library. 

First, then, mention may be made of Volumes 8, 9. 
and 10 of the translation of Plutarch's Lives, by B. 
Perrin. Volume 8 contains the lives of Sertorius and 
Eumenes, Phocion and Cato the Younger, and a 
rendering of Plutarch's Comparison of Sertorius and 
Eumenes. In Volume 9 we find the livesof Demetrius 
and Antony, Pyrrhus and Gaius Marius, in Volume 10 
the lives of Agis and Cleomenes, Tiberius and Gaius 
Gracchus, Philopoemen and Flamininus. For re- 
views of Volumes 6, 8, 9, by Professor Roger Miller 
Jones, the reader may consult Classical Philology 13. 
399-401, 16.398-300. For notices in The Classical 
Weeklv of earber volmues see 7.19a, 12.58, 13.146- 
147. ULin^:'!] 
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Volumes 2-3 of Professor Charles Forster Smith's 
translation of Thucydides have appeared. Volume 
2 covers Books 3-4. It contains two maps, one of 
Central Greece and Peloponnesus, the other of Pylos 
and its Environs. Volume 3 covers Books 5-6, There 
are nmps of The Battle of Amphipolis, Sicily, and the 
Siege of Syracuse. For a notice of Volumes i-a, 
see The Classical Weeicly 13.162. 

Volume 2 of Senecae Ad Lticitium Epistulae Morales, 
by Dr. Richard M. Gummere, has appeared. This 
covers Letters 66 to 92. There is an Appendix (472- 
473) which presents some new readings found in the 
Codei Quirianus (Q), a manuscript of the ninth or the 
tenth century, which was puhlished at Brescia, by 
Achilles Beltrami, in 1916. The manuscript in- 
cludes Letters 1-88. Dr. Gummere's competence to 
deal with Reneca is well known; for some evidence of 
it see The Classical Weekly 7.125-128 (reviews of 
five books dealing with Seneca); 14.93-94 (a review of 
Francis Holland, Peneca); 14.154-160. The English 
Essay and Some of its Ancient Prototypes. 

The second and concluding volume of the trans- 
lation of Martial, covering Books 8-14. by Mr. 
Walter C. A. Ker, has appeared. There are several 
Indices, covering both volumes: Index of Proper 
Names (535-544); Index of First Lines (545-568), 
Mr. Ker has included also, on pages 520-531, the text 
and a translation of some twenty-two pieces, most of 
them short, ascribed to Martial, especially by a certain 
Hadrianus Junius Hadrianus fAdrien de Jonghe, 
'5'2-l575) was a Dutch physician and scholar, who 
wrote commentaries on Plautus, Horace, Petronius, 
Feneca, and Martial. He was Rector of the College 
at Harlem. Of the first volume of Mr. Ker's trans- 
lation of Martial I gave several specimens in The 
Classical Weekly 13. 169-170. 

We turn now to a translation, in two volumes, of 
The Correspondence of Marcus Cornelius Fronto, 
with Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Lucius Verus, 
Antoninus Pius, and Various Friends, by C. R. Haines. 
The statement on the title page that this correspon- 
dence is "edited and for the first time translated into 
English" must be amended to read 'for the first time 
translated completely into English'. Mr. Haines 
himself, in his Bibliography. 1. xliv-x!v, and in The 
Classical Review 34. 14-15, refers to translations into 
English of parts of the Correspondence. 

Mr. Haines has himself constituted a new 
text, chiefly on the basis of the labors of Edmund 
Hauler; for these there is a full page of references, in 
the Eibliography (xlvii-xlviii). 

In his Introduction, Mr. Haines deals with the ups 
and downs of Fronto's tame, until the discovery, by 
Cardinal Mai, in 1815, and later, of portions of a 
palimpsest manuscript of Fronto; with {larts of the 
manuscript itself; with investigations covering twenty 
years or more which Dr. Edmimd Hauler of Vienna has 
devoted to the manuscript; and with the references to 
Fronto in later Latin writers, etc. 

Mr. Haines takes great pains (xxix-xxxii )to defend 
Fronto from the criticisms that have been passed upon 
him because of his love of archaism. Here, 



it seems to me, he has suffered from rathw 
serious confusion. This appears from the following 
paragraph (xxix): 

It has too hastily been assumed that he slighted tb« 
great writers of the best age, except Cicero and Sallust, 
and tot^y ignored the silver age authors except 
Lucan and Seneca. But fie constantly imitates 
Terence, recognizes the literary eminence of Caesar 
and quotes him with approval, calls Lucretius sublime, 
quotes him, and ranks nim with his prime favourites, 
quotes Horace, whom he calls memorabiii!, more than 
once, shows an intimate knowledge of Vergil, and 
Iwrrows from Livy. He also shows some acquaintance 
with Quintilian, Tacitus and Juvenal. 

Mr. Haines might have profited a good deal from 
two studies, in English, of Aulus Gellius (perhaps, 
howo\-er, these papers are not easily accessible in 
England). One is a paper, Archaism in Aulus Gellius, 
which I contributed, in 1894, to the volume entitled 
Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler (126- 
171). The other is a Columbia University disserta- 
tion, by Dr. W. E. Foster, entitled Studies in Archaism 
m Aulus Gellius (privately printed in 1912). In my 
paper (126-141), I discussed more fully, I venture to 
think, than had beon done before, or has been done 
since, the history of that archaizing tendency which 
culminated in the second century A. D., under the in- 
fluence, on the one hand, of the Emperor Hadrian, 
and, on the other, of Fronto. I wrote there especially 
of Aulus Gellius (of whose relation to Fronto Pro- 
fessor Haines says not a word). In that discussion 
I made it plain that the 'ancients', or, as Gellius him- 
self calls them, the velerts, were ever with Gellius, 
and that they formed for him the final court of appeals 
on all matters relating to grammar, lexicography, or 
literary criticism (126-129). ^ ^^en showed (129- 
138) who were meant by the velerei. For Gellius 
himself, thej- included preeminently Plautus and 
Ennius among the poets, Cato Censor among the 
orators. Among other writers whom Gellius esteemed 
may be mentioned Caedlius, Ludlius, Claudius Quad- 
rigarius, Valerius Antias, Varro, Sallust, Cicero, Vergil, 
all of whom belonged to a time long prior to his own. 
In all this Gellius was in harmony with Fronto. The 
point Mr. Haines seems not to have realized was, 
thai, to Fronto and to Gellius, Cicero himself, Vergil 
and Sallust, Cato, Terence and Plautus belonged to the 
vetercs, to the anliqui. We have only to study Mr. 
Haines's own Index of Names to confute him, and to 
support what I wrote long years ago. Cato Censor, 
Plautus. Sallust, Terence figure there far more than 
does Horace or Vergil. There is no mention at all of 
Martial, or Ovid, or Tibullus, or Propertius, or Pliny 
the Younger. In my paper, I noted that the strife 
between the vtUres and the modems was as old at 
least as Horace and Sallust, that throughout the 
first century A, D. the modems reigned supreme, but 
that in the second centurj-, especially under the in- 
fluence of Hadrian and Fronto, the archaists gained 
the upper hand. I noted also tliat in Hadrian's time 
the archaizing tendency in Greek art was strong and 
that even in literature, among the Greeks, the self- 
same archaizing tendency made itself felt. On page 
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138 I showed, by Fronto's own words, his bias toward 
the archaic writers. For Fronto as an archaist I may 
refer, now, to M. Schanz, Geschichte der Ramischen 
Litteratiir, Dritter Teil', page 102 (Munich, 1905). 
Finally, on pages 139-141, I considered the relation of 
Gellius to Fronto. My conclusion was that Fronto 
exercised a considerable influence upon Gellius, but 
that Gellius was not a pupil of Fronto, because there 
are important differences between the two men. 

Dr. Foster had something to say (4-6) of the "in- 
tense archaizing fervor which characterized the literary 
spirit of the second Christian century". 

In the paragraphs cited above from Mr. Haines, we 
have the statement that Fronto "showed an intimate 
knowledge of Vergil". One would naturally infer 
from this that the Correspondence of Fronto itself 
shows this knowledge. It does not do so, at least not 
unmistakably (see Mr. Haines's own Index of Names, 
3.344, under Vergil). Mr. Haines himself supported 
his statement not by quotations from Fronto, or by a 
reference to his Index, to form part of Volume 2, but 
by a reference, in a footnote, to Gellius a. 26. There, 
certainly, in {{ 1 1 and iS, Pronto shows a good knowl- 
edge of Vergil. But we may note, what Mr. Haines 
should have noted, that there, in the same breath 
with Vergil, Fronto dtes Ennius and Pacuvtus (ii, 18). 

To Professor Haines's Bibliography may be added 
my own discussion of Fronto, referred to above, and 
that of Dr. Foster. Of the book by Miss M. D. Brodc, 
entitled Studies in Fronto and his Age (Cambridge 
University Press, 191 1), Professor Haines says (xlv), 
". . . the whole book is most helpful to the student of 
Fronto and his literary claims". However, Dr. 
Porter (11-14) found it necessary to take issue, rather 
sharply, with Miss Brock at several points. 

Professor Haines arranges the correspondence in 
what he believes to be chronological sequence. He 
dates the letters by years. One very sensible thing 
done by him must be strongly commended. He 
prefixes to each letter a reference showing where the 
letter may be found in the edition of R. A. Naber 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1867). This is" important, be- 
cause references to Fronto, in our dictionaries and 
handbooks, so long have been made by Naber's edition. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that, in The 
Classical Review 34.14-18 (February -March, 1920), 
Protessor Haines published an enccllent article labelled 
simply Pronto. This deals briefly with the life and 
work of Fronto, and seeks to show, by quotations in 
English, some of the characteristics of the corre- 
spondence. 

Of Professor A. M. Harmon's excellent translation of 
Lucian mention was made in The Classical Weekly 
6.233, 12- 50. Volume 3 has now appeared. This 
contains translations of 



Professor Carleton L. Brownson, College of the City 
of New York, has published a rendering of Xenophon, 
Hellenica 67-7, and Anabasis 1-3. The book also 
contains an Index to the Hellenica (495-514), and a 
map showing The March of the Ten Thousand. 

The second volume of the translation of Plato, by 
Professor H. N. Fowler, of Western Reserve University, 
has appeared. This contains a translation of the 
Theaetetus and the Sophistes. 

In one volume we find a translation of Callimachus 
and Lycophron, by A. W. Mair, Professor of Greek 
in Edinburgh University, and of Aratus, Phaenomena, 
by G. R. Mair, Headmaster of Speers School, Heath, 
The authors hope that the volume "will be found help- 
ful as an introduction to the Alexandrine literature". 
For each author translated there is an Introduction, 
dealing with his life, his works, the manuscripts, and 
kindred matters, and a bibUography. In this respect 
the volume is far superior to most of the volumes in 
the Loeb Classical Library, and sets an example to 
be followed in the rest of the Library. The pieces of 
Callimachus translated include Hymns, Epigrams, 
and various Fragments (Aitia, Lock of Berenice, 
Branchus, Hecale, etc.). The Phaenomena uf Aratus 
is translated. Students of Lucretius and more. es- 
pecially of Vergil ought to welcome this version. 
Cicero, when admodum aduksceniulus, translated this 
work. Germanicus Caesar, nephew of Tiberius, 
also made a version of it, of which 857 lines survive. 
Lastly, the volume contains a version of the Alexandra 
of Lycophron. 

A most welcome volume, especially to the student o[ 
Roman comedy, is one by Professor Francis G. Allin- 
son, of Brown University: Menander — The Principal 
Fragments. The General Introduction (vii-xxxi) deals 
with the Transmission of Menander (ix-xi), Life 
(xii-xv), The New Comedy in Menander (xv-xix), 
Greek Vocabulary and Style (xix-xx). Sources and 
Legatees (xx-xxi; among the "Legatees" are Plautus 
and Terence). Then follow discussions of The Extant 
Writings(xxtii.xxiv), The Text (xKv-xxvi),Bibhography 



xi). 



The Dead Come 



. Life, 



The Fisherman; The 



The Ignorant Book-Collector; The Dream, 
cian's Career; The Parasite, Parasitic an Art; The 
Lover of Lies, or The Doubter; The Judgment of the 
Goddesses: On Salaried Posts in Great Houses; In- 



In this volume, too. as in the CalHmachus-Aratus- 
Lycophron volume, the Introduction is a serious piece 
of work. 

The pieces translated are the following: 

The Arbitrants (1-127); "^he Girl from Samos (130- 
193); The Girl who Gets her Hair Cut Short (197- 
281); The Hero (284-305); Fragments From Six^- 
Seven Identified Plays (308-461); An Unidentified 
Comedy {464-473); Selections from Unidentified Mi- 
nor Fragments (476-535)- 

The translations of the minor fragments are, often, 
in prose. Professor Allinson felt himself at liberty 
(viii) to treat each of these as a unit, "versifying those 
only which seem more vivid in verse". In the verse- 
portions of this translation, he uses the "«i-atress 
iambic verse". This he admits to be somewhat un- 
familiar to English ears (viii-ix), "but the continuity of 
the Greek, often unbroken from line to line, seems 
to him to be thus more easily reproduced ,as a <^t^nf 
quid between prose and verse". 
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Professor Allinson declares, finally, that "he has 
rot £elt at liberty to try to make the EngUsh more 
racy than the original by introducing tempting, but 
anachronistic, modem colloquialisms ' that would 
obscure the milieu of Menander". He gave, at greater 
length, his views about translation in a paper entitled 
The Transvaluation of Greek and Latin, read before the 
meeting of The Classical Association of New England, 
at Brown University, on April 7, 1916. An abstract 
of the paper appeared in the Eleventh Annual Bulletin 
of the Association, 11-12. Professor Allinson dis- 
tinguished transvaluation from translation; the former 
must include, in addition to the bald content, other 
elements, such as the form, style, and environment 
of the original. To him the versions of Aristophanes, 
by Rogers, seem on the whole a happy combination of 
both purposes. Professor Allinson urged further that 
the main purpose in translating the Classics should be 
to transvaluate antiquity, not to write modem litera- 

{To be concluded) 



AHESICAH ACADEMY IN ROME 

Under dates of November I, December 1, and 
January 1, Professor George M. Whicher, of Hunter 
CoUege, New York City, who is this year Professor 
in charge of the School for Classical Studies, part of 
the American Academy in Rome, sent News Letters 
to Mr. C. Grant La Farge, h^wi of the Academy. It 
is the first time copies of such Letters have been sent 
directly to The Classical Weekly. 

Professor Whicher and Professor Nelson Glenn 
McCrea, of Columbia University, who is Annual 
Professor for 1921-1923 in the School of Classical 
Studies, reached Naples on August i. After a short 
stay at Sorrento and Capri, they went to Rome. 
Later, in the summer, they made a visit to Florence 
and inspected the Etruscan remains in the Museum 
there. The programme of work for the first two 
months of the School, October and November, followed 
the usual scheme, utilizing the fine weather of the 
autumn for excursions to sites in Latium and Etruria, 
and for visits to Museums under expert guidance. 

Professor Whicher has been particularly active in 
an efTort to unite the aims, and, whenever possible, 
the activities of the two Schools that form the parts of 
the Academy — the School of Fine Arts and the School 
of Classical Studies, He reports with special pleasure 
that one of the Classical Fellows, Miss Ernestine P, 
Franklin, has already undertaken to (»llaborate with 
Mr. Hafner, Fellow in Architecture, in making a 
restoration of the Basilica of Constantine. He con- 
tinues as follows: 

"The Italy-American Society of Rome, with the 
encouragement of the Ministry of Public Instruction 
and under the patronage of the American Ambassador, 
is undertaking to establish a Summer School tor 
Americans, I was invited to join the Committee 
formed for this purpose, but, in view of the Academy's 
plans for the same end, it did not seem advisable to 
accept the invitation. However, I have attended 
the meetings and given the Committee the best advice 
at my command. It seems to me probable that our 
own efforts to establish a Summer School might best 
take the fonn of cooperation with the work of this 
Committee", 

The roster of the School for the current year is as 
follows: FeUows of the Academy, Dr. W. R. Bryan, 



Professor W. S.' Messer (of Dartmouth College), 
Miss Ernestine P. Franklin; Sheldon Fellow (Harvanl 
University), Harry J. Leon; Regi.stered Students, 
Miss Jos^hine Abel, A. E. Finkler, Mrs. H. Y. Chase, 
Mrs. C. P. Urie, Professor Grant Showerman, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Professor Arthur L. Wheeler, 
Bryn Mawr College, Professor Cleveland K. Chase, 
Hamilton College, Professor J. G. Winter, University 
of Michigan, Dr. T. Leslie Shear, Columbia University, 
and Professor J. Leverett Moore, Vassar Coll^. 

Dr, Bryan has been steadily at work on his mono- 
graph on Hut Urns, and has gone to Perugia, Assisi, 
antf other Etruscan centers to pursue his investiga- 
tions. Mr. Leon went to Naples at the end of October 
to engage in research in the Library there, in accordance 
with directions received from Professor Rand. As- 
sistant Professor Curtis, of the Academy, in addition 
to his series of Museum lectures, h^ b^n engaged in 
reading the proofs of a monograph on the Cidts rf 
Campania, by former Fellow Roy C. Peterson, a task of 
considerable difficulty. The volume will contain some 
four hundred pages and will be the first number of the 
new series of Papers and Monographs of the Academy. 

The period from November 7-11, which had been 
purposely left open, that students might be free to 
go on special trips before the winter came on, proved 
to be specially mclement: "There was snow on the 
Sabine Hills; rain, cold winds, and cloudy days in all 
parts of Latium, indeed all over Italy", Professor 
Showerman gave two lectures. The Earliest Men of 
Latium, and The Earliest Men of Rome, which are, 
in effect, chapters of his projected liook. Eternal Rome. 
To get additional material for his course on the Building 
Materials of Ancient Rome, Professor Whicher visited 
Carrara, Seravezza, and Pietrasanta, the chief centers 
of the marble industry of Italy. He collected sped- 
mens, and took photographs for lantern -slides. He 
has also been investigating the possibility of securing 
for the Academy a representative collection of marbles 
and alUed building materials, including not only those 
found in the ruins of ancient Rome or now incorporated 
in her structures, but specimens as well from the quar- 
ries and the marble-working centers of modem Italy 
and Greece. The Academy has an opportunity, he 
reports, if the nec^sary money can be found, to make 
a start by purchasing a collection of over 1,000 pieces, 
about four by three inches in size, carefully polished 
and labeled by a Roman gentleman who for many 
years has studied the subject with great care. 

Professor McCrea began, in December, a course of 
lectures on The Aenetd of Vergil as a Poem of Italian 
Nationality. 

Alone, or in company with Professor McCrea, Pro- 
fessor Whicher, in Decemlier, visited and studied the 
quarries of travertine at Bagni di Tivoli, of peperino 
at Marino, of tufa on the Via Salaria and Monte 
Verde, of Pozzolana at Salone, and the extensive 
cuttings for brick-clay in the so-called Valle dell" 
Inferno. He also made photographs and gathered 
specimens, wherever possible. 

Dr. Messer is at work on a paper. The Relation at 
the Scaenae Frons to Pictorial Representations in 
Roman Art. Other activities centering in the School 
are studies in Etruscan Art, by Dr. Shear, in Roman 
Costume, by Mrs. Shear, in History and Art, by 
Professor and Mrs. Chase, and in Greek Papyri from 
Egypt, by Professor Winter. 

There is cordial cooperation between the School 
and the British School at Rome, and with the Italian 



at Castel Gondolfo; The Camp of the Legio II Par- 
thica at Aibano; The Villa of Horace in the Sabine 

Hills. 
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The twenty-third award of the Scholarships of The 
New York Classical Club was decided by competitive 
examinations held Saturday, January 14, 1923, at 
Hunter College. 

The winner of the Latin Scholarship is Rosalie 
Kant, of Hunter CoUege High School, with 86%. 
Honorable mention was won by Theodore St. Croix, 
of Qirtis High School, and Goldie Terr, of Hunter 
College High School. 

The Greek Scholarship goes to Jennie Rochmis, of 
Eastern District High School, who made 86%. To 
the same School belong the pupils who made honorable 
mention, Isadore Glaubigcr and Yetta Samuels. 

This is the eighth time that Eastern District High 
School has won the Greek Scholarship. Her nearest 
rivals are Wadleigh High School and Erasmus Hall 
High School, with two victories each. On the Latin 
side, it is the third victory for Hunter College High 
School, which has been surpassed only by Erasmus 
Hall High School, and Morris High Sciiool, with four 
victories each. Curtis, Jamaica, and Newtown High 
Schools follow farther down the list. 

The Latin Scholarship amounts to $150, the Greek 
to $7$. They are awarded to those pupils in the 
Pubhc High Schools of New York City who have 
completed the four year course in Latin, or the three 
year course in Greek, and who on entering College 
continue the study of Latin or Greek. 

The Latin Scholarship, which was established in 
igto, and the Greek, which followed in 1315, were at 
first awarded annually on the basis of Regents' ex- 
amination records. In 1919 the Club founded its 
present Scholarship Fund, and has since awarded its 
Scholarships semiannually to the winner of special 
competitive examinations of its own, which are similar 
to the so-called Comprehensive tests set by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

Habwood HoADLEV, Chairman, 
Committee on AKard of Scholarships 



THE HEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 

The New York Classic^U Club held a meeting on 
February 18, at the Metropohtan Museum of Art. 

A report from Dr. Har*ood Hoadley, Chairman of 
the Scholarship Committee, was followed by an enter- 
taining talk by Professor Walton B. McDanlel, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, on the subject of his 
wanderings through Italy and Greece. Dr. McDaniel, 
bred, as he jocularly explained, to be a teacher of 
Latin, though bom to the nobler career of vagrancy, 
showed in delightful manner how he had combined ms 
two vocations on the occasion of his European ramble.". 
Hp has discovered many traces of the Greece and the 
Italy of antiquity in the Greece and the Italy of to-day, 
thanks to his process of getting close to (human) 
nature, as he follows Uttle-travelled paths on (and 
off) donkey-back, and comes into close contact with 
the peasantrj-, in the third-class compartments of the 
railroads, and even in their own homes. In conse- 
quence he has made discoveries not included in Cook's 
touiB or in Baedeker's Manuals; he has found Greek 
olive-presses like those in use two millennia ago, and 
Italian plows like those which Vergil knew; he has 
seen Etruscan frescoes come to life; and he has recog- 
nized old superstitions, such as that of the evil eye. 
Above all, he has grown to know the people of both 
nations: the coiuleous, intelligent Italian, and the 
cxtiiaus, argumentative Greek. He has met the women- 
folk, too, who are more in evidence in Italy than in 
Greece, and the children, whom he found obstrepTous 
and fun-loving in Italy, but shier in Greece. The 



address was accompa<iicd by pictures which partook 

of the humor and vividness that characterized the 
speaker's words. 

HUHTER COLLECB E. ADBLAtDB HAHN 



VI 

New Statesman— Oct. 15, The Sons of Columella, 
Edward R. Pease.— Oct. «, The Sons of CoIumellB, 
V. Scholderer.- -Oct. 19, The Sons of Columella, 
Edward R. Pease; The Sons of Columella, Vernon 
Kendall, — Nov. 5, The Farmers and the Combines 
and the Sons of Columella, W. M, Crook; Jane 
Austen's Scholarship, R. W. Chapman [a most 
interesting series of letters, such as one finds far 
n ore frequently in English than in American periodi- 
cals, dealing with Mrs. Dashwocd's remark m Jane 
Austen's Sense and Sensibility, O'-apter XIX. 
"Your sons will be brought up to as many pursuits, 
employments, professions,and trades as Columella's"; 
Mr. Pease in his original letter asks for the exact 
meaning of this remark, and Mr. Chapman settles 
the matter by showing that the reference is to an 
English work called Columelli, by Richard Graves, 
not to the Roman writer].— Nov. 5, Essays Classical 
and Modem, F. W, H. Myers, anonymously re- 
viewed ("The work of a fine and catholic spirit"). . 

New York Times — Dec, 25, Rome's Stoic Emperor 
after Eighteen Centuries, Charlotte B. Jordan |a 
review of Henry Dwight Sedgwick, Life of Marcus 
Aurelius; the book is describ^ as a "discriminating 
study" with "countless little humanizing touches"; 
Marcus is compared to Washington and to Lincoln); 
Herodotus of Fishennen, Henry Van Dyke [a review, 
continued by an anonymous writer, of William 
Radcliffe, Fishing from the Earliest Times. The 
book is "learned, curious, entertaining and instruc- 
tive", "a most remarkable collection of well-digested 
data on fish, fishing and the instruments used. . . . 
a book on ancient habits, on old hteratures, on 
mythologies. . . . There is a section devoted to Greek 
and Roman fisting", including Homer, Hesiod, 
Plato, Aristotle, the two Plinys, Martial, Theo- 
critus, Plutarch, Appian, Athenaeus, Aelian, Auso- 
nius, and Archimedes]. 

Phi Beta Kappa Key— Oct., To Love, James PoynU 
Nelson Ja rhymed translation of an ode of Anacre- 

Revue ArchiSologique — Oct., Le Pr^tendu Tombeau 
■Antique de Neuvy-Pailloux, Adrien Blanchet; 
Commerce du Plomb k I'Bpoque Romaine d'aprSs 
les Lingots EstampillSs, Maurice Besnier; Observa- 
tions sur Valentin et le Valentinisme, Salomon 
Reinach; Sostratos de Cnidi et la Vertu dee For- 
mules Invisibles, W. Deonna; reviews, by S, R. 
(" Salomon Reinach), of the following; La Chla- 
myde Grecque Etudi^e sur le Module Vivant, 
Heuzey; Le Bless6 Ddfaillant de Cr^silas (in Plato, 



the Acropolis Museum, Vol, if, Sculptur 
Architectural Fragments, Stanley Casson, with a 
section upon the terracottas, by Dorothy Brooke; 
Recherches sur I'Ephfibie Attique et en ParticuUer, 
sur la Date de I 'Institution, Ahce Brenot; Die 
Exegeten und Delphi, Avel W. Persson; La Rome 
Antique, Histoire-Guide des Monuments, L. Homo. 

Revue de I'Histoire des Religions — May-June, Origin 
and Meaning of Apple Cults, J. Rendel Harris, 
reviewed by J. Toutain. 1 

Revue de Philosophic — Aug., Contpendio dii^teqa^MC 
dclla Filosofia Greca, E. ZeUer, Tradottoda VittorioC> 
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Santali [in this Italian version of Zeller's standard 
work, the text of the original is closely followed and 
faithfully rendered, and the appended bibliography 
of Greek philosophy is good, though not complete]. 
Revue Unlversitaire — Nov., Pour le Grec, Marcel 
Espy_; La Sixi^me et la Granunaire Latine, Gustave 
L«prince; Chronique du Mois, Andr6 Balz [France 
is undergoing a "crise de Tenseignement secondaire", 
doubtless in part precipitated by the Great War. 
but, according to many, the logical outcome of the 



adcmtion of ^e 



jirograii 



s de 1902", utilitarian 



md "encyclopedic in their character, a revision ot 
which is now demanded. These three articles all 
oppose the encyclopedic quality of the present course 
of study, and the first two strongly favor a return to 
the older, classical type of education. The first 
attributes the glory of France to the high ideals 
produced by the study of antiquity. The second 
article stresses the importance of the beginners' 
class in Latin, anrf the desirability of accuracy rather 
than rapidity, of quality rather than quantity. The 
methods used in teaching Modem Languages should 
not be applied to Latin: "Venseignement du latin 
s'infecte de methode directe"']. 

Rivista di Filosofia — June, Platon und Sokrates, Carl 
Sie^al, reviewed by G. M. [Plato's treatment of 
Socrates is less the description of a philosophic 
life, than the philosophic descrijition of a life]. 

The Saturday Review—Dec. 3, E. B. M. [a brief 
letter, applyiog Juvenal 10.77-82 to the present 
state of England], 

School and Society — Dec. 31, A Stvdy of t,ooo Errors 
in Latin Prose Compositi'in, C. W. OdeU. 

Scientific American— Jan., Recent Discoveries in 
Greek Lan^s [a sketch, based on Discovery in Greek 
Lands, P. H. MarshaU. For a review of the book 
see The Classical Weekly 14.166-167). 

Scottish Geographical Magazine — Oct., GeogTai>hJc 
Aspsets of Tradition. Rachel M. Flemini; (the article 
stresses the dependence of early man upon his 
geographic badiground. There is some slight 
reference to the Greeks). 

Spectator — Dec. 3, Verissimus [an unsigned review of 
Henry Dwight Sedgwick, Life of Marcus Aurelius, 
which is caUed "delightful"]. 

The World's Work— Dec., Education for What? 
[an unsigned editorial, commenting on the article. 
The Iron Man, by Arthur Pound, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, Oct.]. 

Zeitschrift fur Aesthettk und Allgetneine Kunstwissen- 
schaft, XV. 2 (1920)— Vom Altertum zur Gesen- 
wart. Das Gynuiasium und die Neue Zeit [author 
not given], reviewed by Max Dessoir. — XV. 4 
(1921], Kunstcharaktere Sudai>?ndla.ndischer Vftlker, 
Otto H6ver [the first part deals with the Dorians 
and the lonians, the seomd with the Italians]; 
Schiller und die Griechische TragMie, Melitta 
Gerhard, reviewed by Erich Aron. 

HUNI.R COU.ECS E. Adelaide Hahn 

Helen H. Tanzeb 



Without entering into a discussion of the sifnificance 

of the conclamatio as practised by the Greeks and the 
Romans, may I say that the declaration that we havr 
in the Ricognizione a survival of the concbtmaM 
seems to me unconvincing? I might accept it if it 
were demonstrated that the circumstances are exactly 
parallel, or if we could point to a traditional pncd in 
favor of it. Is the parallel of the situations so strilcing? 
The scene described by the Chicago Tribune is evi- 
dently meant to be a recognition tS the death of the 
Pope by a duly appointed ofGdal: the Cardinal calls 
the Pope three times by his name, and, receiving no 
answer, says to the bystanders, 'The Pope is really 
dead'. Tms ceremony takes place shortly after the 
death, and is entirely independent of the funeral. 



which may be held several days later, 
'n Aeneid 6.505-506, we have the 
ataph and the calling of the Manes, which we may 



; the erection of b 



iterpret as an invitation to the soul of the dead t 
come and occupy the tomb erected in his honor. Are 
not the situations entirely different? 
%'^J^^'L^^liosT J- M. Hkrrouet 



PROFESSOR HcCARTHEY'S RSPLT 

In my note I did not mean to imply that there was 
any similarity except in the calling of the name of the 
departed three times. The writer of the article on 
Funus in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities says that the conclamatio is "a cu-stam 
still in use at the death-bed of a pope". Is it at a'' 
essential in the case of a survival for the situations to 
be exactly alike? 
NoKTHwisTnN llHivnsiTy Eugene S. McCartnev 



THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILABBLPHU 

The i6ist meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held on Friday evening, March 3, with 

twenty-two members present. The paper, presented 
by Professor L, A. Post, of Haveiford College, dealt 
with the Epitrepontes of Menander. After mentioning 
the fact that the high estimate of the art of Menander 
which was held ^ antiquity had suffered eclipse ance 
the discovery of substantial portions of his plays, 
Professor Post made a warm defense of the dramatist. 
He gave a complete analysis erf the plot of the play 
under discussion, and praised the plot, characterization, 
situations, and humor. The paper closed with a 
sparkling translation of the entire play, so far as we 

The 162nd meeting was held on Friday, April 7. 



IS THE 'RICOGmZIONE DEL CADAVERE' A 
SURVIVAL OF A PAGAN CUSTOM? 

Professor Eugene S. McCartney, in The Classical 
Weekly 15.128, maintains that the 'Ricognizione del 
Cadavere', as described by The Chicago Tribune, of 
January 22 last, is a survival of a pagan custom. He 
invites teachers of Vergil to compare it with Aeneid 
6.505-506: Tunc ^omet tumuham Rhoeteo litore 
inanem constitui et magna Manis ter voce vocavi. 



an excellent state of preservation. Not 1_ 
least remarkable feature of it lies in the drawings, i_ 
color, with which it is copioukly iiluGtrated, A study 
of these drawings seems to show tiut Bacon possessed 
both the telescope and the microscope, and that he 
anticipated by centuries modern discoveries in astron- 
omy_ and biology. To all tiiis Bacon joins much qwc- 
ulative philosophy and astrology. 

The manuscript defied all attempts at decipherment 
until Professor Newbold discovered the key to the un- 
behevably complicated cipher, and succeeded in read- 
ing considerable portions of it The very letters of 
which the cipher is composed are themselves made up 
<£ other letters almost microscopically small, and afi 
functioning in the structure of the dpher. 

i,'!iii,:'!iB, W. MrrcHKLL, 
Secretary 
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OVID: SELECTIONS 



With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by James N, Anderson, Professor of Latin, 
UmTersity of Florida. 

The Selections are divided into two parts, the 
fint containing about fifteen hundred lines from 
the Metamoiphoses, the second about the same 
number of lines from the other works of Ovid. 
The commentary, while not overloaded, is full 
and helpful in the actual needs of students. The 
Introduction furnishes an account of the life and 
works of Ovid and a clear explanation of Latin 
veisificatian and Ovid's meters. 
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Ad latroductiOQ to the History of History. 

By Jambs T. Shotwell, Professor of History in Columbia University. 8vo, 

cloth, pp. rii+339. $4.00 net. 
The History of History is not a record of historical events in themselves, but 
only as the historian has treated them. The book, accordingly, deals with the 
historians of all times, their methods, their tools, and their problems, and is a 
unique treatment of its subject, which up to the present time has virtually re- 
mained unwritten. Two sections of the book deal with Greek History and 
Roman Hist^y. 

The literature of the Old Testament in its Histtnical Development. 

By Julius A. Bewer, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in Union 
Theological Seminary. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii+452. $5.00 net. 
The Old Testament in its present form is a more or less coordinated collection 
of thirty-nine books. The origin and development of the individual contributions 
to this collection is the facinating story told in Professor Bewer's scholarly volume 
and read in this way in the order of the ori^n of its parts the Old Testament 
takes on a new and added significance. Professor Bewer's book is a highly im- 
portant and timely contribution to Bibical criticism that henceforth must be 
taken into consideration in any enlightened discussion of its problems. 

Other Volumes in the Series 

Hellenic Civilization 

By G. W. BoTSPORD, late Professor of History, Columbia Univerdty, and 
E. G. SiHLER, Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, New York 
University. Large 8vo, pp. 719. $4.00 net. 
A comprehensive coUection of documents in English translation, with a com- 
plete commentary, illustrating the important facts of Greek History. 

The Book of the Popes (Liber PontificaliB) 

Tr^islated with an introduction. By LouiSB Ropes Loohis, Ph.D, 8vo, 
cloth. $4.00 net. 
The first translation into English of this important source for early Church 
History. 

The History of Qie Franks by Gregory Bishop of Tours. 

Selections, translated with notes. By Ernest Brehaut, Ph.D. Svo, cloth, 
pp. xxv+284. Map. $3.00 net. 
This volume contains the first translation into English of "The Father of 
French History". 

Archives of Philosophy 

Empedocles' Psychological Doctrine in its Original and in its Traditional 
Setting. By Walter Vbazib, Ph.D. Svo, paper. $1.00 net. 
The author's purpose is to determine what part of the tradition concerning 

Empedocles's doctrine belongs to the recorders of the tradition rather than to the 

early Greeks. 
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ALLEN AND GREENOUGH'S SELECTIONS FROM OVID 

Meets the College Entrance 
Requirements for 1 923 to 1 925 



Besides the "Metamorphoses" [167 pages], about 30 pages are given to short 
selections from the "Fasti", the "Amores", the "Heroides", and the "Tristia", 

By giving the argument in full the connection of the tales is made clear. The 
student also gets a complete picture of the Greek mythology which has a per- 
manent place in modem literature. 
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Janes's Second Year Latin (or Sight Reading 

Edited by Arthur L. Janes, Principal, Boys' High School, Brooklyn. 

THIS book has been prepared to meet the Latin sight-read- 
ing requirements of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, and is intended to follow the intensive reading of Books 
I and II of Caesar's Gallic War. It includes interesting selec- 
tions from Books III-VII of the Gallic War, and important 
and highly entertaining selections from Book III of the Civil 
War, and six of the more attractive Lives of Nepos. 

The footnotes include the meanings of the less usual words, 
unusual meanings of common words, hints on derivation and 
translation, and synonyms. Matters of syntax and history 
have been reduced to a minimum. The chapter on word-for- 
mation is helpfully short and simple. 
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Subjects and Their Sources (543-581), and an Index 
of Modern Authors and Artists (582-597). 

IZ. AHTICLES ON SPBCIAL TOPICS 

I name now some articles of a more restricted appli- 
cation than those dted above, pages 35-^7, 33-34- 
Breazeale, Eliubeth. Polyptoton in the Hexameters 
(^Ovid, Lucretius, and VergiL Studies in Philology 
(University of North Carolina), 14 (1915), 306- 
318. 

This paper was intended as a supplement to one by 
Professor G«orge Howe, of the Univerdty of North 
Carolina, entitled A Type of Verbal RepetitioD in 
For Ovid see 1.492-508. For the Metamorphoses Ovid's Elegy (University of North Carolina Studies in 
aee 1.500-502. Though over thirty years old, and Philology 13 [1916), 81 S.). This paper I have not 
tboiighatixthand,inpart,aseventheditionof Teuffel's seen. Professor Howe, it would seem, set out to de- 
work, in German, have appeared, this English version termine whether a certain sort of verbal repetition 
is still an important book. The newer editions treat was peculiar to the elegy, or was to be found also in all 
tiie literature far less exhaustively than was done in the the other poems of Ovid. Miss Breazeale then made a 
fifth edition, of which the English version is a traosla- similar investigation of Lucretius and Vergil, to com- 



{Condudtdfrom pagfs 37, 34, 43, 51). 

Vn. TBUFFBL AND 9CHANZ 

It would be an unpardonable shortcoming to fail to 
mention two German works on Latin literature in 
general whid, of course, deal with Ovid. 
TeuSel, W. 5. History of Roman Literature, re- 
vised and enlarged, in a fifth edition, by Ludwig 
Schwabe, and translated by George C. W. Wott. 
3 volumes. (George Bell and Sons, London, 1891- 
1893). • 



tion. The chief value of TeuSel's work lay not in his 
judgments about Latin authors, but in the skill with 
which he assembled, first, all the important andent in- 
formation concerning an author, his life, his works, and 
the esteem in irtiich he was held, and, secondly, bibli- 



pare or to contrast, as the case might be, thdr usage 
with Ovid's. 

On the subject of the use of repeated words in the 
Aeneid, and, more particularly, of their metrical treat- 
ment, I had something to say in the Introduction to 



ographical information about editions, manuscripts, my edition (U 263-366). The general subject was 

special discussions of the authors, and kindred matters, treated by Professor H. Mc N. Poteat, of Wake Forest 

Sdwu.iM.rtm. CscUchtt der ROmKho, LltUm- College North CareltaiJanWid.. The Fm.ttloo.rf 

tm-. (C.H.Bed..Mu«id.. .511). ThlsaVolumo Repetition m L.tm Poflry Tm Clmiicu. WB.m 

vlIl.P«tn.«tah.«,o(l.Man„',H,mdbuohd., "•■»-■*'• '«-i5<. IM"* .0. .7, 19.9). On pw 

EUsncho. Altertum!wls«auchaft. "" •«««» P<X«i" deSaed polyptoton u "tht m»- 

For K>m. Momng r«nuk> on thi, work, „ weU „ tition o( . «id in diSerent cnsee o, tonne, .- 

on Teuffel'e, by Profeseor Hadzsits, see Tbb Classical 



comMCtion". As examples he dted Ennius, Aimales 
Wii^"i 5."ii-7oS. 'sdunz'rdlK.iiiim oTorid 493 Qni vtocit non^vidor nisi vidn. fatetnr, «.d 



I pages 264-341 ; the treatment of the Meta- 
morphoses is to be found on pages 315-327. What 
Sdhans has to say of Latin authors is much better than 
what Teuffel says; the bibliographical material is 
wen selected, and, while not exhaustive, ample. 

vm. ovid's mythology 

Of great value to the student of Ovid is 
Gayley, Charles Mills. The Classic Myths in English 

Literature and Art*. (Ginn and Company, Boston, 

191 0- 

This is an admirable book. In Part I (1-463), the 
ancient clasricftl myths are given; in the Commentary 
(465-540) explanations and notes of various kinds set 
fbrth attempts to interpret the myths; they show, too, 
what tise has been made of them by authors and paint- 



Furius, Annates, Pressatur pede pes, mucro mucrone. 

In her examination. Miss Breazeale took the line, 
not the sentence, as the unit. Examples of a simple 
type involve the occurrence within a line of one word in 
two different forma. More complex examples involve 
the occurrence of three words eadi in two different 
forms, or of one word in three different forms (compare 
the dtation made above from Furius), or of two words 
each in different forms. Examples of the complex sort 
are the following; 

hie vidisse dcus, vidrt hie deua omnia primus, 
and 

carmina digna dea; certe dea carmine digna est. 
These are taken from Metamorphoses 4.173 and 5.345. 
Examples of the different sorts are gathered exhaustive 



«ra. There are two Indexes: an Index of Mythological ly by Miss Breazeale, and often discussed interestingly. 
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The facts massed together bear out one's expectation 
(317) that 

. . .thefrequenCTof occurrence of any effective form of 
repetition, as indeed of any effective device of rhetoric, 
would be greattf in Ovid's verse than in that of other 
Latin poets with whom he might reasonably be com- 
pared, 

Finally, Miss Breazeale notices (317-318) that 
. . .It was the common experience of Lucretius, Vergil, 
and Ovid that the emphasis sought was best achieved 
by placing the first member at the end of the first 
half-line, and the second member between the ex- 
tremities of the other. That Ovid, who experimented 
BO much more extensively than did the others, found no 
better arrangement is evidence that, in spite of the 



Haight, Elizabeth Hazclton. An 'Inspired Message' 
in the Augustan Poets. American Journal of Phi- 
lology 39 C1918), 341-366- 

The 'Inspired Message' which she has in mind Pro- 
fessor Haight characterizes, repeatedly, for the sake of 
brevity, as the Apollo-Sibyl-Augustus theme. This 
message {347) 

■ought to emphasize the Apollo cult and the prestige of 
the Sibylline orades; to disassociate the Sibyl from the 
Tarquins and associate her in the popular imagination 
with Aeneas, the Julian ^ens and Augustus; and often 
to identify Augustus with Apollo, and to interweave 
the exaltation of Apollo-worship with the Imperial 
theme. 

Professor Haight traces the part that Vergil, Tibullus, 
Horace, Ovid, etc., played in all this. Ovid's relation 
to the theme Miss Haight discusses on pages 360-366. 
She emphasizes the extent to which Roman stories, 
b^inning with that of Aeneas and ending with reference 
to Caesar and Augustus, figure in Metamorphoses 13- 
15. On p^e 361 we read: 

. . .inallthesestoriesof the Trojan War, Ovidseemsto 
be leading up U a climax of the imperial theme, though 
with no such unity or emphasis as Vergil's Aeneid 
shows. In fact, at the end of the fifteenth book the 
great imperial passage seems hardly a climax, rather an 
afterthought. But thereitis, and in the list of Rome's 
triumphs Actium finds its place <i5.826-828>. . . ; 
and among the gods of Rome, not only Aeneas's Penates 
and the di Indigetes appear, but also Apollo, in the 
Palatine shrine <865>. . . .The prayer to all the gods 
is to vouchsafe long the favor of Augustus's presence 
before he shall join the heavenly ranks <868-870> 
. . . .The Metamorphoses ends on the Aeneas-Apollo- 
Augustus theme*. 

On page 365, a very interesting sufsestion is made in 
the following words; 

. . .1 am inclined to think, however, there is adequate 
evidence that in Ovid's own mind hovered a sus- 
picion that one contributory cause for his exile was his 
satirical allusions to Apollo in his early poetry', and 
that it was well to conciliate the Emperor by appeals on 

■I swy noU that the pU» of tha Sibyl Id tha Asneid wai dii- 
eiUMd in » very »u«ge>tive vrsy by Pro/ewor Uut» C. Green, m 
her piper. EiBcquituT Piucepia Sibyllie. Thb Classical Weekly 
11.177-1B1 (April IS. 1018). 

'Profe«o[ Haight discuuei thii point an pegei 361-364. in 
coooection with An Am. 3.4e3--si9, }.iij-i48, 3Se-39a. Rem. 
Am. 4»T-40», Ti-lS- 



behalf of his later rdigious writing, the Pasti, and in tii» 
name of Apollo and Us Palatine temple. Certainly, in 
this later work, Ovid in his alliudons to Apollo, the 
Sibyl, the Palatine, and Caesar is in line with the other 
poets of the age. 

Rand, Edward Kennard. Milton in Rusticatkn. 

University of North Carolina Studies in Phikkior 

19 (193a). 109-135- 

This delightful paper, whidi it is impoeable to 
Bummarize here, b full of interest to a student tf 
Vergil and to a student of Ovid, 

c. K. 

SOHB CLASS-KOOH ECHOES' 

After all the excellent things that we have been 
listening to during these sessions, it may seem a trifl» 
sordid to come down from the splendid views on tbe- 
mountain tops to the plain, every-day plowing and 
planting, but you will all agree that the processes of 
plowing and cultivating are indispenable, even if 
they are not always thrilling. If, after thousands of 
years of tilling the soil, sdentiEts and agriculturists are 
still studying and searching for better methods ot 
farming, surely we teachers of the Classics may stiD 
strive to discover more efBcient methods of inculcating. 
a working knowledge of the languages that have been 
the vehicle for the expression and transmission of so 
much that is vital in history, literature, and law. 

I shall discuss briefly and informally two or three- 
topics relevant to the teaching of first-year Latin, in 
the hope that some teacher may find something in this- 
that she can combine with her own methods, and use in 
the class-room. To some of you what I shall say may 
seem trite, to others, crude, especially to those wbo- 
teach in Colleges and are accustomed to dealing witb 
more mature students and with those who are in a 
sense a select group, compared with the pupils that we 
have in the High Schools. Very litUe of it is new, and 
the most that I have done is to organize or condense it 
into a form adapted to use in my own dass-room, 
where I have found these devices helpful. 

The first thing I wish to mention is a simple diagram 
for the teaching of tenses by stems, a method that if 
pretty generally used, I believe, in teaching verb- 
forms, at least in this locality. 



TKNSKS 


ACTIVB 


PASSIVE 


Imperfect 
Future 


Present stem 

- fl (-m) -mus 
-s -tis 
-t -nt 


Present stem 
Iris -mtoi 


Perfect 
Pluperfect 

Future 
Perfect 


Perfect stem 


Participial stem 

an adjective 
ending 

some form of 
the verb not. 
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This 'bhxdc', or 'apartment house', has proved helpful, 
especiaUy to younger pupils. The upper half, of course, 
represents the present system, embracing the first 
three tenses of the indicative and the present and the 
imperfect subjunctive; the lower half represents the 
perfect system, embracing the remaining t«nses. The 
middle column covers the active voice, and the right- 
band cohmm the passive. It has been estimated that 
75% of the errors in translation have to do with verbs; 
if a pupil understands his verba thoroughly, he can 
usually take care fairly well of the remainder of the sen- 
tence. Every teacher knows how frequently mistakes are 
made in verbs in Latin composition, and so this Uttle 
device can be made to perform a real service by starting 
the pupil right in forming the tenses. In an eighth-year 
class last year we bad a delightful time imagining that 
there were four families living in this 'apartment house', 
but that they were kept strictly to their own apart- 
ments, and, though the families were all related, the 
children, -r, -ris, -tur, -mur, -mini, and -nlur, were 
never allowed to enter any apartment but their own, 
and, if they were ever found in any other, they were to 
be sent home at once. This fancy and the accompany- 
ing diagram of the stems tend to prevent such atrocities 
in formation as portaverantur, vidissemur, which most of 
us have seen so many times on students' papers or 
have beard in class. Several times during examina- 
tions I have seen a puzzled pupil stop and sketch this 
'block' roughly on paper and find the correct word for 
which he was struggling. In teaching semideponents, 
I draw this diagram and then obliterate the upper 
right-hand section and the one that requires the 
perfect stem, leaving the other two as a guide for conju- 
gating such verbs. 

While we are speaking of tenses, I am going to confess 
that I have recently made bold to draw my pencil 
through two of the meanings given for the imperfect 
tense in most Latin b^inners' books, and at first 
teadi only the English past progressive form to be 
used in translating the imperfect, thereby preventing 
the BUpil from getting the impression so prevalent 
among Latin students even in the third and the fourth 
year that the imperfect is the usual equivalent of the 
English past. After the pupils have become thorough- 
ly accustomed to using the Latin perfect for the English 
past (for I also strike out the 'have' when introducing 
the perfect)^ then and only then do I teach them that 
duetbat, for example, may mean 'he led (repeatedly)' 
or lie used to lead'. I believe that every editor ex- 
plains this in his book, but in spite of this explanation 
the pupil generally persists in using the imperfect for 
aH phases of past time, if he leams all these meanings 
when the imperfect is introdutxd. In my opinion, the 
second semester is quite early enough to teach these 
less common translations, after the ordinary ones are 
thoroughly familiar. 

The other subject that I wish to speak of b par- 
ticiples. Now I do not remember having any special 
difficulty with them, for I was brought up on Patter- 
moa't English Grammar, and before I ever studied 
Latin I was on pretty familiar terms with such stand- 



bys as "Resting near the rippling stream, we sat and 
mused" and "Having finished our tasks, we went 
home". But you can imagine my horror when I 
discovered that our High School boys and girls of the 
present generation have little or no knowledge of par- 
ticiples; that they scarcely use them at all in con- 
versation, and that, if they ever use them in writing, 
it is usually in a sentence something like 'Looking from 
the cliS ataoss the water, a small boat was struggling 
desperately among the breakers'. This need not seedi 
strange to us, however, when we consider that most of 
them have had scant training in technical grammar — 
in fact, the very term is almost 'Verboten' in modern 
educational circles; correct forms are to be acquired 
and assimilated by some subtle process of painlesB 
absorption brought about by reading the modem 
magazines! When I began to teach, I thought the 
pupils would learn and master participles by studying 
the explanations in the text-book and the examples 
given in class, but usually their condition after several 
lesions resembled that of the struggling boat in the 
aforesaid sentence. So I found it necessary to evolve 
some more definite method by which the student could 
extricate himself from the mazes of a sentence con- 
taining one or more participles. 

In the first pkce, I insist on his being absolute master 
of a table of participles, including the English par- 
ticiples for which there is no exact Latin equivalent, 
as they help to keep him out of difficulties in dealing; 
with the ablative absolute: 

PARTICIPLES 

ACTIVE PASSIVS 

Present mitt«ns, mittentis, 

'sending' 'being sent' 

Future missQrus, - a, - um, Ger. mittendus, -a, 
'about to send', - um, 

or 'going to send' 'to be sent' {implies ne- 
cessity or obligation) 



'having sent' 



'having been sent' 



The pupil is taught to build each participle according 
to a formula. I think two or three lessons may profita- 
bly be spent on mastering this table; various pupils 
may be required to give the participles of verbs of 
different conjugations and of irr^iilar verbs like fero. 
Thorough drill here takes away most of the terrors of 
periphrastics when they are taken up later. Next, 
we learn the properties and the declension of the 
participles and their relative time. When we are ready 
for sentences, we use what we call the 'six-step method* 
and follow an outline. Each pupil writes down this 
outline and is required to adhere to it closely until 
habit makes the steps suggest themselves almost auto- 
matically. The outline follows; 

(i) Point out the participle and dassify it according 
to the table. 

(2) Give its literal meaning. 

(3) In what case is it and with what word does it Mree? 
{4) Has it an object or any modifiers? (Look for 

them before the participle, usually between it and th< 
word with which it agrees). ^1 i:v 
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(5) Attach these to the literal meaning of the par- 
ticiple and insert this phrase in the sentence immediate- 
ly^ after the English word with which the participle 

(6) Change the English participle into a verb, 
making either a subordinate clause or a compound 
predicate, and translate the sentence smoothly. 

To illustrate, let us take the sentence Milites suas 
domos fortiter defendentes ab hostibus occisi sunt, 
(l) DtfendenUs is a present active participle and (2) 
means 'defending' or 'protecting'; it is (3) in the nomi- 
native or the accusative case and agrees either with do- 
BWJorwith mililes: testing them both with its meaning, 
we see at once that it must be 'soldiers defending' ; (4) 
being the present participle of a transitive verb in the 
active voice, it requires an object, which we find 
in tuas domos, and plainly fortiter is an adverbial 
modifier; (5) combining these, we have 'defending 
their homes bravely'; and inserting the phrase after 
'soldiers' gives tis 'The soldiers defending their homes 
bravely were slain by the enemy'; (6) this may be 
recast in various ways to secure a smooth translation, 
such as 'The soldiers who were bravely defending 
their homes were killed by their enemies', or "The 
soldiers were slain by enemies while they were defend- 
ing their homes bravely'. The last step is the one, 
that we stress most, because it is the real test of the 
pupil's comprehension of the meaning, and because 
students are too often permitted to offer translations 
that are a travesty on the term and are mere aggrega- 
tions of words. When I studied Caesar, I thought 
that if there was a participle in the Latin sentence it had 
to be rendered by an English participle. I was scru- 
pulously careful to make it modify the proper word, 
but you can picture the appalling result when I attempt- 
ed such a passage as the closing sentence of B. G. 1.8, 
which begins Helvetii, ea spe deiecti, navibus iunctis, 
etc. To aid the pupils in smoothing translations, I 
give them the customary list of words that may be 
used in converting participles into clauses, such as 
when, since, although, aa, while, after, if, that, who, 
because. 

Perhaps this method seems cumbersome or even 
painful to you who have been accustomed for years 
to understanding a participial phrase at a glance, but 
the ordinary student in first-year Latin or in Caesar is 
a long way from such swift comprehension; and I 
can say that most of my pupils have experienced far 
less d^culty in translation since we adopted this 
tangible outline for handling participles. Naturally, 
after they have felt their way through a number of 
sentences by using this plan, they learn to eliminate 
some of the steps, or at least pass over them half 
unconsciously, and grasp the thought by a more rapid 
process of reasoning. 

HiCB SOiOaL, HOMBSIBAD, P*. MyHA C. SmPSON 



Marcus Aurelius. A Biography Told as much as may 
be by Letters, Together with some Account of the 
Stoic Religion and an Exposition o( the Roman 



Government's Attempt to Suppress Christianity 
during Marcus's Reign. By Henry Dwight Sedg- 
wick. New Haven: Yale University Press (1921). 
Pp- 309. 

For those readers, no small number, I venture to 
think, who find history most assimilable in the form of 
biography, and most delectable when the biograpliy 
is composed of well chosen letters and critically sympa- 
thetic interpretation, Mr. Sedgwick's volume on 
Marcus Aurelius will provide a welcome addition to ■ 
favorite book-shelf. And those who are wont to 
search out the individual controlling preoccupation 
which variously molds all modem historical writing 
and which must be weighed in any estimate of the 
results of such writing will find, in this case, that in- 
evitable factor recognized and revealed by the author 
himself. In his brief Preface he sp«Lks of the book as 
intended 

to provide those people for whom the MedUaHani 
ot Marcus Aurelius contain a deep religious meaning, 
with sudi introductory information ^xnit hjm, his 
character, his religion, and his life, as I think, judging 
from my own experience, they may desire. 

And in the Introduction he affirms our similarity of 
situation to-day with that of Marcus Aurelius and the 
other Stoics, confronted with a world of "maladjust- 
ments of all sorts" (13) ^nd with the need of a phi- 
losophy or a religion, created, as the Stoics created one 
(13), "out of the world as their hiunan senses saw it", 
of "some doctrine, some rule of action, that shall serve 
as makeshift to occupy the empty place which the sense 
of awe should occupy" (u). For that sense of awe, 
although indisputably "der Menschheit bestes Teil" 
(11) "lies beyond the reach ot human will" (la), and 
there are "empty times", "barren moods", when we 
must have something that is within reach of our win. 

And it is not impossible, nor yet unlikely, th&t the 
principles underneath Stoic philosophy may stiU 
be of service todajr, to teach the pilgrim soul to find 
that support witlun himself whicu ne does not find 
without. 

Such a strong informing purpose b apt to increase the 
chances for an effective and readable book in more 
ways than one, and furnish valuable by-products, 
whether or not it convinces the reader exactly as the 
author planned. In this case it contributes, I think, ft 
vigor, a vitality, a warmth, which should carry the 
book far and give it a strong hold on pennanence. 
Mr. Sedgwick's conviction that Marcus Aurelnis's 
spiritual problem is our spiritual problem is worth 
any amount of mechanical 'modem parallels' in hdptng 
us to lay hands upon the men and the women of wbont 
ho writes. We do lay hands on them, from Zeno, who 
"was to his generation what Carlyle was to our fathers" 
(34}, down to the handsome baby boy uplifted in his 
father's arms before the soldiers of the northcni battk 
front. An astonishing number of individuals move, 
vigorously or graciously, through these few pages, yet 
without jostling. Once more, as in his Sbfxt Histocy 
of Italy, Mr. Sedgwick has achieved simoHaaeousty 
brevity without scantness, fullncos without confnskn. 
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His art is not the meager definition of the outline draw- 
ing. Rather, like the etcher, be gives us the very 
contour and texture of living human flesh without any 
■harp definition at all. Many a ponderous and pre- 
tentious Life ftnd Times has less right to the title than 
this slender volume of some two hundred and fifty 
paftee of text. In these days when classicists are called 
upon to do what they can for students unable or im- 
willing to study Greek and Latin, and when ino^asing 
pressure of other prescribed subjects constrains even 
students especially interested in those languages to 
take short cuts to breadth and background, a book of 
this sort is invaluable. Intelligible to those who have 
scarcely any other contact with the subjects treated, 
it is well worth reading for those better equipped, 
as every fresh grouping and relating of familiar facts 
and theories is bound to be. The explanation of the 
treatment of the Christians in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius nught seem rather disproportionately long 
and insistent. But the author has found "modem 
Christian scholars" blaming the Emperor "for what 
they term the persecutions that took place in his 
rdgn", and a refutation of any serious impugning of 
Marcus Aurelius's character and conscience is of course 
qtiite germane to the purpose of the book. 

A noteworthy and gratifying feature of the work 
Ues in its Appendices and its Index. The latter, al- 
though confined almost entirely to proper names, is 
reaHy enlightening, so carefully are the connections of 
the several occurrences of these names indicated. 
Seldom do we see so brief a book so carefully indexed. 
Appendix A devotes ten pages {358-368) to an ex- 
position 4^ the physics and the metaphysics of the 
Stoics, enough, in the opinion of the author, to enable 
the reader to understand the allusions to those subjects 
in the Meditations. Appendix B gives four pages of 
characteristic sayings of Epictetus, usually in the trans- 
lation of Hastings Crossley. Appendix C is a classified 
bibliagi^>hy, of six pages, of authorities, ancient and 
modem, on Stoicism, on the biography of Marcus 
Aurelius, and on the early Christians. Appendix D 
(379-S99) gives authorities for specific statements in 
the text, arranged in corresponding order and divided 
by tSbofitat, said statements being clearly identified 
by a few words and by their page numbers. If anyone 
is disposed to take issue with Mr. Sedgwick for accept- 
ing Uie Scriptores Historiae Augustae for Marcus's 
virtue and rejecting them for his wife's lade of it, I 
can only point out, as he does, the confirmatory evi- 
dence in the one case and the contradictory evidence in 
the other, with a reminder that Faustina's detractors 
"belong to a later time after Commodus had filled to 
overflowing the cup of cruelty and ignominy, so that 
even decent people could not believe that he was 
reflSy the son of Marcus Aurelius". Appendix D 
also furnishes translations of all pass^es in a foreign 
language occurring in the text without translation there. 
ThiB includes the French with which Mr. Sedgwidc 
has diosen to represent the occasional Greek phrases of 
the Letters. Altogether, we seldom see a popular 
book, however serious, so impressively and eSectively 



documented, and we should be commensurately grate- 
ful. 

There is a strong temptation in the pencilled margins 
of my copy to quote the passages whidi seem par- 
ticularly happy or particularly significant, but any 
choosing would be unjust to Mr. Sedgwick's wellnigh 
infallibly lucid and charming style. I will content 
myself therefore with citing two of his comments on 
the Meditations, the second of which shall close my 
review as it closes the main part of the book {357). 

And yet the Meditations express something more 
elemental than the self 'Cotnmunmgs of a man who ttan 
eaten the bread of life and found it bitter and drunk of 
the cup of life and found it vanity: they suggest the 
psychical record of a soul that down in its unconscious 
depths is sensitive to the first tremors of a universal 
commotion. It is the book of a man who buddes his 
armor on to meet invisible evils, as well as those that he 
can see. Some delicate instinct within him, like that ol 
migratory birds, shivered at the first touch of autumnal 
chill which heralded a winter that should strip the 
Roman oaks of all their glory. 

His Mtditations reveal his constant endeavor to 
keep himself luispotted by sin; and so religious ars 
they in their holy purity, so akin in temper, if not in 
doctrine, to the thoughts of Thomas k Kempis, that 
one must keep firm hold of the fact that this was no 
anchorite, no monk, who had turned his back upon tbe 
world, but a valiant Roman, soldier and statesman, 
whose energy, wisdom, courage, and perseverance 
propped up a tottering world. 
B uKAu cnuGE Grace Harkibt Goodals 



The Manuale Scholarium. Translated by Robert 

Francis Seybolt. Cambridge: Harvard Univeraty 

Press {1931). Pp. 133. $1.50. 

The Manuale Scholarium, which is of unknown 
authorship, was first pubhshed in 1481. Although it 
takes the form of a conversation between two students 
of the University of Heidelberg who discuss many as- 
pects of CoU^e life, it is in a way a medieval counter- 
part of contemporary ' Y. M. C. A. Hints for Fresh- 
men'. 

The translation is a pioneer piece of work, since, as 
Professor Seybolt teUs us (is), no rendering has ever 
been printed in any modem tongue. The Latin text 
may be found in Zamcke, Die Deutschen tlniveraitA- 
ten im Mittelalter (1857). 

Obvioudy an eSort has been made to restrict the 
annotations to a mininm rn. They are scholarly and 
succinct, but quite ample for one at all conversant 
with student life in medieval times. The strainer in 
this field can readily acquire a little medieval atmos- 
phere by running through a book quickly and easily 
read, R. S. Rait, Life in the Medieval University, es- 
pecially the chapters on Collie Discipline, 49-93, 
University Discipline, 94-108, and The Jocund Advent, 
109-133. A fuller exposition u to be found in Raahdall, 
The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, whiidi 
contains a chapter on Student Life in the Middle 
Ages (3.593-712)- 

It would seem that the medieval freshman was 
more verdant (if possible) than contemporary fresh- , I p 
men. At all events he was made to appear so. He ) 
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was called beaitut or bejautmi, i. e. 'yellow-bill' (bee- 
jauHtY. The name BEANVS was represented acrostic- 
ally, Beanus Est Animal Nesdens Vitam Studiosonim. 
One inevitably picks out chapter two, which deals 
with an initiation, as the most spirited and interesting 
part of the book. Upper-classmen pretend that they 
smell an odor and ascribe it to a btaniu who is repre- 
sented as an animal with oxlike horns, boar-Uke tusks, 
and a nose like an owl's beak'. To remove these un- 
natuial excrescences by an operation, rough and ready 
instruments are employed. In view of the danger of 
the surgery a priest is called to shrive the patient. 
"nie beanus is charged with all sorts of heinous offences 
and as a penance has to provide the means for a 'q>read' 
for bis new teachers and fellow-students. 

During the entire ordeal ped^ogical sympathy is 
with the freshman, since he has stated that be came to 
the University sludii causa (Zamcke, 3). The modem 
freshman, however, would regard this merely as ad- 
ditional evidence of greenness. 

The Latin text is anything but Ciceronian, so that 
delicate distinctions cannot always be made 1 
of differences in syntax. Fortunately the 
clear for the most part. The translator is more con- 
cerned about reproducing ideas than about syntax 
and has hit upon some neat renderings. The English 
is spirited and readable, catchii^ much of the atmos- 
phere of the original. Occasionally, however, it 
seems to me that the translation merely approximates, 
or even errs: e. g. quando dicebas me ac te ipsum 
diligere, "when you said that we should esteem each 
other" (64). In classical Latin we should expect 
pariter or some such word before ae. The clause 
clearly means 'when you said you loved me as much as 
<you did> yourself'. Laetare habeasque iocundam 
horam is rendered 'Take heart and be happy' (a8). 
Horam should be emphasized, since only an hour of 
happiness remained for the novitiate. At the end of 
that time he was to be operated on for the removal tA 
his excrescences. 

An interesting problem b presented by two sen- 
tences which I quote, with Professor Seybolt's ren- 
derings (63): Camillus: Nosco te verbis multum 
efBcere, re autem ipsa vel panim vel nihil, "I know 
that you say a great deal, but actually you do little or 
nothing". Bartoldus: Utinam mihi in rem foret, non 
multum abesset quin manibus te impeterem atque 
verberibus afficerem, "Would that itwere so, and that 
I weren't on the point* of laying hands upon you and 
beating you". In verbis and re we have the familiar 
contrast between words and action. It seems to me 
that rem in Bartoldus's retort picks up re of the jibe, 
'Would that as regards action it were in my power', 
i. e. "Would that I had liberty of action and that I 
were just about to punch and pummel you''. 

'"Vol G»ll«» BtjoHnc. quasi Btc-jaaitt. ut lunt iviculae quM 
notkdDn] > nido evoUrunr.— So Du Cangc, i. v. Beanix. 

•TTie lechoical word for initiation, ifipoJiJio. refers lo the layinf 
aside of the honu. This «si neeesiarv for matriculation. 

■Obviouily the tendenns of "db mJluw abtsut ie inaccurate. 
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The Manuale Scholarium quotes Ovid, Ars Amatorii 
3-653-6541 leaving out a word in the first line and 
dropping off at the end of the second fac three word* 
necessary for the sense. In the translation (69] 
these lines are rendered in full without any typo- 
graphical indication of the omissions in the medievil 
text. 

For the classicist who is sticking strictly to his last 
the history of ancient education ends with T. Haar- 
hoS, Schools of Gaul, A Study of Pagan and Christiu 
Education in the Last Century of the Western Enqiiiei. 
The Manuale Scholariiun does, however, have some 
classical echoes, notably in the mention of aofdiisiiK, 
which must have been as valueless as tho«e in the 
Roman schools of declamation. Just before the <q)en- 
tion on the initiate one of the students htirries to an 
apothecary for some pills for the patient. As he re- 
turns his friend exclaims, in mock-herrric style, Quam 
velodter vestigia retro observata I^isti (Zamdce, 7). 
It seems clear that this harks back to Aeneid 3.75J- 
754> vestigia retro observata sequor, where Aeneas 
retraces his footsteps in his efforts to find Creusa. 

To the extremely useful bibliogrt^ihy might be added 
A. P. Leach, The Schools of Mediaeval England, and 
H. S. Denifie, E>ie UniversitAten des Mittelalteis tni 
1400. 

The book is attractive and dignified in its format. 
In view of the faa that the translation is a pioneer 
piece of work and that the original is a modd of how 
not to write Latin, Professor Seybolt is to be con- 
gratulated on the success with which he has completed 
his task. 
NaantwrniaH UmvaHtTv Eucbne S. McCaitmbt 



A Short History of Antioch. By E. S. Bouchier. 

Oxford: Basil BlackweU (I9JI). Pp. XII + 324. 

The author says in his Introduction that he is 
"quite conscious that such a book, like its predecessors 
on ancient Spain, Syria, and Sardinia, will be open to a 
charge of superficiality". His point that the specialists 
in history have delimited their fields so naimwly, and 
have set up such forbidding boundary stones, and shoot 
a nonspecialist so full of holes if he poaches oa their 
territory, is, one is fain to believe, well taken. The 
reviewers' tendency of late years seems to have been 
toward finding the little faults. This is right enough, 
but should not exclude pointing to good results in the 
krge. 

One might guess that Mr. Bouchier, when he w^^s 
working up material for his Syria as a Roman Provin e 
(Thb Classical Weekly i i .46-48}, found conadetabce 
Antioch by-product on his hands. He simply bab 
marketed it too fast. If he had thrown away a good 
deal of poor stuff and made more of the good, of whidi 
he has plenty, he would not have laid himself so openly 
liable to the charge of superficiality. 

Antioch was a "boom" commercial dty, as the 
result of its choice by Seleucus as bis capital, and was 
destined by its wealth, its position, and its lade of 

ctlTssicA^ws" ^Y^'J's.^iJZ ^f?'-^'^ yi^i rt? "^^ 
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national or municipal tradition to be a bone of con- distributed among the historical languages, and several 

tention. Its Daphne, five miles down the Orontes, a of these may plausibly be thought to rest upon dialectic 

beautiful sacred shrine, became the most famous of the differences dating from Indo-European times. All 

Eastern festival centers, and then d^enerated into the such corrcEpondences taken tc^ether indicate that in 

moat hmirious and lascivious of Mediterranean re- general the Indo-European lai^piages retained about 

sorts. th^ original relative position as they spread over 

The author rightly finds in the many earthquakes and parts of Europe and Asia; they tell us nothing about 

landslides a reason even greater than the ravages of the region from which the spread b^an. To be 

barbarians for the obliteration of ancient Antioch. morespecific, theialem-languages (orthe lolMi-diaJect) 

The dty had two wMiderful centuries as the capital of as a whole may have moved eastward from some point 

a Diadochian military monarchy, as hastily sketched in in Western Europe before the cMlum-languages b^an 

Chapter II, In Chapters IV and V there is nothing to spread, or the centKm-laxiga&ges may have led a 

much of consequence. Heresies of the early Church, migration westward from Asia or Eastern Europe, 

the work of the Antiochene School, and struggles be- As to the other new argument, it is disappointing 

tween the Church and paganism are treated with a to see biological analogy again imported into linguistic 

certain amount of latitudinarianism in the next two sdence. There is a conceivable reason why the en- 

(Aapters. In the rest of the book the author deals with viromnent which causes— or permits— the develop- 

the Perdan and Arab conquests, the loss by Antiodi to n,ent of a species should tend to keep it unchanged 

Damascus of its Metropolitan rank, the decay of the ,hile individuals that migrate into a different environ- 

Caliphate, the Byiantine rule, and finally devotes two ^leat are exposed to new causes of mutation, but no 

diapters to the Latin State under Norman princes, g^ch reason exists in the case of language. Besides, 

until its destruction at the hands of the Mameluke Lithuania lies, not at the center, but near the northern 

Egyptians in ia68 A. D. edge of Indo-European territory. 

AU in all, the book is a not uninteresting and valuable ,^ ^^^j^ j^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ at hand a 

conection of none too accessible facts, .ts superficahty ^j^^^^ „( ^he original home of the Indo-Eur«peans is 

bemg only thmner m some pkces than mothers. scarcely profitable. We can prove that Indo-European 

T» J— H<»™. U-^^""*" ''"'*'' "*""^"' 'P^ w- b«-g»>t «t comparatively late dates into 

India, Greece, and Italy, We know that Phrygian 

was not indigenous to Asia Minor and we are reasonably 
The Home of the Indo-Euiopeans. By Harold H. certain that British Celtic came from the mainland. 
Bender. Piinceton; The Princeton University Press But these observations merely cut off a few of the out- 
(1933). Pp.59. posts of Indo-European speech as the dawn of history 
Professor Bend«- finds the home of the Indo-Europe- ^"^^ i*- The original home may have been almost 
ana in Lithuania. To reach this conclusion he first <^r«^^ eke withm the temtory then occupied, 
rehearses the familiar aiguments in favor of Europe Several general considerations, however, should be 
rather than Asia and for Eastern or East Central inasted upon. They are mentioned or implied by 
Europe as against the West. Then he undertakes a Professor Bender, but one may wish that he had been 
further limitation to the region between the Baltic and more consistent in foUowing them out. (1) Indo- 
the Black Sea on the ground that here lies a fairly European speedi has no necessary connection with 
sharp geographical division between the centum, race. There is to-day no racial unity among the speak- 
languages and the nK^m-languages; if we assume a ers of Indo-European, and there may never have been, 
series of migrations from elsewhere, we must suppose ConsequenUy boastful talk about the superior energy 
that the primitive "alignnkent was lost and lat«r mirac- and intelligence of the "Indo-European race" must be 
uloQsty restored". Finally, he urges, the "biological consigned to the same limbo as the idyUic Indo-Euro- 
principle erf adaptive radiation" calls for the greatest Pean family with its protector-father, supporter- 
conservatism of type near the center of the region brother, and milk-maid-daughter. The conclusions of 
over which a species is distributed and the greatest comparative philology have little or no bearing upon 
variation at the ends of the radii. The central locality ethnology and anthropology. (2) Conversely, ethnol- 
of greatest conservatism should be the place where the ogy. anthropology, and archeology have nothing to do 
qiecies developed and whence it spread. Now, Lithu- with the Indo-Europeans as such. This term is, and 
anian is the most conservative of the modem Indo- should be kept, purely linguistic. As Professor Bender 
European languages, and so Lithuania, Professor says, it is"difScult to determine from the examination of 
Bender thinks, was probably the home of the Indo- * skull or a stone axe what language their owner qmke 
Europeans. '° hfe". (3) The spread of Indo-European speech 
Neither of the new arguments seems to be of great ™"st have taken a very long time. At the earliest 
weight. The treatment <rf the Indo-European palatals period which we can control by the comparative 
and velars, upon which the division between centum- study of the historical languages Indo-European must 
languages and jiUnn-UnguBges is based, constitutes already have covered a wide territory— many times 
one of several groups of correspondences' variously greater than the region where Lithuanian is now 
— — - — 7, ^ , ,,.,„. , , . ,,,- , spoken. Before that time lies the boundless unknown, i 
CcnpwmtlT* dw Luswi lado-mroptaDiiH', 40I B. duni% which Indo-Euproean speech may have been > 
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earned from Asia to Europe and back again several and the simplicity of the style of the older versioD hid 
times over. endeared it to the hearts of the faithfnl and made hi 
E. H. Stuhtevant phrases a part of the spoken idiom ct the great Anglo- 
Saxon race. The surprising fact to b« noted is not 
the dissimilarity but the similarity of the two transh> 



VmoH CoLi.cGa 



George Dwicbt Kellogg 



The commemoration, on October i, 1932, of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first meeting held by the 
American Committee for the Revision of the English 
Bible should remind students of philology of the great 
achievements and the intellectual power of a generation 
of American scholars which has passed away. The 
mere list of the names of the men who (imposed 
"The New Testament Company" will suggest most 
impressively the wealth of scholarship produced under 
the system of education which prevailed a century 
ago: 

Chairman, The Rev. Theodore Dwight Woolsey, 
Formerly President of Yale College: Secretaries 
The Rev. Joseph Henry Thayer, Professor of New 
Testament Exe^jesis in the Theological Seminary, 
Andover, Mass., Charles Short, Professor of Latin m 
Columbia College, Ezra Abbot, Professor of New Tes- 



N. J., Thomas Chase. President of Haveifcrd College, 
The Rev. Howard Crosby, Ex-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of New York, The Rev. Timothy Dwight, 
Professor of New Testament Eiesesis in the Divinity 
School of Yale College, James Hadley, Professor of 
Greek, Yale Collie, The Rev. Horatio Balch Hackett, 
Professor of New Testament Ex^esis in the Theological 
Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., The Rev. Charles Hodge, 
Professor of Theoloey in the Theol(wical Seminary, 
Princetcn, N. J., The Rev. Asahel Clark Kendriii, 
Professor of Gr«Jt in the University of Rochester, N. Y., 
The Rt. Rev. Alfred Lee, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal EKocese of Delaware, The Rev, Matthew B. 
Riddle, Professor of New Testament Ex^esis in the 
Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn., The Rev. 
Philip Sdiaff, Professor of Sacred Literature, Union 
Thecdogical Seminary, New York, The Rev. Henry 
BoyntOTi Smith, Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Union Theolori^ Seminary, New York, The Rev. 
Edward Abiel Washbum, Rector of Calvary Church, 
New York. 

The problem of the revisers of the English transla- 
tion of the New Testament was not simply to oSer a 
more accurate translation of a traditional Greek text; 
they were obliged to establish a new text from which to 
tnmslate. The Authorized Version of King James I 
was based largely on the Greek edition of Stephanus 
itielf reproducing the text of Erasmus, who used in- 
ferior manuscripts. Now, the three oldest manu- 
scripts we possess, Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, and Alexan- 
drinus, dating between 300 and 450 A. D., were not 
accessible in 161 1 to the scholars who prepared the 
King James Version. The contributions of nearly 
three centuries of patient study of the results achieved 
in the fields of criticism, general philology, and ar- 
chaeology had to be utilized. Furthermore, the revisers 
were obliged to consider not only the changes that 
had taken place in the English language in the course 
of three centuries, but also the fact that the beauty 



iLunois moH school corferehce, imi 

On November 17-19, 19JI, The IlUncas High Sdioo. 
Conference was held, under the auspices of the Uni 
versity of Illinois, at Urbana, minois. The Proceed" 
ings of that Conference were published by the Uni' 
versity of Illinois in the University of IlUnois BuDe' 
tin, Volume XIX, No. 31 (January 33, 1933). An 
account of the proceedings of the Clasacal Sectiao 
will be found on pages 113-135, The papers pre- 
sented were as follows: Observations on the TeacbiDg 
of Classics in Secondary Schools, H. C- Momscm 
(113-116); The "Laboratory Method" of Teatiasif 
Latin — Is It Coming or G<Hng7, C. Russdl Small 
(117-130); On Teaching Second Year Latin (Caesar), 
Miss Buhrman (130-I33); Some Ways of Arousng 
and Holding Interest in Latin, Effie E. Caae (i23~ 
136); Progress of the Classical Investigation, H. L 
Carr (137-133); Cum Movemus, CommoveSmoi, 
Bessie M. Darby (133-133: this is an account of the 
way in which the Latin Department of the High Sdiool 
at Quincy, Illinois, endeavors to make itself fdt in the 
School — to make itself "just as live and necessary to 
the school as the Athletic or Dramatic Dcpt"); The 
Use of Latin Games in the Teaching of Latin, Ethd 
M. McBroom (134-135). 

C K. 



HOLT mOHT 



ad cunas pueri a 

qnem cepit sopor urgena 
dtvtnus Bttperflm. 

Noi dlens, innocensi 

Lux post nubila defluensl 

Audit pastor ab angelis: 

"Salve, Rex hominum, venial 

Jesus ChristuE adestl O 

lesus Christus adestl" 

Sancta nox, nulla vox I 
Due me^ Stella, besta luxl 
Eoi vemunt magi 



Nox sill 
Mirum sidus, ades favensi 
Cum laeto licet angek) 
cantem, "Gloria Rqfulol 
lesus Christus adestl O , 

lesus Christus adestl" ,^ 

H C<U.Bai GkOKCS DwiCHT KBiOGQ 
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The Forum 

of 

The New York Claasical Club 

will meet 
Saturday, December 9, 10:30 A.M. 
Students* Hall, Barnard College 

Topic: Latin in the Grades and in tl 
Junior High Schools 



CLASSICAL ASSOCUTIOHS OF 
PLACES IN ITALY 

A book of 526 pages containing about 575 
passages from Greek and Latin literature (with 

the translation) for the convenience of the trav- 
eler in Italy. Because of its many interesting 
stories about Roman life, the volume will prove 
useful also to teachers of Latin and ancient 
history. Maps and pictures. Price, $5.00. 



FRANCES E. SABIN 



«B R. Hmut Si. 



The Coins of the 

Roman Republic and Empire 

offer a wide field of interesting types and in- 
scriptions. They are invaluable to the in- 
structor of Latin and a stimulation to the 
student of the Classics. 

A list of Greek and Roman Coins and Nu- 
mismatic Books will be sent upon request. 

Collections assembled for Schools and Uni- 
versities. 

WAYTE RAYMOND 
489 Park Ave. NEW YORK 



THE LATIN GAMES 

GAME OP THE LATIN NOUN may be pla>'ed by 
all grades, including beginners. Price, 50 cents. 

VERB GAMES, a. series of five games, each 35c. 
Nos. I and a, on principal parts; Nos. 3 and 4, on 
verb forms; No. 5, on verb terminations. 

GAME OF LATIN AUTHORS. Price $1.00. 

THE LATIN GAME CO. 

Appletoo, WlB. 



Introduction to Latin 

By Henry S. Lupold, 

Crettriew Junior High School, Columbui, Ohio 

Book I, for the Seventh Grade. 

Book 11, for the Eighth Grade. 

The author's experience in teaching Latin to 
Seventh and Eighth Grade classes has resulted in 
books really adapted to the needs of young begin- 
ners. Much attention is given to the relation of 
Latin to English. While using Book I the pupil 
learns the simple uses of an inflected language, 
masters some of the essentia forms of Latin,' and 
acquires a vocabulary of one hundred seventy- 
6ve Latin words pith the use of approiimatelv 
seven hundred Enelish derivatives. The book 
includes easy reaaing lessons, fables, poems, 
Latin phrases common i n English, and definite 
flii«ctioas for the guidance of teaChers. ^^^^m 

Book II follows the same plan and tM^^^ 
the study of syntax and vocabulary prepares fo 
reading Caesar. 



, C. HEATH & 

MS W. 39tb SiTMt 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 

for 
THE LATIN CLASSES 

Eastman Roman Life Slides 

give human interest to Latin. 

n eadi of the fol- 



I Tbt Ronwa Hooie 

n WauJDB Apparel uiil OmuBeott 

in Gama ind AmuKmsnU 

IV Cmimunicationi uid Timvil 

V Tndtt and CnfU 

VI jDliuiCaew 

VII JuUu*Ch»i 

VIU Romui Mytholosy 

DC Windsiiiisi □{ Abocu 



EASTMAN ROMAN LIFE CO. 

IOWA orr, lovA 
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Ready Soon 

Selections from Ovid, Metamorphoses, as 

prescribed for 1923, 1924, 1925, by 
The College Entrance Examination Board 

Edited with tntroduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 

by Chaklbs Enapp 

Professor of Greek and Latin, Barnard College, ColutiAia University. 

IN this edition the editor has followed, exactly, the 
principles that guided him in his edition of Aeneid 
I-VI, with Selections from VII-XII. 

The new material will be published first in a separate 
pamphlet. Later it will be incorporated in the volume 
containing the Aeneid. 

Students may thus, to their great advantage, study 
Vergil and Ovid as edited by the same author, and in 
one volume. 

For information address 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 

623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, III. 
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The Practical Value of Latin (and Greek) 

A pamphlet of forty pages, giving expressions of lawyers, 
physicians, journalists, engineers, scientists, educators, and bus- 
iness men favorable to the Classics, as subjects having a direct 
meaning and use for those who plan to engage in various forms 
of practical life. 

Speaking from personal experience, the men and the women 

auoted in this pamphlet insist, unhesitatingly, that the stud^ of 
le Classics is a rational way of fitting one's self for practical 
life. 

The remaining copies will be sold at the following reduced 
rates: 

12 copies $ .40 

25 copies 76 

50 copies 1.25 

Larger quantities at two cents per copy 



Back Volumes of The j Classical Weekly 

Persons or Institutions that have paid subscription to the cur- 
rent volume (XVI) may, for a limited time, obtain 

Complete set, Volumes 1-15, for $20 (normal price, $30) 
Separate volumes, 1-15, at $1.50 each (normal price, $2) 



Address 

CHARLES KNAPP 

1737 Sedgwick Avenue New York City 
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(Contioued from front cover) 



JULIUS CAESAR 

His Life from 80 B.C. to 40 B.C. 

A Photo- Masterpiece in Six Reels 

Posed and Executed in and about Rome, Italy. 



p. p. RALDEK, STATB COLLSOE OP WASHINOTOIT, 
Oaatral ColMf* BilMiiloa 

"I mat to Mil rou of my ■dmirelion for Die film 'Juliui 

** ' '^ ' 9 *^ P*^ '^* yean *fd have handle^ 



ALKZAITDBS L. BONDDRAin'. innVBRStTT^X 



Davutmaiil at La-tia 



1 of Univetiity Chapel. 



CARSIS UACUT. inilVBSSITT OP MOItTAHA. SHI* 

nnlTsnlty Film Snhant* 

" 'JuUtu Cu«u'. at ■ film toitibk for dstribirtids 
among SchooU and non-thealiical otubiton in ataatX, 
hai HUblith*d iu own nputatHMi. Whta it main ■ 
figure luch ai that of Cunr to livinc that eluldna im- 

tance frara an educational 'point cf iriair. We do oot 
hciitata to nconrniend tbi) pKtun to eihiUton who an 
iookiiifl for a splendid type of film". 



V. P. BOItBR, UtnVSRSiTT OF UTAH, Bvmm tl Tl » n l 

I Boreau id Vbual Inttniction of tttt 
• — •■ - ■ hu been ciiei' "" ' 

.w^»^ ■"., .^»a»«. «B Tlie f^owtns qno- 

tationa trom out patnnu indicate the nttrfaction with 
vtaich the film wa« rec«iv«dT 'Exceptional film. Bwiy 

High School itudect ousht to lee it' 'A ci«at pictm. 

Public weU plofl»ed'.../Very good- One oTthe belt m 



T Sute. It dev 



This film can be rented at reasonable rates by Schools, 
Churches, civic associations, etc., in the Eastern States 
through the George Kleine NEW YORK OFFICES. 

Copies of the film have been deposited for distribution 
during the current School season with twenty-two Listi- 
tutional Exchanges, which supply exhibitors in their re- 
spective States at moderate rental prices. 

Communicate with the GEORGE KLEINE OFFICES 
for the Exchai^ nearest you. 



GEORGE KLEINE 



NEW TOSX: 720 SeTenUi Avenue 



CHICAGO: II6S0. MkhiguiAve. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 

Back Volumes of 

The Classical Weekly 

at reduced rates 



An exceptional opportunity to individuals and to libra- 
ries to complete their sets of The Classical Weekly 

Complete Set, Volumes 1-15, $20 (normal price, $30) 

Separate volumes, $1.60 (if five or more are 

ordered, $1.50 each) 

The above offers are open to those who have paid for 

the current volume, XVI (October 1, 1922, 

to May 31, 1923) 

Money must accompany order 



Address Charles Knapp 

17S7 Sedgwick Avenue. New York City 
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ONE feature sometimes "sells" a book, even a first-year Latin book, 
but if, in the storm and stress of the first Latin class, other virtues 
do not come to the support of this lone talking point, the book will 
not "stay sold". It cannot; for too much is at stake, too much is 
expected of the first Latin book. 

It must arouse and sustain interest 

It must link up English and Latin 

It must prepare for Caesar 

It must drill and review without becoming tiresome 

Because it accomplishes all these things in good measure and to spare, because it 
compels respect for the subject and desire for its mastery, "Elements of Latin" 
is conspicuous because it sells and slays sold. 

D'OOGE'S ELEMENTS OF LATIN 

PDBUBBRD BT 

Ginn and Gampany : Publishers 

70 Fifth Ave. New York 



OVID IS NOW PRESCRIBED 

by the College Entrance Examination Board 
for 1923, 1924, and 1925 

Gleason's A Tmiq ot Ovid — ^Revised is unequaled for this Second- 
ary School work. Some of the selections are in easy verse ; others 
are legends of the gods and heroes of mythology. In the main, the 
vocabulary is the same as that of the first book of the Aeneid. The 
first hundred lines are divided into feet for scansion, with the accents 
and caesuras marked. Each selection is accompanied by an intro- 
duction, notes and summary. 

GLEASON'S A TERM OF OVID— REVISED 

With Slcht RMdings 

By Clarence W. Gleason, A.M. 
Mofltr of Greek and Latin, Roxbury Latin School, Boston. Price, iua 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

NEW TOKE CmcranATI CHICAGO BOSTOI 
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Elsewhere in this issue (114) is printed a paper 
entitled A Study of the Derivation of 5,000 Words 
from Thoradike's Teacher's Word Book. 

In view of the special attention that for some time 



past has been directed to the general subject of the ™y ™ J' 
<'lnssicnl element in our English vocabulary, and in 
view more especially of the insistence laid in certain 
quarters upon the doctrine that we ought to teach 
Latin primarily with a view to strengthening the Eng- 
lish vocabulary of our students, and their general 
mastery of their (supposed) mother tongue, I am 
glad to give space to this paper by Mr. Franldin. 

Mr. Pnmklin is a graduate student of The Johns S.ooo 
Hopkins University, and a High School teacher of "*^= 
Latin. His paper is the result of a study undertaken words. 



the available reports of the testing of vocabularies of 
pupils of the age referred to supported his claim. He 
stated that it was his understanding that Shakespeare's 
written vocabulary was in excess of 15,000 words. 
But this, he says, is aside from his point. His statement 
had reference to the passive, not to the active, vocabu- 
High School pupils. He does not claim 
that they are qualified to use 5,000 words in writing, 
but that they are able to recogniie understandiagly 
this number when they meet them in their reading. 
He doubts if their active vocabulary would e^cceed 600 
or 700 words. 

In the letter which I sent to Mr. Franklin, I argued 

also that, if the pupils had to leam somehow or other the 

5,000 commonest words, tt would seem to me worth 

make a study of the genesis of those 5,000 

Mr. Franklin's reply was that I had t 



at the suggestion of Dr. Edward F. Buchner, Head of understood the purpose of his study. He would 

the Department of Education at The Johns Hopkins Justify Latin, he says, on the ground that it will prove 

University, '^* source of 50 per cent of the new words which the 

The publication of Mr. Franklin's paper in The P"?"* ""^t master in High School (I take this to mean. 

Classkal Wbbkly must not be interpreted as in any the new words over and above the initial 5,000). A 

sense an endorsement of the views expressed therein, study of the lirst 5,000, he adds, is now being made in 

To be quite frank. I do not know what value those another University. He says that he does not see that 

views really have. Before atUching much value to 't would be of any value in connection with his own 

them, I should want to know several things. study, the purpose of which he feels he has stated 



clearly enough in the paper itself. Plainly, he treated 
his own study as a completely isolated thing. I 
doubt if the best results — or if good results — are to be 
got in that way. 

I notice that Webster's CoU^^te Dictionary was 
used as the "final authority in locating the sources of 
the words". Why was not the Century Dictionary used ? 
This whole matter of etymologies and of the sources 
of words is one beset with pitfalls, even for the most 
competent authority . in the field of comparative phi- 
lology or linguistics; the rest of us ought to walk very 
humbly in such fields, and we should use only the best 
available authority. Further, in my judgment, in 
addition to the best available printed authority, the 
best living authorities should be used, to check or to 
supplement, as the need shall be, what is in print. 
Such living authorities are few, always, in any one 
country, in the field of etymology, and their services are 
hard to enlist in such work as Mr. Franklin's; they are 
busy with forms of real research. Yet, work un- 
checked by them has Utile, if any, value. 

In the last paragraph of his paper Mr. Franklin 

states that "the Latin percentage in the least fre- 

Thomdike's list, might well make a very great difference quent group exceeds that in the most frequent by only 

in the results of such an investigation as Mr. Franklin's. 4.6%". This is a misstatement of a sort I have seen 

An expression of the foregoing doubt was made by elsewhere in articles of this type, a misstatement due te 

letter to Mr. Franklin. He declared, in reply, that all a curious misunderstanding of a simple mathematical 



First, I should like to know whether any great im- 
portance is to be attached to the list of words given by 
Professor Thomdike in his monograph. The Teacher's 
Word Book. 

1 quote now from Professor Thomdike's Preface (iii), 
to show how his list was obtained: 

The Teacher's Word Book is an alphabetical list of 
the 10,000 words which are found to occur most widely 
in a count of about 635.000 words from literature for 
children; about 3,000,000 words from the Bible and 
English classics; about 300.000 words from elementaiy. 
school text books; about 50,000 words from books 
about cooking, sewing, farming, the trades, and the 
like; about 90,000 words from the daily newspapers; 
and about 500,000 words from correspondence. Forty- 
one different sources were used. 

Secondly, as I read Mr. Franklin's paper, I questioned 
his statement that a "conservative estimate would 
place the vocabulary of pupils entering the Junior 
High School at 5,000 words or more". I thought I 
had read tbat Shakespeare's vocabulary did not ex- 
ceed 8,000 words. Too high an estimate of the vocabu- 
lary of pupils entering the Junior High School, with 
correspondingly excessive deduction from Professor 
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situation. 51.9% is, numericaHy, by men count, only 
4.6% greater than 47.3%. Yet, in actual fact, for 
practical purposes, 51.9% of anything is nearly 10% 
greater than 47.3% of the same thing. Plainly, a 
man who has $51.90 has nearly 10% more money than 
a man who has only ^7.30, It has been said re- 
peatedly that statistics can be made to prove any- 
thing. The possibilities along this line become all 
the greater — and more serious — if statistics are in- 
terpreted in defiance of simple elementary mathe- 
matical considerations and principles. 

Plainly, in such a study as Mr. Franklin undertook, 
there were — and are — more things involved than were 
dreamt of by him in his philosophy — or, it would 
seem, of the Professor of Education tor whom he pre- 
pared the paper. 



A STUDY OP THE DERIVATIOIT OP 5,000 

WORDS PROH TBORIIDIKE'S TEACHER'S 

WORD BOOK 

The study here reported was made to determine, in 
terms of experimental evidence, the part which Latin 
may play in providing the vocabulary which should be 
attained by a pupil during the High School period. 
A number of writers have estimated that 60% of the 
words in the Ei^lish langu^e are of Latin origin. 
The present study was based upon The Teacher's Word 
Book, by Dr. E. L. Thomdike (published by Teachers 
College, 19a 1 ) . A conservative estimate would 
place the vocabulary of pupils entering a Junior High 
School at 5,000 words or more. Accordingly, the 5,000 
commonest words in Professor Thomdike's list were 
omitted in this experiment. 

The groups of words whose credit -numbers' (ac- 
cording to Professor Thtmdike's clarification) range 
from nine to three were studied. Wherever possible, 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary was used as the final 
authority in locating the sources of the words. The 
derivatives were classified as coming from Latin, 
Anglo-Saxon (including Middle English), French, and 
German. A separate count was made for each of the 
seven groups. The following principle of selection 
was employed in the case of words common to several 
languages: credit was given to the language in which the 
root originated, provided the form there found was of 
such a nature as to be helpful in disclosing the meaning 
of its English derivative; otherwise the first language 
which contained a form that would be of actual value 
in identifying the derivative was given the credit'. 
Whenever it was a moot point whether a word should be 
credited to Latin or to some other language, the latter 
was given the benefit of the doubt. Therefore, the 
Latin percentages presented below may be considered 



■ duigflroiu lubJActivf 



conservative. A record of the Latin source-words in 
each group was kept. 

Table I shows the number of words studied in each 
group. Twenty-seven of the total in Professor Thom. 
dike's seven groups were omitted. 

Table I 
Group Credit-Number Number of Words 



-•387 
-.493 



Total 4,Si9 
The percentages of derivatives from each source- 
language in the separate groups and in the total 
collection are presented in Table 11 (the figures give 
percentages). 

Table II 

111 IV 



Lstm 


47,J 


SO, I 


47,5 


48,8 


46.9 


4J.7 


51.0 


48-6 


ArwlcvSa-Qr. 


34,4 


'±t- 


)8,S 
8.T 


T7 


% 


9i 
16.0 


8.1 


n.i 


French 


6,1 


1.9 


GwTTiiin 


0,3 


t-4 


1.0 


D.I 


All Olhtrs 


■ 1.6 


■ 4.4 


14.1 


T4,4 



The most striking characteristic of the figures in 
Table II is, undoubtedly, their remarkable uniformity. 
The chief component of the miscellaneous class is 
Greek. A rather surprising outcome of the study is 
the revelation of the very low percentage (less than 
one per cent.) of words sectu^ from the Gemim, 
While no separate count was kept, it is the writer's 
impression that the Scandinavian tongues were some- 
what more prolific in derivatives than the German, 

The variation from group to group is too slight to 
reveal any distinct tendency. Does the importance rf 
the Latin language as a source tend to increase as the 
frequency decreases? Certainly, these results do not 
furnish sufficient evidence to support such a claim, in- 
asmuch as the Latin percentage in the least frequent 
group exceeds that in the most frequent by only 4.6Tc'- 
An investigation of the 5,000 or 10,000 words ranking, 
in frequency, immediately below the Thomdike 10,000 
should provide an answer to that question. 



THE WIGHORE PAIR 

A neighbor of mine who has a taste for old books, 
first editions, etc., recently brought back from England 
a manuscript charter, in Latin of the time of James I. 
which she invited me to decipher and translate. 

The charter is written on a sheet of parchment 18.5 
by 39 inches. Each line runs across the sheet io its 
longer dimension, a fact which increases somewhat the 
difficulty of reading. A considerable space is occupied 
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by an elaborate Bystem of arabesque ornamentation, 
enclosing a vignette portrait of King James. The ink is 
dark brown, but there are traces of gilt in the decora- 
tive flourishes. The parchment is in a good state of 
preservation encept for a ragged hole near one edge, 
which, however, does not interfere with the writing. 

The document is a patent of King James I, dated at 
Westminster, February 6, i6io. It confers upon fir 
Robert Harley the right to establish and maintain a 
weekly market and an annual fair in the town of Wig- 
more, in Herefordshire, on the western borders of 
England. It recites in barbarous Latin that, after 
thorough investigation, the King is convinced that 
Wigmore is a. desirable place for such market and fair 
by reason of its situation and commercial importance 
and its adeqtftte supply of inns and taverns, and 
that no harm will result in this new departure either to 
the royal interests or to other cominuiiilies and more or 
less distant fairs. Accordingly, to Sir Robert Harley is 
granted the right to institute and maintain such market 
and fair, and to enjoy the customary privileges of the 
overkwd, which seem to have included every conceivable 
kind of toll, commission, fee, and rake-oR, together with 
the right of administering speedy justice in disputes 
arising during the fair. The document closes with a 
q>ecial provision charging the Keeper of the Great 
Seal to exact no fee from Sir Robert, 

Such markets and fairs, it may be remarked, were 
very common in England and were of great importance 
in the commercial and industrial development of the 
country. They brought considerable profit to those 
who had them in charge. For one thing, dtuing the 
market or fair all trade in the town and the surround- 
ing country was suspended except within the pre- 
cincts of the fair; thus all business was forced to pay 
its percentage to the lord of the fair. 

The manuscript, on the whole, is fairly legible. It 
is the work of a careful scribe; the letters are well- 
formed and fairly uniform. The lines drawn with a 
stylus to guide the writing are still visible in places. 
Our scribe was so anxious to keep his right-hand mar- 
gin even that, when a word ended before the close of the 
line, he carefully filled in the remaining space with a 
few n'f or n's. Conversely, if near the end of the line 
his next word was a trifle too long for the space, he 
sometimes omitted from it enough letters to bring the 
word into the available space. Thus, at the end of one 
line, pmisom^praemissorum. Other abbreviations 
appear, however, where the ending of the line does not 
make them necessary. Concess = concessionibus, llas^ 
tiUerai, nras —noslras, etc. A macron over a letter in- 
dicates the omission of the m\ the termination rem 
or rum is represented by a special sign ; cur' stands for 
curia; and case-endings are often omitted. 

Stiui is written without compunction for eius. 
txitlit means nothing more than est, quod with a finite 
mode is always used for the classical infinitive with 
accusative subject, hec is written for hate, Anglie for 
Angliae, etc. Coram means 'under theauthority of'.; 
imfra villam means 'in the towa'; the preposition in 
is .used with the ablative of time {e. g. (B. iie.Martis 



means 'on Tuesday*). Ipst seems s( 
no more than it, and unui is nothing but the indefinite 
article. In one place I read Mum diem illam, as if the 
writer was not sure whether dies was masculine or 
feminine and took no chances. Absque, 'without', 
and super, 'during', occur in legal and post-Augustan 
Latin and need not surprise us here. But the use of a 
clause as the substantive in an ablative absolute con- 
strtctioo is worthy of comment. The writer wants to 
say, 'The fact that no definite mention is made herein 
of the exEct amount of revenue does not invalidate this 
grant', or 'The fact that no definite mention is made to 
the contrary notwithstanding'. And he expresses it 
thus: Eo quod expressa mentio minime existit non 
obstante. A parallel to this is found in such passages 
as Horace, Epp. 1. 10.50 excepto quod non simu! esses, 
cetera laetus. But of course this formula and the 
phrases and meafiings quoted above belong to the lan- 
guage of medieval law. 

The vocabulary includes a great many legal terms 
which at best carry with them very little suggestion 
of Latin, and when shorn of case-endings according to the 
easy-going fashion of the law scribe they hardly seem 
words. A single line contains such forms as Mnet, 
theoltm, piccag, slallag. These are English and Frendi 
words made to serve in a Latin sentence by equipping 
them hastily with case-endings, in this instance in- 
visible case-endmgs. Tolntt and Iheolon are the fees 
charged for a license to sell. Strllage is the rent for a 
stall in the fair. Piccage is the amount charged for 
digging post-holes in the fair-enclosure. The phfase 
curia pedis pviverisaii, 'the court of dusty-toot', cor- 
rupted in English to pie powder, i. e. the French pitd 
Poudfeux, is the name given to the court of summary 
jurisdiction in civil oases. The name 'dusty-foot' 
arose possibly because the informality of the proceedings 
excused disorder of dress, possibly because dusty-foot 
was for obvious reasons an appropriate designation of 
wandering traders and peddlers. 
"^^^^"^^^^ Walter ALISON Edwards 



WOMEN IN THE DATS OF THE EMPIRE 

Were we to envisage the women of the days of the 
Emperors, using, as our only sources, Dio Cassius, whose 
turn for a good story led to much garbling of the truth, 
or the slanderous Suetonius, or even Tacitus, the Caesar- 
hater, our picture would be inexact. Ferrero, in 
The Women of the Caesars, has tried to palliate the 
crimes of the infamous Messalina, Agrippina, and 
others. I desire merely to recall a few women of those 
black days, whose stories often lie unnoted in the works 
of the philosopher Seneca, Pliny the Younger, and 
Tacitus. 

We read of the beautiful devotion of Seneca's wife, 
PauUina, when Nero's order came that his old tutor 
must die. The account of Tacitus (Ann. iS-63-64) 
beggars translation. Paullina needed no pluming of 
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duty. Seneca tried to dissuade her, but his love for her 
was too great to expose her to calumny after his death. 

, . .Vitae, inquit, delenimenta monstraveram tibi. 
tu mortis decus mavis: non invidebo exemplo. Sit 
huius tam fortis exitus constantia penes utrosque par, 
claritudinis plus in tuo fine. 

An incision was made in the arms of both. Nero, who 
entertained no dislike for Paullina, dEmurred, and had 
her wounds boi:nd up. She lived for a few years 
. , .laudabili in maritum memoria et ore ac membris in 
eum pallorem albentibus ut ostentui esset multum 
vitaJis spiritus egestum. 
Seneca himself records the affection of his wife (Epp. 

Tacitus remarks (Ann'-ISJi) the love of Artoria 
Flaccilla and Egnatia Maximilla for their husbands, a 
love which led them to accompany their husbands into 

, . .Novio Prisco per amicittam Eenecae et Glitio 
Gallo atque Annio Pollioni infamatis magis quam con- 
victis data esilia. Priscum Artoria Flaccilla coniunx 
comitata est, Galium Egnatia Marimilla, magnis 
primum et integris opibus, post ademptis. . . . 

Claudius, in the first year of his reign (41 A.D.), 
rel^ated the courtier-philosopher, Seneca, to Corsica, 
and banished Livilla on a charge of liaison with Seneca 
(Dio 60.4). No sooner had Seneca arrived at Corsica 
than his thoughts began to turn homeward. His 
first letter was a contolalia, addressed to his mother, 
apparently intended to be circulated at Rome, with a 
view to securing his recall. The letter is valuable as an 
autobiographical document, and no less so because of 
the information Seneca has given us about his mother, 
Helvia, to whom he seems to have been tenderly de- 
voted. She had been brought up by a step-mother, 
who, unlike the step-mother of tradition, seems to have 
been a woman of sterling character, and genuinely fond 
of her step-children. Writing to Helvia, Seneca says 
(Ad Helviam 2.4): 

Crevisti sub noverca, quam tu quidem omni obsequio 
et pietate, quanta vel in filia conspici potest, matrem 
fieri coegisti; nulli tamen non magno constitit etiam 

Helvia was unlike other mothers whom Seneca knew 
{ibidem, 14,3): 

, . .Tupatrimonia nostra sic administrastiuttamquam 
in tuis laborares, tamquam alienis abstineres; tu 
gratiae nostrae, tamquam alienis rebus utereris, peper- 
cisti et ex. honoribus nostris nihil ad te nisi voluptas et 
inpensa pertinuit. . . . 

Seneca tells us that his mother was keenly interested in 
his studies, and that she found delight in the company 
of her son. In recounting her virtues, Seneca, in 
words that have a strangely modem flavor, says 
(.ibidem, 16.4): 

. . .non faciem coloribus ac lenociniis poUuisti; num- 
quam tibi placuit vestis quae nihil amplius nudaret 
cum poneretur: unicum tibi omamentum, pulcherTima 
et nulli obnoxia aetatj forma, maximum decus visa est 
pudicitia. . . . 
The elder Seneca was a man of inflexible sevens, 



especially in his attitude toward the higher educatioii of 
women. Of him Seneca writes to his mother (iMm, 
17-3-4); 

. . .quantum tibi patris mei antiquus rigor pcmiirit, 
omnes bonas artes non quidem comprendisti, attigisti 
tamen. Utinam quidem vironim optimus, pater 
meus, minus maiorum consuetudini deditus vohiisset te 
praeceptis sapientiae erudiri potius quam imbui!. . . . 
Beneficio tamen rapacis ingenii plus quam pro temport 
hausisti; iacta sunt disdplinarum omnium fundamcDta: 
nunc ad illas revertere; tutam te praestabunt. 

If we turn to a later generation, we find a picture of 
inexpressible charm in the devotion of Calpumia and 
her husband, Pliny. What can be more delightful 
than the letter of Pliny (7.5), addressed to his wife, 
beginning Incredibile est quanto desiderio ttii tenear. 
In causa amor primum, deinde quod non consuevimus 
abesse? He lies broad awake during most of the night, 
picturing to himself her image; and in the daytime be 
unwittingly looks for her in her room, and, not finding 
her there, is filled with grief. 

The eighth letter of Book 3 is of a piece with this. 
Calpumia is a woman of discernment, with a pt»- 
chanl for books. Her solicitude for her husband when 
he takes up a case is poignant. She dispatches runners 
to see how Pliny is received, and, when he gives a 
Ttcitalio, she is within ear-shot, concealed behind the 
arras. In 6.4 Pliny urges Calpumia to write to him 
every day, or even twice a day, so that he may be matt 
easy in spirit. In 6.7 we leam that Calpumia, during 
her absence in Campania, reads Pliny's works, since she 
cannot have Pliny himself, and he, in turn, reads ber 
letters over and over again, letters which, he assures us, 
possess a charm all their own. 

In 3.16 Pliny writes to Nepos about a conveisatioa 
he had with Fannia concerning Fannia's grandmother, 
Arria. Arria's husband, Caecina Paetus, and her sod 
were both seized by an illness which was fatal to the 
son. The mother managed the funeral of the son with 
such secrecy that the father was ignorant of the death. 
Arria pretended that her son was better. This w»s 
the Paetus who had taken part in the revolt of Soibo- 
nianus in Dabnatia in 43. The governor waskiDed, 
but Paetus was arrested and brought to Rome, found 
guilty, and ordered to take his life. When his last 
hour had come, his wife seized a dagger and phmgtd it 
into her heart, with the words, Paete, non dnietl 
After the arrest of Paetus, when his raptors were going 
to put him on board ship, his wife tried to accompany 
him, but, having been refused, she hired a filling 
smack and followed him. Pliny also tells us (3.16) 
that, when her son-in-law, Thrasea, tried to disutde 
her from taking her life, she said: Nihil agitis,, - . 
potestis enim efhcere ut male moriar, ut non motiu 
non potestis. As she uttered these words, she sgnsg 
from her chair and dashed her head against the wall 

In 7.19, a letter addressed to Priscus, Pliny expresss 
his distress at the ill-health of Fannia, an illness whic^ 
she had contracted while nursing one of the Vestab. 
We leam the interesting fact that, when a Vestal «M 
very ill, she was reomved fram the AirhimVeMKt 
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and was entrusted to the care of a matron, until she 
recovered. Of this Fannia, Pliny writee: Quae castitas 
iUi, quae sanctitas, quanta graTitas, quanta cxmstantial 
lake many women of the first century A.D., the followed 
ho' husband into eiiile, and was banished once on her 
own account: for her husband, Senedo, when accused 
of writing a life of HeMdius, remarked in self-defense 
that he had written the work at the suggestion of bis 
wife. Fannia made no e£Fort to dear hers^ of the 
charge, and even had the temerity to preserve the book, 
and take it with her into enle. 

Pliny has a good word (7.24) for the picturesque old 
lady Ummidia Quadratilla: 

.Vixit in contubemio aviae deUcatae b> 
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tamen obsequentissime. Habebat ilia pantomimoe 
fovebatque enusiuG quam prindpi feminae conveniret. 

She had the good sense to send her grandson to his 
studies while she <sokbat> se ut feminam in illo otio 
sexvs animum loxare lusu calcolorum, <solebat> 
q>ectare pantomimos suos. . . . 

The unq>eakable Agrippina may have had one friend 
of genuine fiddity in the person of her maid, Acerronia. 
Modem writers are wont to belittle Acerronia's self- 
sacrifice, I suppose, on the grounds of its seeming to 
he an act of unreason that anyone would give tier life 
for a woman of Agrippina's stamp. Santvoord <The 
House Of The Caesars, 146) thinks that her heroic 
action was little more than a dog-like devotion. Hol- 
land (Seneca, 90} says: 

. . Acerronia either attempted to save herself at her 
mistress's expense, or dse ner mistress at her own — 
it must ever be doubtful which. 

Nero had feigned a desire for a reconciliation with 
his mother, and had invited her to Baiae, ostensibly 
for this purpose, but really with murder in his heart. 
After unctuous attentions and honey words from her 
son, she went on board ship for the return voyage. 
Tacitus says (Ann. 14.5) that it was a starry-bright 
night: 

. . .Noctem sideribus illustrem et pladdo mari quie- 
tarn, quasi convincenduro ad scelus, dii praebuere. 

Agrippina had two companions: 



paenhentiam filU et r«cuperatam matris gratiam per 
gaudium memorabat. . . . 

Through the clever oflSces of a freedman, Anicelus, 
Nero had had the vessel so constructed that, at a given 
signal, the ceiling, weighted down with lead, would 
collapse, and the boat sink. The ceiling fell in as 
arranged, crushing to death Crepereius, but by some 
good turn of fate Agrippina and Acerronia escaped. 
The boat failed to sink; bo the oarsmen, who were 
privy to the scheme, capsized it by leaning on one side. 

. . .Acerronia, imprudentia dum se ^^ippinam esse 
utque subveniretur matri principis clamittt, contis et 
remiset quaefors optulerat naval ibus tetis-conficitur. 



The Lupercalia. By Alberta Mildred Franklin. Co- 
lumbia University Dissertation. New York (priv- 
ately printed, I9si). Pp. 105. 
Some twelve years ago Deubner emphasized the 
necessity of discussing the Lupercalia from the stand- 
point of its history and evolution, and himself set the 
exampleinan article which appeared in the Archiv fflr 
Religionswissenschaft 13(1910), 481-508, Miss Frank- 
lin attempts, in this dissertation, to give a fuller dis- 
cussion, following somewhat the same general method. 
In mechanical make-up this is a modd dissertation. 
No footnotes mar the neat page (the notes are assembled 
after eadi chapter) ; an excellent Biblic^^phy (9S-103) 
precedes the adequate Index Rerum (103-I05). The 
place of a Table of Contents is taken by a synopsis of 
the ten chapters. It fills a little over a page, but in 
this small compass it sets forth the author's thesis and 
the steps by which she proceeds to demonstrate it. 
Chapter I, Introduction (3-17), sets forth the back- 
ground of the discussion, the contrast between the Med- 
iterranean and the Aryan religions, the former with its 
stress on deities of the earth, the latter with its worship 
of sky-gods. The discussion is dear and iUurninating: 
nowhere have I seen the outlines of the subject better 
sketched. The bibhography for this chapter is es- 
pecially full (13-17)- 

Miss Franklin goes on to show that the Lupercalia, 
which is a cult complex, is not the product of anyone 
period, but an epitome of the religious experience of the 
Romans (Cliapter II, i8-ao). The wolf-ddty in 
Greece is Pelasgian. Absorbed by Zeus and Apollo 
and associated with Pan, he drops his wild and raven- 
ous nature and becomes kindly and gradous (Chapter 

III, 2i-a8). The wolf-deity in Italy was preeminently 
the animal of magic and popular superstition. The 
wolf is associated espedally with Soranus, a chthonic 
god of the Faliscans. Mars absorbed a wolf-god. 
Originally the god was the wolf; then he became the 
averter of wolves, Lupercus. The running of the 
Luperd around the Palatine Hill Miss Franklin con- 
nects with the ritual flight of priests who had slain an" 
animal that was consecrated to the god and then re- 
turned to partake of the flesh sacramentally (Chapter 

IV, 19-48). 

In Greece the sacred goat replaces the wilder wolf, 
particularly for sacrifices of an expiatory type, as the 
worshiper advances in dvilization (Chapter V, 49-52). 
In Italy, it appears chiefly in the worship of Faumw, of 
Juno, and in the Lupercalia. Rejecting Faunus as the 
ddty of the Lupercalia, Miss Franklin discusses Juno, 
a ddty of the old Ligurian stratum, especially Juno 
Caprotina, in whose cult there was a ritual of blows, 
wiUi a preliminary flight-ritual (Poplifugia). After 
the union with the Sabines and under the influence of 
Juno Lucina, the blows with the goatskin were added to 
the Lupercalia and the running of the Luperd became 
no longer a flight-cereniony, bnt a means of indudng 
fertility (Chapter VI, 53-66). 1 

The Ms^ioe of the^ dog in Greece itad Italy is aa ' I C: 
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unusual rite. It originated in Thrace, and is an ear- 
mark of a chthonic god. In Italy it acquired an apo- 
tropaeic power, and it was introduced into the Luper- 
calia, Miss Franklin thinks, by the Sabines, who had a 
peculiar tendency to chthonic worship and rites of 
purification (Chapters VII, VIII, 67-73, 74-8j)- 

In the curious rite of smearing blood on the forehead 
and wiping it oR with milk, we are to see Orphic ele- 
ments that were grafted into the old Pelagian cult 
during the first few years of the Hannibalic War 
(Chapter IX, Sj-^S). AU through this development 
the old was partly replaced by the new, but even more 
largely reinterpreted. Thus it held its place till 494, 
when Pope Gelasius abrogated it. Even then it was 
replaced by a feast of the purification of the Viigin held 
on the same day (Chapter X. 96-97). 

A rite of aversion, a fertility-charm, a ceremony of 
purification, an assurance of sacramental union — 
BuCh is, to Miss Franklin, the evolution of the Lupercalia. 
She maintains that in its development the Lupercalia re- 
flected the development of the Roman people, and was 
an epitome of the religious experience of the Romans 
(19). I confess I am not quite clear what she means 
by this. Is she thinking of the successive influences 
ejterted on the Roman religion from without, or of its 
inner growth in the direction of increased spirituality? 
Probably the latter, for she says (a) that the Lupercalia 
was spiritualized by new rites of deansing and by the 
assurance of kinship with the deity. There is no 
spiritual advance from a rite of aversion to a fertility- 
charm, nor from this to a ceremony of purification 
which deals no longer entirely with material unclean- 
ness but claims to free men from spiritual taint. 
Purification is sometimes merely a means of keeping 
evil at a distance. And a sacramental union with 
deity is itself no evidence of an advanced state of re- 
ligious development. A sacrament may be, as this 
one is, full of the crudest magic, or it may be instinct 
with totemism, as Reuterski61d has shown, in his 
article, Die Entstehung des Speisesakramente, pub- 
lished in Religionswissenschaftliche Bibliothek 4 
(Heidelberg, 1913). I see no adequate evidence that 
the old rites of the Lupercalia were spiritualized. I 
see, rather, crude, magical rites unblushingly flourish- 
ing, even to the very end of paganism, when other 
ceremonies had taken on a higher and more spiritual 
meaning. If it is a primitive notion that wolves can 
be kept at a distance by magical rites, it is equally 
primitive to suppose that fertility can be induced by 
whipping the infertile person, and thus driving out of 
her the evil spirits that have caused her barrenness. 

It may be, as Miss Franklin maintains, that the 
blood-ceremony was derived from the Orphics (87). 
Certain elements do seem to point in that direction. 
But we are not in a position to say that these elements 
contributed anything of spiritual content to that rite. 
It may equally well be that, adopted into an old, 
unspiritual, crudely magical ceremony, they played 
an unspiritual and crudely magical part. I find no 
evidence that the ancient significance of the Lupercalia 
wa3."reiplerpret«d? (97) by the new elements. 



If it is questionable that, in this sense, at least, the 
development of the Lupercalia represents the spiritual 
development of the Roman people, the author abun- 
dantly justifies her other point, that the Lupercalia. 
as it is described in the literature, is not the product ti 
any one period. If she errs here at all, it is in abbre- 
viating too much the period of its development. Tbt 
last addition she ascribes to the dark days of the Second 
Punic War. while Deubner, on page 507 of the paper 
referred to at the beginning of this review, maintjinc 
that the distinctively Greek elements in the rite were 
added as late as when Augustus reconstructed the 
festival. 

I am not convinced that the race of the young ineo 
was a ritual flight, ending in a return and a sacramental 
eating of the Sesh of the slain animal. Apparently 
it was not a flight, a stop, and a return, but an nmn- 
terrupted running around the hill until the starting- 
point was reached. I still incline to see in this race a 
magical circuit to keep harm, in the form of wolves, 
from the sheepfolds. Miss Franklin seems to think 
that the original course was not around the Palatine 
(41). True, no literary evidence exists that it was. 
But is not the evidence of the rite fairly conclusive? 
Under what influence could the place of the running 
undergo change? And if it was changed, why should 
it be transferred to a route whose only appropriateness, 
in the day of a b^ Rome, lay in the fact that it did 
represent the boundary of an early, and, to the masses, 
forgotten stage in the development of the town? 

With the problem posed by the laughter of the young 
men from whose faces the blood had just been wiped by 
means of wool dipped in mitk, many students of the 
rite have wrestled. Parallels are few. Cook (Zeus, 
37a) adduces two from Carthage and Sardinia, in 
both of which the laughter appears to denote ^ wilUng- 
ness to be sacrificed. Such an explanation for the 
Lupercalia Miss Franklin rejects, because she bdieves 
that a human being was not the original victim at this 
ceremony. If that is so, it seems to me an equally 
valid objection against the theory which she cham^nons, 
namely, that the laughter was the expression of joy 
at being cleansed. If man be the only animal that 
laughs, no laughter could be an element in the rite tmtil 
a human being became the victim. 

No conceivable monograph on a subject so obscuie 
and debatable could win the unqualified assent of any 
other scholar. Miss Franklin has done a good piece 
of work. Aside from her masterly first ch^ter, the 
"has valuable digressions on the cult use of the wolf, the 
goat, the dog, wool, and milk. To the bibliography id 
Chapter IX she should have added J. Pley, De L«iae 
in Antiquorum Ritibus Usu (Giessen, 1912), and K- 
Wyss, Die Milch im Kultus der Griechen und mner 
(Giessen, 1915). 

In spite of a tendency to build high on a slender 
foundation, especially in Chapter IX, Miss Franklin's 
monograph will be very useful. She arranges U" 
evidence well, poses stimulating questions, and writs 
an easy, readable style. 

iJosviS'V^ViJAii HniTT 
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The Satra Uulia in Ovid's Fajti: A Study of Ovid's 
Credibility in R^ard to the Place and the Victim of 
this Socrifioe. By Horace Wetherill Wright. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania DissertAtion. Newark, 
New Jersey (1917)- Pp- 54- 
This dissertation deals with two points in Ovid's 
account of the sacrifice of s sheep to Jupiter on the 
Ides of each month. 

The problem of the first chapter (9-31), which would 
seem to have been written when the author was a 
fellow of the American Academy at Rome, U briefly 
as foUows. Ovid says (Pasti I. 587) that the priest 
offered the entrails of a ionimas out in the Temple of 
Jupiter. Was this sacrifice within the shrine (a most 
unusual place)? And what temple is meant? Was it 
the Capitoline Temple of Jupiter Dptimus Maximus? 
This is very unlikely, because the flamen Dialis per- 
formed the sacrifice — this, by the way, is not certain — 
and he had nothing to do with the cult of this Etruscan 
importation. We must choose between the priest and 
the temple. Dr. Wright chooses the priest and re- 
jects the temple on the Southern summit. Festus 
seems to place the rite on the Arx, or Northern summit. 
But we know of no temple of Jupiter there. Perhaps 
the slaying of the animal took place on the Arx, and the 
offering of the exia in the Regia, which the procession 
would pass in its progress along the Sacred Way. 

Here begins one of those long discussions ■ which 
rather distract attention from the author's thesis and 
look like padding for what would otherwise be a rather 
thin doctoral dissertation. Its ostensible intent is to 
prove that the R^ia had nothing to do with the Sacra 
Idulta. No one has suggested that it had; the testi- 
mony of Varro is pretty definitely against it. The 
author himself admits that such a gratuitous supposition 
scarcely needs such elaborate disproof. It seems like a 
man of straw set up to be overwhelmed by a product of 
Dr. Wright's studies in the Roman Porum. Its net 
result is to prove that the penttraU Numat of Pasti 
2.69 is the R^ia, but it is not made clear in what way 
this demonstration advances the author's thesis. 
The net result of this whole digression (pages 19-38) 
is to show the futility of the suggestion made by the 
author on page 19. 

The sacrifice, then, according to Ovid, took place 
in the Temple of Jupiter on the Ant. But there was no 
such temple there. Ovid never saw the rite— although 
it existed in his day— but got it out of a book. Being a 
poet and a story-teller, rather than a scholar, he 
misread his source, took the word arx in its general 
sense, and jumped to the conclusion that this hypaethraf 
sacrifice was performed inside a temple, which would be 
■ the great edifice on the Southern summit of the Capi< 

Now, as to the sex of the ow Jditlis {33-54), Ovid 
calls it alba agna in Pasti 1. 56, and temimas mis in 
1 .588. How do these statements harmonize with each 
other and with the rule of Roman cult that male animals 
should be offered to male deities, female to female? 
Other apparent exceptions to the rule are a capra to 
Vediovis (in Gellius) and an azna to Jupiter (in Varro). 



Dr. Wright sets out to prove the ritual rule correct by 
showing that the feminine gender is not significant. 
He gives a long discussion of epicene nouns as dis- 
tinguished from nouns of common gender. In Varro 
L. L. 9. 55 ff., it is stated that the name of an animal 
may be epicene, though either masculine or feminine in 
grammatical form and gender, in cases where the sex is 
not emphasized in the writer's mind, because there is 
no difference in the way the two sexes of the animal in 
question are employed by man: ideo equus dicitur et 
equa; in usu enim horum discrimjna. . . .Surely to 
make his point. Dr. Wright should remodel his render- 
ing of horum. He translates by "for there is a dis- 
tinction in the way these two words are employed". 
But Varro meant not 'these two words' but 'these two 
animals'. It would seem, moreover, that on this 
principle the epicene use of names of animals would be 
found least of all in passages relating to ritual, where the 
matter of sex is important. Dr. Wright's discussion is 
not convincing ; he raises too much on a slender founda- 
tion. In fact he seems to feel that to clinch his argu- 
ment he must fall back on the ritual rule (pages 45, 
53), and comes dangerously near assuming as correct 
the thing whose correctness he sets out to prove. 
WBCLBTAHUHiTmiiTr Joseph William Hbwitt 



BXAMIHATIOItS FOB FBLLOVSHIPS IH ARCHAXOLOOT 
MARCB 19, 10, 21, 1923 

Two Fellowships in Archaeology, each of fi.ooo, 

in the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
are at present offered to students who have had some 
archaeological training. 

The object of the Fdlowships is primarily to assist in 
the researches of the School and at the same time to 
provide well-trained Greek archaeoloi^sts for Ameri- 
can Museums and institutions of higher learning. 
Hence in the selection of the Fellows attention is paid 
not only to evidence of some familiarity with the 
major subjects of Greek archaeology and the apparatus 
of Uie archaeologist, but also to indications of ability in 
independent investigation. 

Candidates should therefore submit any papers which 
they have written, whether printed or not, soon after 
announcii^ their candidacy. 

Competitive examinations are held at places con- 
venient to the candidates, in March of each year. 
AH candidates are examined in Modem Greek, and in 
the six archaeological subjects mentioned below. 
In one of the six subjects (to be selected by the can- 
didate) the examination will be made more searching in 
order to test the candidate's preparation and his ability 
to bn^in at once the investigation of some problem. 
The SIX archaeological subjects, t^ether with the books 
which satisfy the minimum requirements, are as follows: 
General Greek Archaeology, Greek Architecture, Greek 
Sculpture, Greek Vases (Fowler and Wheeler, Greek 
Archaeology); Topography and Monuments of Ancient 
Athens (Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and Monu- 
ments of Ancient Athens, or Weller, Atnens and its 
Monuments, and the contents of Pausanias, Book i); 
and Greek Epigraphy, with emphasis rather on 
Attic decrees tti^ on the epichoHc alphabets (Hicks 
and Hill, Greek Historic^ Inscriptions, and the sum- 
mary in Whibley, Companion to Greek Studies). ■ 
Candidates are also expected to show some familiarity p 
with the diief works of reference, with the archaeological ) 
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periodicals, and with some of the most recent archaeolog- 
ical discoveries and problems. 

The secondary object of the Fellowships is to furnish 
assistance to the Faculty of the School in such ways as 
may be designated by the director, and especially to 
form a nucleus of students whose aim is to cultivate the 
spirit of archaeological studv and research, and thus 

five esprit and solidariU' to ^e whole attendance at the 
chool. This object determines the general obliga- 



excused by the Director for^the .better prosecution of 
investigation for part of the year elsewhere in Europe; 
to attend the lectures and take part in the trips of the 
School in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Director; to begin as soon as possible the invest 
tion of some topic of research and to complete 
paper by the end of the School year; and to report 
January I and July i to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships with a written account of the 
work done as Fellow, especially in independent re- 
search. It is recommended that the special field of 
investigation, if not the topic itself, be selected soon 
after election as Fellow, by written conference with the 
Director or the Annual I'rofessor, and that, whenever 
possible, the Fellows spend both the summer before and 
the summer after the School year in visiting the mu- 
seums, libraries and Universities of Europe or in travel 
in Italy and Sicily, or in Greek lands. During the 
School year abundant opportunities of becOTning 
familiar with the most important sites in Greece are 
offered to all the students and the Fellows should take 
advantage of these. 

On the recommendation of the Director, a Fellow 
may be reelected for one year without reexamination. 

Inquiries for further information should be addressed 
to the undersigned. Chairman of the Committee on 
Fellowships. Applications will be accepted up to 
February jg. 
Ti. ., Samuel E. Bassett 



no suggestion of Oriental elements, and it is probable 
that we have to do with some Orphic or Neo-Platonic 
conventicle. Especially suggestive was the finding of 
the remains of a dog and e pig buried under the wall 
of the apse. 

I pubhshed a brief account of the discovery, in The 
Year's Work in Classical Studies for 1917, pages 4^ 
and my colleague Professor D. Densmore Curtis in- 
cluded the baiilica in his illustrated article on recent 
discoveries, in Art and Archaeology 9 (1920), 271-376; 
he gave a further bibHography in connection with bh 
discussion of the reliefs in the apse, in the American 
Journal of Archaeology 34 (1920), 146-150). 

>iHv. Rou A. W. Van Buben 



A ROMAN DISCOVERT 

Word has reached us here in Rome of accounts in the 
American papers purporting to describe the discovery, 
by a workman, near the Porta Maggiore, of a secret 
villa built by Taurus in order to take refuge from the 
vengeance of Nero's mother. It has been suggested 
that some more definite information from this side 
would be helpful. 

I know the newspaper accounts only at second-hand, 
but it is dear that tney have to do witJi a remarkable 
underground structure which was discovered in the 
spring of 1917, as the result of the settling of a railroad 
b»i. Some of the Italian archaeologists endeavored 
to bring'the mysterious edifice into connection with 
what Tacitus tells (Ann. la. 59) of the magUae super- 
stitionts of the consul of 44 A.D., T. Statilius Taurus, 
whose family is known to have possessed property in 
the vicinity; the hypothesis would appear to have lost 
nothing in the teUmg. 

This underground Duilding is constructed of good 
Roman concrete characteristic of the first century of our 
era. Its plan is that of a typical Christian basilica; 
three parallel barrel vaults, separated by piers, the 
central space being wider and loftier and having an 
apse, with half-dome, at the further end. An ante- 
chamber with painted walls reminds one of the narthex 
of early Churches. All the wall space, vaults, and 
piers of the main part of the building are decorated 
with exceptionally fine stucco reliefs, with ornamental 
borders, and especially with figiu-es — Victories grace- 
fully alighting, sacrificial or agonistic tables. Medusa 
heads, great vases flanked by animals, and in particular 
mythological subjects not all of which are easy to 
interpret. The artistic repertory is pure GretJc, with 



'^; HERODOTOS AnS THE ORIGIIf OF LAHG0AG8 

In his article. The Origin of Language, The Classical 
Weekly 16.34.38, Dr. E. H. Sturtevant makes refer- 
ence to the narrativt in Herodotus (3.2) of the attempt 
of. King Psammetichus to determine, experimental^, 
the original language of man. The character of the 
test has a modem flavor, and we ought, indeed, to hail 
Psammetichus as the father of experimental psychoton' ' 

It is interesting to note, however, that this episode 
is used — with all seriousness — by a recent writer oo 
evolution, to support a certain doctrine. Dr. Albert 
Churchward, in his Oripin and Evolution of the 
Human Race (London and New York, 1922), advances 
hypotheses regarding man's origin and distributioD 
which differ lolo caelo from thbse generally accepted 
by men of science. In particular, he postulates an 
African origin of the human race; man, he believes, 
developed from some ancestor coimnon with that of the 
anthropoids, in the r^on of the equatorial lakes at the 
head of the Nile. In Dr. Churchward's view, out 
first parents were pigmies in form, the earliest example 
of whom is found in the Ape-man, whose skull-cap and 
thigh-bone were discovered some thirty years ago in 
the Island of Java. 

In exploiting the story of Herodotus, Dr. Church- 

ward draws attention (97, 9S} to the curious fact that 

the modem African pigmy word for 'bread' is Mactlutte 

' ' (cA is to be pronounced as k). This 



... Herodotus's story. Hence Dr. Churchwj 
cepts, mutatis mutandis, the conclusion of Psammeti- 
chus— that the pigmy-jargon is the earliest tongueand 
the pigmies the earhest of the inhabitants of the earth. 
Of course the Egyptian monarch and the Engb^ 
savant have alike to assume that the Phrygian aad the 

Eigmy languages have not altered materially in some 
undreds of thousands of years — which is, surely, an 
hard saying. Truly, the mental processes <^ the an- 
cient and the modem investigator are often strangely 

JAHKSIOWH C0LL«G«, « n O-.-DB 

JAMSBTOWK, N. D. ^- "■ P"*SEB 



PEGASUS AS THE POET'S STEED 
The fancy of Pegasus as 'the poet's steed' is some- 
times called a quite modem one, and indeed it is not 
easy to cite any definite use of it earlier than the 
fifteenth century (The Classical Weekly 14.200, 
15.136). Perhaps it is implied on an ancient Roman 
sarcophagus (Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 6.2*^- 
1^2). This represents a man riding on a winged horse, 
with a female figure setting a crown upon his bead. 
The epitaph is apparently uiat of a poet; 
Ut te, Palladi, raptum flevere Camenae, 
fleverunt populi quos continet Ostia dia. 
Compare the famous epitaph of Naevius: 
Mortalis itnmortaleis flere si foret fas, 
flerent divae Camenae Naevium poetam. 
Thi Johhs Hokim UravuHtn I 1:, )!?• <P> vUt^^U> 
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Latin Word Formation 



By Paul R. Jenks, 
PlusbincHigh School, New York City 

IN this unique book, all the affixes occurring 
commonly" in ^Secondary School Latin are 
treated,'as follows: force of "affir and English 
equivalents; models of formation; lists of all ex- 
amples in the Latin usually read in Secondary 
Schools; formation of _new' Latin words from 
given words. The lists of examples from Caesar 
and Vergil are grouped^by books, and those from 
Cicero by orations. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 



This year shows a most giratifyang iacreaae m 

interest in classes is Lattn. 

Some Schook have increased fifty per cent in 

their number of lAtin students. 

VISUAL EDUCATION 



Eastman Roman Life Slides 

are ananged for use in Latin daves. 
Nine seta d fifty slides eacli with lectun for 
each set. 
I. Roman House 
II. Wearing Apparel 

III. Amusements 

IV. TiKvd 
V. Trades 

VI, Julius Caesar 
VII. Julius Caesar 
Vm. Mythology 
IX . Wanderings of Aeneaa 
Slides in English Literature are also offered. 
For further information address 

EASTMAN ROMAN LIFE CO. 

IOWA CITY, IOWA 



Palaeographia Latina 

Edited by W- M. Lindsay 



h century. In this venture I h 
r. J. Cunningham, Member of 
Andrews University Court. The Journal will be cosmopolitan. Articles in French, Italian, Ger- 
man will be as welcome as those in English. I hope that two parts will appear each year". (Pr^- 
ate). The first issue contains The Letters in Early Latin Minuscule (till c. 850), by W. M. Lind- 
say, and Some Early Scripts of the Corbie Scriptorium, by the late P. Liebaert, 

KTHMA E2 AEl 

Selected by A. L. Irtikb 

11.35 

A small anthology of Greek and Latin poetry. There are 44 pieces by 17 authors, and trans- 
lations, all but one in verse, on the opposite pages. Half of the eighteen translators are living 
schol^. Intended for general reading and for use in the High Schools and Universities. 



Copies of Ike above for examination with a view to class use may be had on request. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

American Branch 
35 West 32d Street New York 
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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCUTION 
OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 

Orgumed in November, 1906 
Membership April 32, 193a, 760 

Dues $j.oo per annum 

(The year rons from May i to April 30) 
President 
Dr. BESSIE R. BtJRCHETT 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls 
Secretary- Treasurer 
Professor CHARLES KNAPP, 
Barnard Collie, New York City 
Vice-PresideiOi 
Professor Willis P. Woodman. Hobart CoUegc, Geneva, 
N. Y. •* . . 

Professor Cleveland K. Chase, Hamilton CoU^e, 
Clinton, New York. 

Mr, Charles Huntington Smith, Morristown School, 
Morristown, N. J. 

Dr. Arthur W. Howes, Central High Sdiool, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Professor Evan T. Sage, Univemty of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Cora A. Pickett, High School, Wilmington. Del. 

Professor C. W. E. Miller. The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore. Md. 

Misa Mildred Dean, Central High School, Washington, 
D. C. 
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THE LATIN GAMES 

GAME OP THE LATIN NOUN may be played by 
an grades, including beginners. Price .50 cents. 

VERB GAMES, a series of live eames, each 350. 
Nos. I and a, on principal parts; Nos. 3 and 4, on 
verb forms; No. 5, on verb terminations. 

GAME OF LATIN AUTHORS. Price $1.00. 

THE LATIN GAME CO. 

Appleton, WIi. 



THE RELATION OP LATIN TO PRACTICAL 
LIFE — This book contains material for answering in 
a concrete and effective way the high school boy's 
question. "What's the use of Latin"? Price, 81.79, 



CLASSICAL ASSOCIATIONS OF PLACES IN 
ITALY — A book containing about 600 passages from 
Greek and Latin literature (with the translation) for 
the use ot travelers in Italy. Because of its many in- 
teresting stories about Roman life, it will prove use- 
i.i _>__ ._ ..._ .1. . _i . ..- . . . 1 . . .- ^ history. 

FRANCES E. SABIN 

405 N. Henry St., Madison, Wis. 



The New York Classical Club 
February 17, 1923 

The New York Classical Club will 
hold its midwinter meeting and luncheon 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art on 
Saturday, February 17, at 11:30 a. m. 

Professor Edward Capps, of Prince- 
ton University, will speak on Scholarship 
and Diplomacy in Athens, andMr. Robert 
Underwood Johnston will read from his 
poems. 

(Reservations for the luncheon, at 
$1.00 per ticket, should be made in ad- 
vance with Mr. George Beal, DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York City). 
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American Academy in Rome, School of 

Classical Studies, Summer Session 

July 9--August 18, 1923 



A course of lectures and archaeological exercises will be given at 
the American Academy for graduate students who wish to pursue 
their studies during the summer in Rome. 

The work will be under the chaise of Professor Grant Showerman, 
University of Wisconsin, who is the present Annual Professor in the 
School, and who has resided in Rome for five years. 

The course will consist of three lectures a week on the history of 
the City of Rome from its origin to the present time. 

The work will be of a grade to entitle it to credit at American 
Universities. 

The lectures will be given at the Academy building and students 
will have free use of the Library and other facilities for their work. 

The fee for the course is $50. 

Facilities for students in the Italian language and literature are 
available in the city at small cost. 

Pension rates may be calculated at about $1.50 a day. 

For further details regarding the work, or for assistance in obtain- 
ing lodgings in Rome, address the American Academy in Rome, 
Summer Session, Rome 29, Italy. 
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THE STANDARD 
The standard has a special significance for all, in Roman 
army or in a modern Caesar class. Cesar's well-trained 
soldiers followed no more valiantly the standard they rec- 
(^nized for their own than do the modem pupils, who 
recognize as theirs the standard raised by 

D'Ooge and Eastman's Csesar in Gaul 

The standard is a high one. It can be easily seen by the 
student, who, with this book, marches into the difficult 
Gallic Wars "Caesar in Gaul" provides a splendid back- 
ground of Caesar's life, his military methods, his person- 
ality, and the geographical and political conditions of his 
times. The study of Csesar becomes, not easy but entire- 
ly reasonable and completely absorbing. In text, ar- 
rangement, notes, illustrations, and other material to en- 
rich the Caesar class the book is unexcelled. 

GINN AND COMPANY 

70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 




Just Published 
Place's Second Year Latin 

By Perlev Oakland Place, Professor of Latin, 
Syracuse University, Author of "Beginning Latin" 



ILLUSTRATED 



PRICE, 11.68 



THE gap between First Year Latin and the reading of Caesar is suc- 
cessfully bridged in this book. The introductory lessons lay stress 
on the syntactical principles not covered in First Year Latin, which 
need to be known by the student. Each chapter of this part ends with 
an easy Latin story applying the principles taught. The Training Camp 
provides an intensive study of the first twenty chapters of Caesar's Gallic 
War, consisting of a preliminary review, vocabulary, principles of syntax, 
the text, and exercises in Latin Composition. 

In the main part of the book the most significant portions of the text 
are selected for translation; and these are united by English summaries 
and translations of the intervening passages. In this way a complete sur- 
vey of Caesar's War in Gaul is presented. The Argonauts is given at the 
end. There are notes, an historical introduction, tables of inflections, sum- 
mary of Latin syntax, and vocabularies. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 

^?k. 
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HR. HXntRT on STYLE 

In a book' entitled The Problem of Style (Orford 
University Press, 1922), Mr. J, Middleton Murry 
defines style as follows: 



of the Aeneid listed in the Index to my edition, imder 
the caption Suggestiveness of Vergirs Language 
(pages 579-580). For Sophocles and for Vergil both 
I may refer also to an admirable passage, by A. E. 
Haigh, in The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, 163-165 
Style is a quality of language which communicates (Oiford UniVersity Press, 1886). 
precisely emotions or thoughts, or a system of emotions 

or thoughts, peculiar to the author. Where thought Among the other qualities of the Sophoclean style 
predominates, there the expression will be in prose: one of the most distinctive is the subtlety and intricate 
where emotion predominates, the expression will be delicacy of the phraseology. Sophocles, like Virgil 
indifferently in prose or poetry, except that in the case of ^"'i Tacitus among the Romans, is one of those artists 
overwhelming immediate per^nal emotion the ten- '" language who seem to exult in their power over the 
dency is to find expression in poetry. Style is perfect instrument which they employ, and who love to play 
when the communication of the thought or emotion is experiments with words, to bend them to their will, 
exactly accomplished; its position in the scale of abso- and to strain their capacity to the utmost. He is a 
lute greatness, however, will depend upon the compre- master of those felicitous and artfully chosen phrases, 
if the system of emotbns and thoughts to which tantalize the reader by their beauty and suggest- 
'--- - ■ *■'' iveness, stimulating his curiosiW, while they elude 

exact analysis. . . .Above all he closely resembles 
Virgil in the half-veiled allusiveness of his style. He 
chooses some skilful combination of words, which, be- 
yond its obvious significance, calls to mind yet other 
combinations, and opens out new vistas of thought. 
Various fancies and recollections appear to hover about 
the lines, suggested by the subtlety of the t 



The highest style. Mr Murry suggests, is that where- 
in two current meanings of the words blend; it is a 
combination of the maximum of personality with the 
f impersonality; on the one hand, it is a 
1 of peculiar and personal ' emotions. 



the other, it i; 



mplete projection of this personal ployed; and the language, in such ■ 



, becomes 



■tyle. 



alive with meaning, like an atmosphere quivering with 
diverse-coloured lights. 

The same masterful supremacy over forms of diction 
is shown by Sophocles in many other ways, and especial- 
ly in his bold innovations in grammar, and in his ex- 
tensions and modifications in the meaning of words and 
Ehrases, The licence which he adopts in these matters 
as often been ascribed to the fluid and unformed 
condition of Attic Greek in the fifth century. But 
the fact that similar boldness is displayed by Virgil 
and Tacitus, though dealing with a language which had 
Very few great writers have approximated been fixed and stereotyped by previous usage, would 
the normal mode of feeling: Chaucer and Tolstoy seem to show that liberties of this kind are not con- 
thc only two that immediately occur to me. After fined to any particular stage of literary history, but 

■ ■ ■ ■ are mainly due to the individual bent of the writer's 

genius. No ancient author, however, has carried them 



> the created thing. All good 
achieved by artifice, says Mr. Murry. 
. . .When we distinguish between good styles equally 
achieved by artifice by calling some of them artificial 
and others natural, we are making not so much a 
literary as a scientific or even an ethical judgment; 
we are classifying modes of feeling with reference to a 
normal mode of feeling — common sense, as it was 
called in the eighteenth century. Within its limits 
a useful method of classification; but its limits 



Samuel Butler. 

This last quotation from Mr. Murry's book made me 
recall what I have seen so often in print, and have 
heard stated so often in lectures or speeches, that the 
style of the classical Latin authors was artificial. 
What of itl* If Mr. Murry is right, it would seem that 
certain critics, while they were seeking to condemn 
Latin literature for its artificiality, were in reality prais- 
ing it by admitting, in the very terms of their criticism, 
that the Latin authors had style, in the better sense of 
the word. 

Of special interest to me, also, is Mr. Murry's dictum 
that the highest style is tliat wherein two current 
meanings of the words blend. This made me think at 
once of Sophocles and of Vci^il. I would refer the 
interested reader to my notes on the various passages 
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length than Sophocles. . . .He uses words 
and phrases in their literal and etymological, as opposed 
to their conventional, meaning. He gives a fresh turn 
to well-worn idioms by a change of structure. Lastly, 
he rejoices in those confusions of syntax to which the 
Greek was always prone, and by which one construc- 
tion is suddenly mMged into another. 

. , .There is much more in the language than ap- 
pears upon the mere surface; and in order to appreci- 
ate all the subtle shades of meaning, and all the niceties 
and intricacies of expression, much study is required. 
But the labour is well bestowed, and each fresh perusal 
of his plays reveals some new i>eauty and delicacy of 
phrase which had pre\-iously escaped notice. . . . 

Of the points made in this passage Mr. Haigh gave 
illustrations in footnotes. I may refer here to my 
edition of the Aeneid, Introduction, J 203, and the 
Index, under Elaborate Language. Inverted or Strained 
Expressions, Variations from Familiar Phrases, etc., 
Vergil's Love of (page 542), and under Confusion 
(page 537)- 
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1 with the style of Tacitus there are, 
I think, certain special considerations of which Mr. 
Haigh took no account. For these see my paper, A 
Phase in the Development of Prose Writing Among the 
Romans. Classical Philology 13 (1918), 138-154. 
especially 151 -1 54. 



LATUT m THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL' 

If I had any question in my own mind as to my 
fitness for writing and reading a papef entitled Junior 
High School Latin, or any doubt as to th« necessity of 
writing such a paper, that diffidence and that doubt 
were as nothing compared with what I felt when I 
came quite casually upon an article in The Classical 
Journal headed Latin in the Grades again. 

The present discussion will of necessity be personal, 
for I CM but tell what we are doing here in our two 
Junior High Schools in Pittsburgh; the subject in a 
general and national aspect I do not presume to treat, 
for it has been adequately surveyed by leading classi- 
cists and other educators whose reports have appeared 
in The Classical Journal and The Classical Weekly, 
and in other educational papers (see The Classical 
Weeklv 12.201 for a list of such paper^). 

The opportunity that the Junior High School 
organization afiords of beginning Latin in the Eighth 
Grade gives us three semesters instead of two to antici- 
pate the Senior High School Latin. It is not our 
intention, however, to place the Latin of the tradi- 
tional course back one year, by working over the same 
ground, along the same traditional lines. 

We purpose, rather, not only to minimize the diffi- 
culties of beginning Latin, but also to provide a rich- 
er, broader content that will be a background against 
which we shall develop a course with Dr. Mason D. 
Gray's threefold aim — practical, disciplinary, and 
cultural. Beginners' books in present use have been 
written too much for small numbers of students who 
intend to go to College and too little for the large 
number who study Latin only during one or two years 
of the High School Course. 

The aims and the contents of our Junior High School 
Course are as follows: 



(i) To illuminate the mother tongue. 

We are not teaching Latin as an end in itself. Says 
Dr. Gray (Introductory Lessons in Latin and English, 
Part One, XVII), 

The practical value of syntai depends upon the selection 
of topics, not on the basis of their relative importance 
to a possible student of Caesar, but with the definite 
aim of equipping pupils adequately in EngUsh grammar, 
thus giving to the majority of first year pupils who 
will never read Caesar a most valuable and permanent 
possession that can hardly be gained so well in any 
other way. 

'This paper wss ce^A st the Siitnnlh Annusi McFting of Th( 
Classics! AESociation of (he Atlantic Slstei. at the Univemty of 
Pittsbuigh. April 19. igu. 

<To the lilt there given, by Professar Knapp, add the following^ 
Green, T. Jenn.i, Latin in the Gradei, Education Sj.lS (Januarj, 
l»l6)i Ponien Laneuages in the Junior Hieh School, in the Year 
Book of the Nation^ Society tor the Study of Education. 16,69-71. 



(2) To lay a foundation on which can be built » 
knowledge of other modem languages. The vocabu. 
laiy is chosen with a view to the study of French and 
Spanish, rather than with respect to Caesar alone; 
we believe that the opportunity that the Jimior High 
School affords for three semesters of Latin bdore 
Caesar will make it possible for the work in Caesar to 
take care of itself. We exp>ect that an interest in the 
study of languages will be developed as the result nS 
leading the student to see for himself the very close re- 
lation between Latin and the Romance tongues, 

<3) To make Latin alive by (a) Making a special 
study of Latin derivatives in English; (b) Devctop- 
ing consistently, as a regular part of the work in Latin, 
the study of Latin words and phrases that are fre- 
quently used in English; (c) Studying the life of the 
Roman people — their customs, ideas, ideals, and the 
elements of our civilization that we have derived from 
them; (d) Emphasizing the relation of Latin to the 
terminology of science, mathematics, law, and com- 
mercial studies: (e) Giving the student a reading' 
experience so that he can attack Caesar without drudg- 
ery, 

COURSB 
8 B Grade 

I, Latin and the Romans, 

II, TheLifeoftheRomans: (ijTheRomanPamily; 
(2) Roman House and Furniture— Clay Models made 
in Correlation with the Art Department; (3) Childreo 
and Education ; (4) Latin Names and their Mearungs; 
(5) Dress and Personal Adornments; (6) Amusements; 
(7) The Roman Religion (Family Religion. State 
Religion, Religious Rit«s); (8) Funeral Customs; (<ll 
Roman Myths and L^ends (Romulus, Numa Pompi- 
lius, Tarquinius, Coriolanus, Cindnnatus. Horatius, 
Virginia). 

Bibliography: Webster, Ancient History; Breasted, 
Ancient Times; Johnston, Private Life of the Romans; 
Atkinson, European Begirmings of American History; 
Atkinson. Coriolanus; Quiller-Couch, Historical Talts 
from Shakespeare; Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome; 
Paxson, Handbook for Latin Clubs, 

III, Latin Words and Phrases in Everyday Life. 

IV, Vocabulary— practical rather than military, 

V, Inflection: (l) Declensions, First, Second, and 
Third Declensions of nouns and adjectives in the 
nominative, genitive, and accusative, singular and 
plural; (2) Conjugations, present, imperfect, and future 
of the four eonji^ations. 

VL Syntax: (1) Review of English parts of speech: 
(2) Subject and predicate nominative; (3) Accusative 
of direct object; (4) Genitive, possessive; (s) Agree- 
ment of adjectives; (6) Agreement of verbs. 

VII. Numerals, to 25. 

VIJI. Derivatives. Stories of interesting word- 
derivations. 

S A Grade 
1, The Life of the Romans: (i) Slaves and Clients; 

(2) Commerce and Industry; {3) Roman Architecture— 
The Roman Forum; {4) Roman Roads — Via AppU; 
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(5) How a Roman Spent his Day ; (6) The Roman Amy. 
II. Latin Words and Phrases in Everyday Life, 
in. Vocabulary — practical. 

IV. Inflection: (i) Declensions, (a) First, Second, 
and Third Declensions of nouns complete, (b) Adjective 
declensions completed, (c)Pourthand Fifth Declensions; 
(?) Conjugations, <a) Perfect, pluperfect, future perfect 
active, (b) Passive, entire, (c) Infinitives, present, 
active and passive, (d) Participles, present active and 
perfect passive; (3) Comparison of adjectives and 
adverbs. 

V. Syntax: (1) Dative of indirect .object; (a) 
Dative with adjectives; (3) Ablative of means or in- 
strument; (4) Ablative of cause; (5) Ablative of time; 

(6) Ablative in company with; (7) Ablative of manner; 
(8) Ablative of place where; (9) Ablative of place from 
which; (10) Ablative after comparatives; (11) Abla- 
tive after numerals; (iz) Accusative as subject of the 
infinitive; (13) Accusative of duration of time and 
extent of q>ace; (14) Agreement of predicate adjective 
after complementary infinitive. 

VI. CBrdinalnumerals,25-IOO;ardinaIs, ist to loth. 

VII. Derivatives. 

p B Grade 

I. The Life of the Romans: (i) Great Men of 
Rome— Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, Horace, Augustus 
Caesar, the Gracchi, Sdpio Atricanus, Livy, Tacitus; 
(2) Great Women of Rome: Their Influence on Political 
Life. 

II. Latin Words and Phrases in Everyday Life, 
m. Vocabulary— military. 

IV. Inflection: (i) Declensions, (a) Demonstrative 
pronouns and adjectives, (b) Relative and interroga- 
tive pronouns, (c) Personal and reflexive pronouns, 

(d) Indefinite pronouns; (2) Conjugations, (a) Parti- 
ciples, complete, (b) Infinitives, complete, (e) Sub- 
junctives, active and passive, (d) Deponent verbs, 

(e) Irrtgular verbs. 

V. Syntax: (i) Genitive and ablative, descriptive; 
(2) Genitive, partitive; <3) Dative, of possessor; 
(4) Dative, of service: (5) Dative, with verbs; (6) 
Dative, with compounds of sum; (7) Ablative of speci- 
fication; (8) Ablative of degree of difference; {9) 
Ablative with deponents; (10) Ablative absolute; 
(11) Indirect Discourse; (la) Purpose clauses; <I3) 
Result clauses; {14) Relative clause of purpose; {15) 
Sequence of tenses; (16) Subjunctive after verbs of 
fearing; (17) Cuw-clauses; (18) Indirect question; 
(19) Substantive clauses. 

VI. Derivatives. 

p A Grade 
(This 9 A Grade is not the Senior H^h School 9 A— 
but a Junior High School final Fourth Semester). 

I. Syntax: (i) Gerund and Gerundive; (a) Wishes; 
{3) Conditions: (4) Subordinate clauses in Indirect 
Discourse; {5) Supine in um; (6) Imperative (present 
active forms only). 

II. Reading: Fabulae Faciles; Viri Romae; Junior 
Latin Book— Nepos, History (based upon Livy); 
Fables; Rolfe and Dennison, Junior Latin Book; 
Plays. 

In the class-room is a reference copy of Johnston's 



Private Life of the Romans, and we make our classes 
acquainted with most of the familiar aspects of Roman 
life by such adaptations as the following. 

THE FAMILY—FAMJLIA 

The English word family usually means a group 
consisting of husband, wife, and children. The Latin 
word fomiiia, however, is much broader in its meaning. 
Those persons made up the Roman familin who were 
subject to the authority of the Head of the House 
{Pater Famitias). These persons might make a host 
in themselves, wife, unmarried dauehters, sons real or 
adopted, married or unmarried, with their wivts, sons, 
unmarried daughters, etc. 

The word familia was also very commonly I'sed in a 
slightly wider sense to include, in addition to the per- 
sons named above, all the slaves and clients belonging 
to the Pater Familias or acquired and used by the per- 
sons under his authority. In a still wider and more 
important sense the word is applied to a large groi p 
of related persons, the gens, consisting of all th; hou-e- 
hold who derived their descent through males from a 



The Pater Familias lost the control of his daughter 
when she married, as she then came under the Pater 
Familias of her husband. He might emancipate a son 
or an unmarried daughter, who then became the head of 
a new family, but this was very rare. 

The Pater Familias had absolute power over his 
children and over the members of his family. He 
decided whether or not the new bom child should be 
reared; he punished what he regarded as misconduct 
with punishment as severe as banishment, slavery, 
and death. Custom, however, put many checks upon 
the authority of the Pater Familias. Custom, not law, 
obliged the Pater Familias to call a council of relatives 
and friends when he contemplated inflicting severe 
punishment upon his children, and public opinion 
obliged him to abide by their verdict. 

THE DOM US 

The Roman house did not show as many different 
types as does the American house of the present time. 
The Roman house in all times and among all classes 
had certain main features that were never changed. 

The earliest Roman house was the model from which 
all later forms took their design. It goes back to the 
simple farm life of early times, when all members of the 
household — father, mother, children, and dependents- 
lived in one large room Whether, the atrium. In this 
room the meals were cooked, the table was spread, all 
indoor work was performed, the sacrifices were offered 
to the Lares (the nousehold gods), and at night a space 
was cleared in which to spread the hard beds. The 
primitive house had no chimney, the smoke escaping 
through a hole in the middle of the roof. Rain could 
enter where the smoke escaped and from this fact the 
hole was called the imptuvium; just beneath it a basin 
(coMpluvium) was hollowed out in the floor to catch 
the water for domestic purposes. 

There were no windows, at first, all natural light 
coming through the imptmiiunt and the door. There 
was but one door. 

The Greeks seemed to have furnished the idea next 
adopted by the Romans— a court at the rear of the 
atrium, open to the sky, surrounded by rooms, and set 
with flowers, trees, and shrubs. The open space had ' 
columns around it, and often a fountain in the middle. 
This court was called the perislylium. 

The outstanding feature of the 8 B course lies in the 
fact that we hand to pupils, daily, typewritten sheets 
covering the work to be done. There is very intensive 
concentration on the complements (predicate nomina- 1 
live and object), since the study of cases is, for many MC 
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weeks, limited to the study of the nominative and the 
accusative of the first three declensions. We intro- 
duce the genitive only after knowledge of am um, em, 
as, 01, fi, and o endings and their uses has become 
more or less automatic— a grasp which, Tenth Grade 
teachers complain, is by no means to be taken for 
granted in the case of many students of Caesar. 

Similarly, we have restricted the verb-inflections 
and syntax to the present, imperfect, and future tenses 
of the four conjugations. 

With these made-in-the-Jurtior-High- School daily 
lesson-sheets as a text we have proved to our satis- 
faction that students of the 8 B Grade, upon promotion 
t'l the 8 A Grade, can actually handle our regular Latin 
te^t-book and compfete it in the 9 B Grade. 

We are approaching — modestly and as j;et afar off — 
the Junior High School goal that Professor Gonzalez 
I.oilge has defined thus (School and Society 1.304); 
. . .what I have in mind is. in reality, a study of 
Latin life and civilization around a twead of Latin 
language. I should hope that at the end of such a 
course the pupil who took it would have a permanent 
possession in the form of a broad point of view and 
appreciation of ancient Ufe. I should expect him to 
have sufficient knowledge of Latin to be able to proceed 
to the reading of Caesar or whatever else was used in 
the upper high school with ease and rapidity. I should 
e'pect him to have a more intelligent and accurate 
acquaintance with the niceties of English usage. Such 
a course would be cultural and also disciphnaiy and, 
at the same time, an adequate preparation for further 

Irwin Avknuk Juniob HiCb School, Harriet E. KeLLY 
PinSBUHCH. P*. 

REVIEW 

Hellenic History. By George Willis Botsford. New 

York: The Macmillan Company {1922). Pp. 520. 

»4>». 

This is a posthumous work by Professor Botsford, 
who died in December, 1917. The manuscript, left 
among his papers, was published under the editorship 
of his son, Mr. Jay Barrett Botsford, Instructor in 
History at Brown University, who had already collabora- 
te with his father on a book called A Brief History of 
the World. The editor also acknowledges the assist- 
ance of several of his father's pupils and friends in the 
preparation of the biblit^raphies, illustrative material, 
and index. 

Unfortunately, no mention is made in the Preface of 
the fact that nearly a quinquennium had intervened 
between the writing of the manuscript and the appear- 
ance of the book. This is manifestly an injustice to the 
author, whoceitainly would haveavailedhtmself of the 
investigations of that period in the final draft of the 
work. Moreover, the manner in which the work has 
been carried out docs an even greater injustice to the 
painstaking methods for which Profcs.sor Botsford was 
noted, since many of the numerous mistakes which mar 
the book would have been eliminated by the author, 
had he hved to place the manuscript in the hands of the 
printer. More reprehensible yet is the fact tliat the 
proof-reading, especially of the notes and the bibli- 
ographies, has been careless in the extreme. There is 



surely no excuse for such slovenly work, which is » 
pecially noticeable in the garbling of foreign names and 
titles of books, some of which have been mutikt«d 
quite beyond recognition (as on pages lol, 460, 474), 
In reading the book, therefore, one must feel sympathy 
tor the distinguished author, whose well-known accu- 
racy is disgraced by such mistakes, which havennpUK 
in a work professing to be scholarly or intended to be 
used in University classes. 

However, despite all such drawbacks, much can .be 
said in praise of the plan and the contents of the Hellmic 
History. Here, at last, we have an attractive and well- 
balanced, if not altogether authoritative, work of 
Collegiate grade by an American historian of emintnce. 
Heretofore, with the possible exception of Proffssw 
Bury's History of Greece, we have had no texl-hx* 
on the subject which is exactly adapted to Coll^ 
classes. And Bury's work, with all its excellencies, is 
too extended in its one-voliune edition and too coO' 
densed in its School edition, and withal is too political 
in character to supply fuUy the demands of an advanced 
text-book. On the whole, the Hellenic History show 
the grasp, insight, and attractive style characteristic 
of the author's other historical works. In three distinct 
ways, moreover, it differs from all other text-books d 
Greek history. 

In the firsc place, political and military history is not 
the main theme. The book aims to be a symmetricsl 
survey of the activities of the Greek people from their 
primitive beginnings down to 30 B. C.. broadly viewed 
from the historical standpoint. It represents, as we 
read in the Preface', "an effort to combine political, 
economic, social, and cultural history in one synthesis, 
centering attention on those factors which have con- 
tributed essentially to modem civilization". This 
intention has been carried out, even though it has 
necessitated the compression or the omission of many 
topics prominent in most other histories. Of the 
thirty chapters fully one-half are concerned with the 
humanistic aspects of the Greeks — society, literature, 
art, thought, and general culture. Thus the political 
story of the change from monarchy to democracy in 
Athens occupies one chapter, of 32 pages (102-123), 
while the intellectual awakening of Pre-Pereian Athens 
occupies two chapters, of 33 pages (124-135, 136-1;;}. 
While the story of the War with Persia and Carthage 
is compressed into a single chapter, of 20 pages (169- 
1 89) , the account of the Age of Pericles is expanded into 
four chapters, of 65 pages (234-247, 248-257, 258-374. 
275-299). which treat the period from the standpoints 
of imperialism, democracy, society and public works, 
thought, culture, and character. The Age of the War 
Heroes — 479-461 B. C. — is treated in two chapters, rf 
43 pages, one political and economic (190-212). the 
other social and cultural (a 1 3-237) . Alexander's 
conquests occupy 15 pages (445-460), while the culturt 
of the Hellerustic Age occupies 3^ (475-4981' Great 
attention is given to character- sketches, some of whicb 
are masterly, as, for example, those of Euripides. 
Socrates, Thucydides, Dionysius I, Plato. Aristotle, 
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Philip, and DemosthencE. Others, however, are too 
short. Others, again, we miss entirely. Thus Pelo- 
pidas and Timoleon, two of the greatest Greeks, are 
merely mentioned, while the sketches of Epaminondas 
and Dionysius II are exceedingly brief. Of course the 
incorporation of the cultural achievements of the Greek 
people in a history of Greece will he depreciated by the 
technical historian for whom political events form the 
staple of historical narrative. Such an one will say 
that the phenomena of art, literature, and philosophy 
should be left to specialists to analyze, and will recom- 
mend the reader to the handbooks of Gardner, Jebb, 
and Burnet, rather than to Botsford (compare Ferguson, 
American Historical Review a8.8o [October, 1923)). 
In the next place, in order to attain this symmetry of 
treatment, many striking compressions occur, especially 
in the accounts of war? and battles and of military 
leaders. Though this is, on the whole, an excellent 
innovation, the process at tim^ is carried to extremes. 
The battle of Thermopylae is told in twelve lines {180), 
and the story of the disaster of the Sicilian Expedition 
and the treason of Alcibiades (318-321) — the most 
dramatic episode recounted by Thucydides — is wholly 
inadequate. The spectacular tall of Athens after 
Aegospotairi is told with little dramatic skill (327- 
328). The accounts of the changes wroi^ht in military 
tactics by Epaminondas (365), which made Leuctra 
and Mantinea possible, and in Philip's phalanx (383- 
384), which won the day at Chaeronea, are all too 
shoit. Of the latter battle, one of the landmarks of 
universal history, the author merely says (390): 
"In the battle of Chaeronea, Boeotia, he <Philip> 
routed their forces". The greatest compression is seen 
in the account of Alexander's conquests, a subject 
which always arouses the attention of the dullest class. 
Fifteen pages tell the story from the crossing of the 
Hellespont to Alexander's death in Babylon. Of the 
siege of Tyre, the most famous of ancient history, and 
that of Gaza, the author merely says (447): "This 
campaign <that of l5sus> involved the capture of 
Tyre and of Gaza by siege". In the account of Alex- 
ander's Indian campaign no mention is made of Poms, 
or the battle of the Hydaspes, though the latter is 
described fiUly by Plutarch from letters written by 
Alexander himself, and is regarded by most historians 
as Alexander's greatest military exploit. 

In the third place, the most striking feature of the 
book, one which differentiates it from every other School 
history, is the presentation of the source-material at 
the bottomof each page to guarantee the statements and 
the inferences of the text. This feature makes the 
book of inestimable value not only to every teacher, 
but also to every serious student in his collateral 
reading and training in the method of historical writing. 
The relative value of such source-material Is also often 
indicated. 

The work throughout is characterized by the author's 
well-known pleasing English style, which is uniformly 
straightforward and lucid. It is often epigrammatic in 
its condensation, as on page 497: "Whereas Theocritus 
stands at thethreshold cf Alexandrian life, Cailimachus 
occupies its inmost shrine". Again, it reaches poetic 



heights, as in these two gems: "Whereas Plato gives 
inspiration, Aristotle conveys knowledge. The one 
soars above the clouds, the other keeps his feet firmly 
on earth" (443). "Casting off from traditional moor- 
ings, he <Euripides> pilots mankind over the surging 
seas of thought and emotion; he bares the storm- 
tossed heart; but his ship reaches no haven. . ." 
(332). At times a fondness for classical terminology is 
displayed, when the author uses words which, even 
when he explains them, remain strange to the average 
English reader: e.g. ochlocracy (290, 317), diobely 
{325, n. 24), periodology {433), theatrocracy (330), 
Athidc^rapher (431), penestae (400), latifundia (401}, 
ethos (436}, Orphists (for the usual Orphics, 439 and 
n. 27). The sensible plan of Latinizing Greek names is 
followed, thot^h not consistently, for we find some 
Greek, and some hybrid ones. Frequently the abbre- 
viations are hard to understand, e.g. £GD. (81, n. 1), 
SGDI, (469, n. 18), Ergzb. (416, n. 10; 421, n. 27). 

The historical judgments given are generally sound, 
e.g. those on Dionysius I (379), on the clear-cut issue 
between the Hellenes and Philip (392), on oligarchy 
and democracy as two types of Republic (412 ff.), 
on the authorship of the Oxyrhynchus Hellenica 
(435, and n. 20), and on the guilt of Demosthenes 
(452). However, the author at times is forgetful 
of the historian's impartiality and turns advocate: 
e.g. on the authorship of the Homeric poems, where he 
presents in substance as the more reasonable the "Uni- 
tarian" view as opposed to thatoftheWolfians {Christ, 
Jebb, Robert, Wilamowitz, etc.); on Themistocles, 
whom he calls "the greatest of the Greeks" (206); 
and in the statement that human freedom is "the 
greatest gift of Hellas to mankind" (437). Perhaps 
the least satisfactory judgment is the one on Alex- 
ander, whose absolutism, first shown during the visit 
to the oasis of Siwe (447), the author regards as the 
"product of his own experiences" (466-467), In 
fact, he unequivocally champions the traditional view, 
represented by Kaerst and others, that Alexander 
aimed at conquering the world and demanded to be 
worshipped as a god, though Droysen denied the former 
and Niese limited his conquests to the Persian bounds 
and found his claim to divine honor fabulous (His- 
torische Zeitschrift, 79 [1891], I f,). While Niebuhr 
and Grotc believed in Alexander's mad ambition and 
vainglory, Kaerst (Geschiehte des Hellenismu^. 1921) 
thinks Ihat he merely incorporated ideas which were 
the fruit of long historical development. Notwith- 
standing the lack of conclusive criteria, therefore. 
Professor Botsford sums up the matter by saying 
{451-452): ". . . .and although he remains the most 
dazzling figure in military annals, it cannot be soberly 
stated that the worldliest through his premature 
death". 

If the historical judgments are generally reasonable, 
the same cannot always be said of the statements of 
fact, many of which are easily disproven and others are 
open to question. Out of the great number of such 
statements we shall call attention only to a few typical 
ones. Professor Botsford is right in differentiating j 1 ^ 
Britain from the Cassiterides {63). despite the inde- , 
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ddve evidence of Herodotus and Strabo, on whose 
authority the two are eenerally identified (e.g. by 
T. R. Holmes. Ancient Britain [1907). Appendix, 
483-498}; and no fault will be found with his calling 
theEtruscans"decadent Minoans" (187). Ontheother 
hand, his assertion {149) that "the chief function of the 
oracle at Delphi was not to reveal the future" will be 
objected to by every student of Greek religion, and the 
exaggerated authority given to the historical parts 
of Aristotle's Constitution of the Athenians in reference 
to the evolution of democracy from the time of the 
Council of the Four Hundred (108) down to Aris- 
tides (204) will be discounted. The idea that the 
Persian Wars would not have ended if Persia had won 
Salamis and Plataea (190) is reasonable, for "there were 
Greek communities that would have shed their last 
drop of blood" in the fight for freedom; but the asser- 
tion that Them^pylae gave evidence of that fact is 
illogical, for the heroism of Leonidas and his men was 
merely the outgrowth c£ the Spartan military system. 
The picture of Europe in the event of Persian victory 
as "a mere appanage of Asia" is inconceivable. The 
greatest fact between Plataea and the advent of Peri- 
cles — 479-461 B. C. — was certainly the origin and the 
growth of the Delian League, whose importance would 
have been better shown had the chapter on The Age 
of the War Heroes been entitled The Rise of the Delian 
League. Thestatement that the idea of asymmetrically 
laid out city was first conceived by the Milesian Hippo- 
damus and applied to Pericles's reconstruction of the 
Piraeus (a66) is discredited by Herodotus's account of 
Babylon. In stating the causes of the Peloi>on- 
nesian War (301 f.), too much prominence is given 
(in following Thucydides) to the Megarian decree and to 
fear of Athens— the latter was certainly less in 43a 
than in 446 B. C— and far too little to the economic 
causes, as worked out by Grundy and others. The 
fact is that, if Athens had succeeded in controlling the 
grain supply of Italy and Sicily, she would have had the 
Peloponnesian allies literally by the throat. The 
statement that Pericles's attitude toward the war 
may only "be inferred from circumstances" (303) 
is disproved by Thuc>-dides himself, who in the 
speeches attributed to Pericles makes it perfectly clear 
that the latter willed the war. The Social War, which 
so aided the designs of Philip, is merely mentioned 
{384, 385, n. 7). The author is lukewarm in regard to 
the theory of Jones (Malaria and Greek History, 
mentioned 401, n. 16) that malaria had a marked 
effect on the racial vitality of Greece. The battle of 
Issus was not fought "in a narrow plain hemmed in 
by forests" (446), but in a plain bounded by mountains 
and the sea. 

Perhaps in the field of art the author shows the least 
famiUarity, as a very few misstatements, chosen al- 
most at random, will disclose. In the chapter on The 
Minoan Age (8-30) finds from Crete are sadly mixed 
with those from Mycenaean sites of the mainland. 
The Doric order is said to be "a growth from Minoan 
elements" (138), without any regard to Egyptian in- 
fluence. The Tenean Apollo is said to be in Boston 
(141). That the stuccoed and painted limestone of the 



temples of Syracuse and Acragas "wanted the refined 
beauty of marble" (Jio) is questionable. That the 
curves of Greek columns were "probably not comjratal 
mathematically" (270) is a statement which should be 
modified by the study of optics applied to Greek anld- 
tectiu-e by Pennethome, Penrose, and our own Good- 
year. Inst«ad of there being only two badly mutiliud 
heads by Skopas from Te^ea (425), Mendel later dis- 
covered two others there, and, in addition, thetorsods 
female figure draped as an Amazon, and another head 
on the same scale which probably belongs to it, as boili 
are in Parian marble (Bulletin de Correspondantt 
Hdlenique 25 [1901!, 257 f. and Plates IV-VIlll, 
Praxiteles is known to have worked in bronze as veil 
as in marble (425); Pliny, H. N. 35-69-71, gives a list 
of his bronze works. The Apoxyomenus of the Vatican 
certainty does not represent the style of Lysippns 
(425), except in a very diluted form, whatever we may 
think of the statue of Agias {426, n. 3) as the norm of 
Lysippan art. 

The cuts are well-chosen and good. Perhaps it 
would have been better to follow the system used in 
Breasted's Ancient Times of giving fuller l^ends to 
such photographs. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Hellenic 
History, despite the fact that it contains mudi to 
criticise, will meet a cordial reception among CoUe^ 
teachers of ancient history, as it is an interesting and 
well-balanced, if not altogether trustworthy, account of 
the Greek people. 
Univhhs.iv of PBNNSVI.VAN1A waltbr Woodbubv Hyde 
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Academic des Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres — May- 
June, Note sur Julius Priscus Pr^fet du Prtloire d* 
Gordien, Edouard Cuq; Note Compl^entaire sur 
les Bas-Reliefs U^couverts k Ath^nes dans le Mur de 
Thimistocle, Th. Homolle [for these see The Classi- 
cal Weekly is.joo-sioj; Un Pr^tendu Fragmenlde 
Plaute en Onciale dii (IV) Sifcle, Emile Chatelaio. 

American Anthropologist — April-June, The Compo- 
sition of Rome Ancient Bronze in the Dawn of the 
Art of Metallurgy [distrusses bronzes from Gr««, 
Phoenicia, Etruria, and Crete). 

Church Quarterly Review — April, A Philosopher to his 
Wife: Porphyry ad MarceUam, W. J. Ferrar [Por- 
phyry, the Neo-Platonist, delayed the triumph of 
Christianity ; yet he owed soinething to Christianity, 
and it owes much to himj.-^july. Language atid 
Style in the New Testament, F, P. Cheetham.— 
Oct.. The Trinities of Non-Christian Religions, 
F. Harold Smith jincludes reference to Hermes 
Trismegistus, Philo, Plato, and Numenius|; Judaism 
and Hellenism, G. H. Box [the author seeks to do 
justice to both the Hellenic and the Hebraic elemaits 
in Christianity: the present tendency, he thinks, is 
to overemphasijie the Hellenic element). 

C>6ttinj;ische Gclehrte Anzetgen — July-Sept., Reviews, 
by Al. Pohlenz, of Karl Reinhardt, Poseidooios, J. 
lieinemann, Poseidonios' Metaphysische Schrifteo, 
and Hans Strache, Der Eklekticismus des Antiochfa 
von Askalon; Reviews, by Hermann Frankel, of 
Franz Domseiff, Pindars Stil, and Pindar, tW- 
setzt und Erlautert. •-'' '■; v^" vv'-y^^ 
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Indian Review — Oct.. Great Eclipses Knownin History, 
Jivanvi Jamshedji Modi [refers to eclipses associated 
wi-^ Thales, Xerxes, Pericles, Aemilius Paulus, and 
Drusus]. 

Isis — Aug. , The Development of Trigonometric Methods 
down to the Close of the XVth Century, John 
David Bond Imentions several Greek matheniaticiansl- 

Lutheran Church Review — July, Notes on New Testa- 
ment Greek, Robert C. Horn |a comparison of some 
New Testament usages with those of the Greek 
papyri]. 

National Geographic Magazine — Nov., A Sketch of the 
GeographimI History of Asia Minor, Sir William 
Ramsay [an interesting, instructive article, dealing 
largely with the classical period). 

New York Herald— June 25, One Man's View of Vergil, 
H. L. Pangbom [a very favorable review of Tenney 
Prank, Verigil: A Biography]; The City That Tried 
to be Rome, Helen Augur [an account of Veii, in- 
cluding recent discoveries on its site). — Oct. 15, 
Autumn Wanderlust and Some Travel Books, 
Ruth Kedgie Wood [mentions Greek Lands and 
Letters', Francis G. AUinson and Anne C. E. Allin- 
sonj; Reviews, under the caption In the Realm of 
Adtumn Art Books, by Christian Brinton, of Ernst 
Buschor, Greek Vase Painting, translated by G. 
C. Richards, and of E. Douglas Van Buren, Figura- 
tive Terracotta Revetments in Etruria and Latiura, 

New York Times — April 30, Menander as a Greek 
Moli^, Brander \tatthews (review of the transla- 
tion, in the Loeb Classical Library', of the Principal 
Fragments of Menander, by Francis G. AllinsQn. 
The reviewer, a professor of English at Columhia 
University, concludes that, "if Terence is only a 
half Menander, Menander is not even a half Moli- 
dre"). — Sept. 10, Seneca, Philosopher and Poet, 
Brander Matthews (reviews of Richard Mott Gum- 
mere, Seneca the Philosopher and his Modern 
Message, and of F. L. Lucas, Seneca and Elizabethan 
Tragedy. The review of the former book is favor- 
able: gaps in the other book are pointed out). — Oct. 
8, The World of Art [includes a very favorable 
review of Ernst Buschor, Greek Vase Painting, 
translated by G. C. Richards). 

Pedagogical Seminary^ — June. The Historical Back- 
ground of Medieval Intellectual Interests [an 
attempt "to point out the more important historical 
causes for the decline of the scientific interests and 
activities of the. Hellenic world"|. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia Naiionale dei Lincei — 
Nov., 1931, Orazio e I'lnvidia, G. Lumbroso; I'Opcra 
delle Missioni Archeologiche Italiane in Oriente, 
L. Pemier. 

Revista de Ciendas Juridicas y Sociales — July-Sept., 
Doctrinas Filosof Co- Juridicas de Platon, Santiago 
Daurella y Rull [the author divides Plato's doctrines 
into (1) those involving the individual, {2) those 
affecting the group. In this article, one of a scries, 
he discusses Plato's views on "La persona y sus 
derechos", comparing them with modem theory and 
practice). 

Revue de rAfriq|ue du Nord — April, Les Avocats de la 
Rome Republicaioe et Imp^riale [a lively and read- 
able artide). 

Revue de Philosophic — July- Aug.. Review, by J' 
Mangers, of Nic. Pfeiller, Die Klugheit in der Ethik 
von Aristoteles und Thomas von Aquin. 

Revue Universitaire — June, Chronique du Mois, 
Andr^ Balz [that the Classics may not be invaded 
by non-essentials, higher standards should be ex- 
acted); Bulletin de I Enseignement Secondaire des 



Jeunes Filles, J. P. Crouzet ben-Aben.— July, 
Echos [under the subhead "Une opinion allemande 
Eur les humanit^s", the author quotes from L'Avenir, 
a review devoted to socialism, an article written in 
191 1 by the German socialist Franz Mehring. 
Mehring emphasized the effect of a classical trainii^ 
on such men as Lessing, Winckelmann, and Goethe, 
insisted that the ancient classical lanpuages are the 
most efficacious means of developin|: tne capacity to 
think, and attributed to the classical Gymnasium 
the progress in all sciences, even in 'the most modem 
of ^1 sciences, socialism']. — Oct., La RSforme de 
1 'Enseignement Secondaire devant la Chambre, 
Maurice Lacroix [the question of the proper place of 
Greek and Latin is the leading problem of the 
Chambre des Deputes in the matter of educational 
reform. The 'Modems' pay high tribute to the 
Humanities, and wish to maintam the old classical 
curriculum, but side by side with one in which 
Modem Languages replace the ancient; the Classics 
of France, they urge, should bestudied beside thoseof 
Greece and Rome or in place of them. The classi- 
cists would accept "beside", but not "inst«ad ot", 
in this programme I . — Nov., La Riforme, etc., 
completed The FM^ration des Professeurs de Lycfe 
had voted, on the question whether Latin should be 
obligatory. Yeas 1,821, Noes 346; on whether it 
should be obligatory in the Fourth Class, Yeas 

?19. Noes 655. M. Berard, Minister of Public 
nstruclion, would make Latin obligatory for four 
years, and optional thereafter; he would prefer that 
it be maintained throughout the course]; Chronique 
du Mois, AndrS Balz [the author thinks that French 
institutions of higher learning in general are suffering 
from embarrassingly large registrations; the Section 
Gr^co-Latine is particularly popular. But such 
studies are studies for the ilite onlj;; to-dav every- 
body "veut fitre de I'^lite"]; Bulletin de I' Enseigne- 
ment Secondaire des Jeunes Filles, J. P. Crouzet ben- 
Ahen [the writer rejoices over M. Berard's decision 
to adapt his proposed reforms to the education not 
only ot boys, but of girls — among the latter the 
Humanities are objects of increasing favor); Textes 
et Documents : Lettre de M. le Ministre <de 
I'Instruction Publique> auit Pr&idents des Com- 
missions de 1 'Enseignement du S^nat et de la Chambre 
[pleads the cause of the Classics; proposes that for 
four years all students shall follow the same pro- 
gramme, including four years of Latin and two of 
Greek; that then, when they are sufficiently mature, 
they ^lall be allowed to choose between ancient and 
modem languages for the last two years of their 
course); Echos et Nouvelles: Le Latin k I'Ecole 
Primaire [an argument that all social classes should 
have a chance to share in the privileges now re- 
served to the well-to-do, and so a proposal that in the 
Free Schools children shall, in their twelfth year, be 
taught Latin, by the teacher, if the teacher is 
competent to do so, otherwise by the Cur6 or the 
Pasteur). 



HuNTEB College. 
New York 



E. Adelaide Hahn 



THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 

The I6gth meeting of The Oassical Club of Phila- 
delphia washeld on Friday, January 5, with 38 members 

The 'Classicist in Business' was in evidence, in a 
contribution from one of the members, an officer of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, now resident in 
Chicago, though still retaining active membership in 
the Club. This contribution, read, in the absence of 
the author, by the Secretary, was a particularly grace- 
ful variation in verse on the theme of Horace, Carm. 
3-13- uLin^:'!] 
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The paper of the evening was read by Professor A. L. 
Wheeler, of Bryn Mawr College, on Some Topics from 
the Biography of Ovid. It was the outcome of re- 
searches miade by the author in all possible sources 
of information coQcerning Ovid's life, as part of his 
attempt to prepare an adequate biography of the poet. 
This biography will appear as the introduction to the 
translation of the Tnstia and the Episttilae ex Ponto 
which Professor Wheeler is preparing for the Loeb 
Classical Library. The paper was of unusual interest, 
and was exactly what might have been eicpected from 
the great learning, untiring energy, and literary skill of 
its author. 

B, W. Mitchell, Secretary 



■A to destroy them 

H. W. WiLEV 



A MODERN RDSO 

Once upon a time there lived at Rome a certain 
Ruso. with literary ambitions. He was at first de- 
servedly unable to get an audience for his readings of 
his own productions. But. being a man of means, 
he hit upon an expedient to remedy the defect. He 
lent money to persons who would not be able to pay 
their debt, and, when they failed to pay, he renewed 
the note or forgave the interest, on condition that they 
should come to hear him read his writings. The 
debtors listened with resignation such as that of a 
captive stretching out his throat for the priest's sacri- 
ficial knife. This, apparently, is the picture presented 
by Horace, Serm. 1.3.86-89, when he says that, if 
your friend has committed some slight fault, 

odisti et fugis ut Rusonem debitor aeris, 
qui nisi, cum Iristcs misero venere Kalendae, 
mercedem aut nununos unde unde extricat, 

amaras 
porrecto iugulo historias captivus ut audit. 

Ruso seems to have reappeared on earth in Buenos 
Aires, for a dispatch from that city by Associated Press 
Mail, dated November 16, 1932, reads as follows: 
"An inmate of the national penitentiary recently com- 
plained bitterly of the cruelty to whirfi the prisoners 
were subjected by the governor of the establishment. 
A representative of La Nacion, who was sent to investi- 
gate the charge, was sympathetically received by the 
kindly and gentle governor, who explained that his 
treatment of the prisoners was marked by extreme con- 
sideration. It was only when the governor confessed 
that upon occasions he read poetry of his own com- 
position to the prisoners that the mystified reporter was 
able to guess at the origin of the denunciation". 

Truly there is nothing new; even M. Coup's slogan 
was anticipated by Livy, 22.39. 12, in the exhortation 
of Fabius to Pauius; Meliores prudentiores constant!- 
ores nos tempus diesque facit. 

Umvbksitv or Pknnsvlva ~ 



Roland G. Kent 



THE EFFECT OF FIRE OK GRANITE 

1 notice \p The Classical Weekly 16.73-76, 96, 
references, in papers by Messrs. Sage, Horn, and Beal, 
to the effect of heat on stones of various kinds, and on 
volcanic glass. 

It was my good fortune to see a very brilliant ex- 
position of this phenomenon during the great fire in 
Boston, in November, 1872. The epizootic in Boston 
had put all the horses out of commission, and to 
Harvard students had been assigned the task of drawing 
the fire engines of Cambridge during the prevalence of- 
this disease among the horses. I was one of the Ixiys 
that dragged a fire engine from Cambridge to Boston, 
and, therefore, had an extraordinarily fine view of the 
conflagration. It was soon noticed tliat, when the 
water was turned upon the heated granite blocks of the 
buildings, they scaled oS as if split by some unseen and 
invincible force. If there was a granite column, it was 
soon cut in two. Instead of the water helping to pre- 



serve the granite buildings, i 
speedily. 

WooDWAKD Burjiim:. 
Waebihctoh. D C. 

Dr, Wiley's interesting note has set r . 
again, of a matter that came to my mind as Professor 
Sage's paper (The Classical Weekly 16.73-76) 
was pasiring through the press. Professor Rodolfo 
Lanciani, in his delightful book. Ancient Rome in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries ^(Houghton MifRin Com- 

Bkny, 1889), has a chapter entitled Police and Fire 
epartments (206-230). On pages|2 1 7-22 1 , he speaks 
of the frequency of fires in ancient Rome, and of the 
terrible destruction wrought by them. Everybody 
will remember, in this connection, Juvenal's description, 
3.197-233 (see The Classical Weekly 14.121). 
On page 319, Professor Lanciani wrote as foUon's: 

"In all these reports of fires, however, there is one 
thing which I fail to understand, and that is how fire 
could have attacked, injured, or altogether destroyed 
edifices built of marble and bronze, without a particle 
of timber or other combustible matter. Tate, for 
instance, the Pantheon of Agrippa. which ancient writers 
assert was twice burnt, — once under Titus, once under 
Trajan. There is not an aXoTa of it capable of catching 
fire; not even French petroleurs could do the slightest 
harm to it. It is also a mystery to me how the Colos- 
seum could have been set into a blaze by a thunderbolt, 
on August 33, A.D. 217, and that it should have taten 
not less than six years to repair the damage. Still, 
the fact'is proved by the testimony of Dion Cassius 
(butviii.25), by the coins of Severus Alexander, showing 
the view of the restored amphitheatre, and by the 
amphitheatre itself, the upper tiers of which appear to 
have been rebuilt in haste, with materials taken from 
other edifices". 

Perhaps we have an answer to the thing that puzzled 
Professor Lanciani, in the various discussions in The 
Classical Weekly, concerning the effect of fire 
upon stone. It may very well be that Professor Lan- 
ciani was not entirely correct in saying that the build' 
ings to which he refers had not "a particle of limber or 
other combustible matter" in them or about them. 
We are familiar enough, unhappily, in these modem 
days, with the practice whereby a "fireproof" building 
is filled with inflammable material — partitions, fur- 
niture, etc. It may well be that there were things of 
this sort in the ancient buildings, even though we have 
no evidence to that effect. 

C. K. 



From February 6-24 Sir Frederic Kenyon. Director 
and Principal Librarian of the British Museum, was in 
tie United States, as.the guest of The American Classi- 
cal League, to speak at luncheons and dinners in be- 
half of classical education. On February 8 he was at 
Yale University, on February 9 at Harvaid University, 
and at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. On Febru- 
ary 10 he spoke at a dinner in Montreal, on February 
13 he was at the Field Museum, Chicago, and at the 
University of Chicago. On February 15 he virited 
Kenyon College at Gambier, Ohio, founded about one 
hundred years ago by a member of his family. On 
February 19 he was in Baltimore, on February 20 in 
Philadelphia, at the University Museum, at a reception 
and at a dinner. On February 31 he was at Princeton 
University, and at a dinner in New York, at which the 
Hon. Elihu E. Root presided. On February 32 he 
sijoke, as the former President of the British Academy, 
at the dedication of the building of the American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Letters in New York. On February 
23, he visited the Metropolitan Museum of Art. and 
was present in the evening at a dinner at the residence 
of President Butler. of^|funl;ip ^^^SJ^ty'-t if- 
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Latin Word Formation 



By Paul R. Jbhks, 
Floshino High Schcko., New Yokk City 

IN this unique book, all the affixes occurring 
cranmonly in Secondary School Latin are 
treated as follows: force of affix and English 
equivalents; models of formation; lists of all ex- 
amples in tbe Latin usually read in Secondary 
Schools: forinatioa of new Latin words from 
given words. The lists of examples from Caesar 
and Vergil are grouped by books, and those from 
Cicero by orations. 



D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 



Thta year ihowa a most gratifying increue in 

intereat in classes in Latin. 

Some Schoola have increased fifty per cent in 

their number of Latin students. 

VISUAL EDUCATION 

gives most satisfactory results in stimulating 

interest. 

Eastman Roman Life Slides 

are arranged for use in Latin dasses. 
Nine seU of fifty slides eath with lecture for 

I. Roman House 
II. Wearing Apparel 
III. Amasementa 
rv. T^vel 
V. Trades 
VI. Julius Caesar 
VIL JuHua Caesar 
VIII. Mythdogy 
IX . Wanderings of Aeneas 
Slides in English Literature are also oSered. 
Pot further information address 

EASTMAN ROMAN LIFE CO. 

IOWA CITY, IOWA 



Ancient Rome: The Lives of Great Men 

Told by Mary Agnes Hamilton 
8sc 

Includes lives of Brutus and Tarquin; Lucretia; Marrius; Cloelia; Regulus; Marcus Curtius; 
Coriolanus; Voliunnia; Pyrrhus; Fabricius; Hanulcar; Hannibal; Kkminius; Pabius; Marcellus; The 
Sctpios; The Gracchi; Cato; Marius; Drusus; Sulla; Mithridatea; Lucullus; Pompeius; Crassus; Cicero: 
Caesar. 

The Pervigilium Veneris in Quatrains 

By J. A. Fort 

$1.30 

"It does not seem likely that, in the absence of any fresh manuscript evidence, much more can 
be done with the problem of-date and authorship. . . . Mr. Fort's restoration — with which I do not 
myself in all particulars agree — presents the Perviplium as a lucid, orderly, and beautiful poem. Lov- 
ers of poetry, no less than scholars, may be grateful for it". — From Dr. MackaWs Preface. 



Copies of ike above for examination with a view to class use may be had on request. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Atnerican Branch 
35 West 32d Street New York 
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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCUTIOR 
OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 
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Special Offer to Instructors of the Classics 

I would like to demonstrate the great value of the use of coins in teaching 
Greek and Roman history and the languages. 

, Nearly all the famotis rulers of ancient times strudc coins and many of them 
are still obtainable at a moderate price. For instance a veiy fine silver tetra- 
drachm of Alexander the Great may be purchased for $5.00 and inferior ones for 
less. The important cities and towns of Greece, such as Athens, Corinth, A^ina, 
Syracuse and others, are all represented by their own special coinage. fi;^ 

The Roman series is very extensive both of the Republic and Empire, and in- 
teresting portraits and types are easily obtainable. Coins of Julius Caesar, Mark 
Antony, and Octavius may be had for a few dollars. 

In order to give instructors every opportunity to exhibit such coins to their 
students I will send a selection of either Greek or Roman coins valued at $10, $25, 
or $50, on approval for ten days, after which time, if it is not satisfactorily proved 
that the interest of students has been mud) stimulated, the coins may be returned. 

The expenditure of a small amount eadi year, even $25 or $50, will soon 
gather together an interesting collection. Such a fund could possibly be acquired 
from the students themselves if their interest could be sufficiently aroused. 
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A refreshing and authoritative treatment of a great subject. Professor 
Frank knows his Rome and rejuvenates its story for the modem reader. The an- 
cient republic's culture, its laws, its politics, are brought in line with our modem 
perspective. Facts become as fascinating as fiction, and Rome lives for us again 
to<lay. 



"1 find chat our modem undergraduates, with their background of econom- 
ics and sociology, read Professor Frank with understanding and enthusiasm". 

— Professor John R. Crawford, Lafayette College. 

"It promises to maintain the high standard of the series to which it be- 
longs". — Louise Fargo Brown, Vassar College. 

"A narrative of vital interest whose dramatic developments every now and 
then become profoundly fascinating. . . Emphasis upon the significance of the 
development of the Roman Republic and Roman law because of their similarity to 
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As an Effective Means of Securing 

Interest and Variety in the Latin Class 

We Recommend 

PAXSON'S TWO LATIN PLAYS 
SCHLICHER'S LATIN PLAYS 

Paxson's Two Latin Plays. "A Roman School" 
and "A Roman Wedding", will further a real interest 
in Latin, whether they are used for rapid sight reading 
or for performance. Their chief merit is in bringing 
home to the students actual scenes from Roman life. 

Schlicher's Latin Plays, for student performance 
and for reading, are notably simple in sentence struc- 
ture even in the longest sustained passages. They sup- 
ply the sort of easy, varied conversational Latin every 
teacher needs. Two of the seven plays are closely 
connected with Caesar, two with Cicero, one with Ovid, 
and one with Vergil. The vocabulary parallels that 
in the portions of Caesar. Cicero, and Vergil usually 
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The Effect of the World War 
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THE World War has given a new turn to the reading of Caesar. 
The fact that Caesar's campaigns were carried out over much of 
the territory that was covered by the World War enlists the pu- 
pil's genuine interest in Caesar's report of those faraway battles and 
maneuvers. 

Dr. Place in his SECOND YEAR LATIN shows the similarity 
in the strategy of the commanding officers in these two great wars. 
He points this out in a fascinating and illuminating Introduction, 
notes, maps, and illustrations. 

Pupils will show a new eothusiasm 
in reading Caesar as presented in 
Place's SECOND YEAR LATIN 

SECOND YEAR LATIN 

By Perley Oakland Place. Litt.D. 

Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 



^68 pages 



Abundant illustrations 
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In The Classical Wbbklv 13.190-191 (April 26. 
1930), Mr. John W. Spaeth, Jr., reviewed an edition 
of Caesar's Gallic War, Books IV (ao-38) and V, 
Partly in the Original and Partly in Translation, by 
R. W. Livingstone and C. E. Freeman. Mr. Spaeth 
was of the opinion that there was a place in our Schools 
for an edition of this Idnd. 

In The Classical Weekly 13.33 (November 10, 
1919), Professor McDaniel had suggested that College 
students at least might be encouraged to read, by 
themselves, "parts of the author that are not to be 
dissected in the class-room with some excellent trans- 
lation at hand that will spare them most of the some- 
what mechanical labor of handling a dictionary". 
In 13.106 (February 3, 1920), I quoted, with approval, 
this suggestion, and noted that I had been for some 
time requiring classes to read much in various authors, 
in translation, in the way approved by Professor 
McDaniel. In The Classical Weekly 15.15a Pro- 
fessor Sage noticed three editions similar to that men- 
tioned at the beginning of this editorial. 

I am glad to call attention at this time to the fact 
that the Oxford University Press, American Branch," 
has published more such editions, in what is known as 
the Clarendon Series of Latin and Greek Authors. 
The general Editor, Professor R. W. Livingstone, 
maintains that the Series has four advantages: (i) 
more of a given. author can be read than under the 
"old method"; (2) more attention can be given to the ■ 
subject-matter of the work read. If considerable 
portions are read in English, "it will be impossible not 
tobeawareof, and, it is hoped, interested in, the story"; 
(3) full attention may be given to linguistic and gram- 
matical points in the Latin portions of the text; (4) 
the English portions "may be found useful for retrans- 
lation into Latin prose". 

JiJew volumes in the Series are the following. 

(i) Aeschylus, Persae, edited with Notes and Intro- 
duction, by M. R, Ridley. Fellow and Tutor of Balltol 
CoUt^e. 

The Introduction treats the Persae as a drama (3), 
its Historical Setting (4-9), Dramatic Performances at 
Athens (9-15), and the Performance of the Persae 



marked, and in the accompanying letter-press there is 
reference to the "stage". The Notes (55-61) are, I 
fear, too meager to be of much service to students in 
American Schools, or even Colleges, though, to be 
sure, they are supplemented by the Vocabulary (6a- 
76). This comment is, to some e]ctent, applicable to 
all the books mentioned below. But teachers, at 
least, can profit greatly by carrying about with them 
these handy books, and reading them repeatedly. 

(2) Herodotus, Book VII. 

This book was compiled, in 19*0, by classical stu- 
dents at Winchester College, Summer Term. The 
average age of these students was exactly [6. The 
preparation of the translated passages and of the notes 
was divided among some twenty boys; the revision 
and collation of their material were left in the hands of 
three others. 

The Introduction (5-21) deals with the Life and 
Character of Herodotus (5-12), and with Events 
Leading to Xerxes' Invasion (l»-ai). The text, 
which has been attjcized throughout, and the English 
translation of the parts not given in Greek, cover 
pages 23-109. The book includes also Notes (iit- 
133), and Vocabulary (134-168). 

(3) Euripides, Scenes from the Trojan War, Passages 
Chosen from the Iphigenia in Atdis, Rhesus and 
Trojan Women, edited by C. E. Freeman. 

The Introduction deals with The. Origin of Greek 
Tragedy (7-8), The Dramatic Contests (8-9), The 
Theatre of Dionysus (9-10), Euripides (10-13), 
Metre (13-15), Iphigenia in Avlis (15-18), Rhesus 
(i8-ao>, and The Trojan Women (30-ai). In the 
account of the Rhesus there is no hint that the Euripi- 
dean authorship of this play has ever been questioned. 
Some 595 verses in all (numbered continuously) are 
selected from the three plays. There is nothing in the 
book to show from what parts of the three plays the 
selected verses come. The Notes cover pages 49-75, 
the Vocabulaiy pages 77-96. 

(4) The Clouds of Aristophanes, edited by Cyril 
Bailey (the editor of the Oxford Classical Text Series 
edition of Lucretius, and author of B translation of 
Lucretius). 

The Introduction deals with the date of The Qouds 
(5), Athens and the New Spirit (5-13). Aristophanes 
and his Comedies (13-17), The Clouds (17-24), and 



(15-19)- Note I deals with the parallel between Dramatic Performances at Athens (24-30). On page 

English history before and after the Airoada and j^ reappears the plan of a Greek theater found in the 

Athenian history before and after Salamis {19-ao), edition of the Persae (see above). Professor Bailey, 

and Note II gives a brief comment on the experimental however, to some extent discusses the question of the 

translation of the choruses contained in the volume (ao). stage. He sums up thus (27-28): 

On page 13 there is a plan of a Greek theater, which . _ Qn the whole the most probable concluaon is that 

will give distress to many, because on it a "stage" is in the earliest permanent theatre a low platfonn 
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1 front of the whole of the *inir^, com- 
^ by two or three steps, also runnine the 
whole lentith, with the orchestra. . . . 

The text and translation together cover pages 31- 
82. There are also Notes (83-1 12), and a Vocabulaiy 
(113-13.1)- 

(5) Virgil, Aeneid Mil, edited by C. E. Freeman, 
with an Introduction by Cyril Bailey. 

This book was published after the death of Mr. 
Freeman. The commentary, and that part of the 
Introduction which deals with The Metre of the 
Aeneid are Mr. Freeman's work (16-19). The rest of 
the Introduction deals with The Life and Times of 
Virgil (3-10), The Aeneid and Aeneas (10-13), and 
Aeneid Mil ^14-16). 

Professor Bailey refuses to believe the tradition that 
the Georgics was written to support Octavian's schemes 
for the revival of Italian agriculture. What peasant, 
he asks {7), or would-be farmer would read it? 

. . .but there is a new spirit of wide patriotism breath- 
ing in his famous praises of Italv, and we feel that his 
sense of Rome's greatness and her mission is fast be- 
coming a religion. 

It was indeed this religion which was the inspiring 
motive of the Aeneid. . . . 

The account of the Aeneid and of Aeneas (10-13) is 
well worth reading. Dr. W. Warde Fowler's studies in 
the Aeneid are not mentioned (there is no room in such 
an edition for the citation of authorities), but in what is 
said of the character of Aeneas— that it develops as the 
story proceeds— one sees clearly the influence of the 
theories of Dr. Fowler (see especially his book, The 
Religious Experience of the Roman People, in the 
chapter entitled Religious Feeling in the Poems of 
Virgil (410-425). 

The text and translation (the "admirable trans- 
lation", in verse, of Mr, James Rhoades) cover pages 
21-94. Thereare also Notes (95-130), an Index of 
Proper Names (131-132), and a Vocabulary {133- 
157). 

(6) Virgil. Aeneid- IV-VI, edited by Cyril Alington 
(Headmaster of Eton). 

The Introduction (5-22) deals with the poetry of 
Vergil (5.1 1), The Life of Virgil (l I-13), The Method of 
Composition of the Aeneid (13-15), The Diction of 
Virgil (15-16). The Translators of Viigil (16-18), 
Books IV. V, and VI (18-20), Virgil's Eschatology 
(19-20). Conclusion (20-22). 

The balance of the book consists of Text and Trans- 
lation (that of Mr. Rhoades again) (23-96), Notes 
(97-121), Vocabulary (123-158). 

In the pages devoted to poetry, in general, and 
to the poetry of Vergil, in particular (5-11), Mr. 
Ahngton says some interesting things. In his dis- 
cussion of Vergil, he meets various criticisms of the 
Aeneid. The first point dealt with is the poet's choice 
ofsubject. Mr. Alington beh eves (6) that Vergil wrote 
the Aeneid to please Augustus, exactly as he had 
written .the Georgics to please Maecenas, 

. . .but it has never been suggested that the love of 
Italy shown in the latter poem was assumed for the 
purpose, and it is equally certain that the belief in the 



destiny of Rome which inspires the Aeneid was a real 
and a profound sentiment in the poet's heart. 



Mr. Alington then declares (7-8) that the w 
Vergil's subject comes "not from its national character, 
but from the supernatural colour which he found it 
necessary to give it". He makes the point, that has 
been made, of course, by others (e. g. by Professor 
Gilbert Norwood: see The Classical Weekly 12.II8). 
that one diflSculty with the Aeneid to a modem lies in 
the gods that figure so prominently in the poem (8). 
. . .It is the paradox of Roman official religion that. 
while the story of the nation's destiny is full of dignity 
and pathos, the gods who are allied to guide it are 
consistently undignified and not infrequently absurd. 

The supernatural machinery, further, hurts the poem, 
in Mr. Alington's judgment, by making the Aeneid what 
has been called "an epic of fatalism" (8). 

Finally, Mr. Alington deals (9-10) with the often 
discussed question of Vergil's originality. 

(7) Apuletus: Cupid and Psyche. By H. E. Butler. 

The Introduction (5-26) deals with the following 
matters: The Story of Cupid and Pysche (5-14): 
Apuleius (14-20): The Style of Apuleius (20-23); 
The Ancient Novel (23-26). 

Professor Butler thinks (25) it probable that The 
Golden Ass of Apuleius is an expansion of the work by 
Lucius of Patras; Apuleius did not, however, derive 
from Lucius the story of Cupid and Psyche. 
. . .For this lovely story he is our one authority, 
though here again we have evidence that there was a 
Greek version of the tale by a certain Aristophontes of 
unknown date. 

In conclusion, I note that in The Classical Weekly 
15.85-87, Professor H. W. Prescott. in his review of the 
dissertation by Dr. B. Perry, The Metamorphoses 
Ascribed to Lucius of Patrae: Its Content, Nature, and 
Authorship, characterizes as "apparently reasonable" 
(85) the conclusion that 

. . .the Lucianic Asinus is an epitome of the first two 
books of Lucius's Greek worfc, and that Apuleius 
followed mainly the same two books of Lucius, but 
freely interpolated other material, some of it from 
other Greek sources. 

c. K. 



REPETITION m HOMER AHD TENHYSON 

(Concluded from Page ijS) 
Now let us take an entirely diSerent species of 
repetition. I have said that Homer uses the same 
poetical idea over and over again. The similes are a 
very familiar case. The lion, for instance, is the sub- 
ject of some thirty or forty of these. But Homer 
does the same in the general course of his narratives, 
and the hounds of criticism get their noses to the ground 
at once and run to earth a dishonest misappropriator of 
other people's goods. But we find exactly the same 
thing in In Memoriam. Tennyson works the saroe 
ideas into his verse time after time. I would not lay 
stress on such a recurrence as that in the three hoes, 
"And find in love a gain to match", "And turns his 
burthen into gain", "My sudden frost was suddai 
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gain", ta- on the repeated references to 
with the dead and to the relief which comes from the 
outpouring of the spirit in grief. These are all so 
dose to the main subject of the el^y'. But I find no 
less than a dozen allusions to the return and the 
beauties of spring. There are three to the mellowing 
influence of the fall of the year — "And Autumn laying 
here and there A iiery finger on the leaves"; "These 
leaves that redden to the fall": and "Unloved that 
beech will gather brown, That maple bum itself 
away". To these might be added repeated references 
to the beauty peculiar to effects of distance in the 
landscape, to the rise of man from the ape or from the 
condition of the brute, to the twinship of Sleep and 
Death, and others. And who finds fault? Who 
would compel the poet to be ever seeking fresh words, 
or complain of poverty of genius, as is done in the case of 
the epics? But this sameness when detected in Homer 
has been regarded as an enormity, and the passages 
are but stubble to the fire of the all-devouring critic. 
I turn for a moment to the Idylls. It has often 
been remarked that Tennyson is Homeric; as a fact 
he is, so to speak, saturated with the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. And most Homeric of all his work is that 
which comes nearest to the epic in character. For it 
I had not the help of a Concordance, but, by repeated 
reading and marking, I was able to satisfy myself that 
there is hardly a kind of repetition in Homer that I 
could not find in the Idylls. Repeated passages 
abound. There is also a body of commonplace like 
Homer's. You have the epithet and with the same 
profuseness— the dismal or the dreary night, the hazy 
sea, the waste or solitary downs — ; and the standing 
epithet — the lily maid, the blameless king, our fair 
father Christ; and the repeated phrase— as name and 
fame, a deathless love, made a realm, down the slope 
city, and so on; and the formula, "But when the next 
sun breaks from underground", "Then spake the 
hoary chamberlain", or "Then spake the little novice 
garrulously". We even find instances of repetition 
among the similes with which the Idylls are so freely 
decorated, and which can be classified, like Homer's, 
according to the objects which furnish the compari- 

'I wish to call atlsntion here tD something wrillen, without any 
knowltdgt at all of Mr. Bhrwan's paprr, by a distinguished Ameri- 
»n IloruEhc schokr. Professor Samuel E. Bussetl, of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, which seems to me to have very direct bearing 
upon the subject of repetition in Homer, and other poets, ancient 
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sons'. Poets have their favorites, which come un- 
bidden when the need for an image or an illustration 
arises. Now an old friend and accomplished English 
scholar, to whom I mentioned this, at once referred me 
to Tennyson's own words (in The Epic), "Why take 
the style of those heroic times? For nature brings not 
back the Mastodon, Nor we those times; and why 
should any man Remodel models? these twelve 
books of mine Were faint Homeric echoes, nothing 
worth, Mere chaff and draff, much better burnt", 
which may be taken as a confession of imitation of the 
great Creek exemplar to all epic poets. But. imitation 
or not, the system of repetition is there in all its full- 
ness, and, if it does no violence in the English poem, 
we are not to condemn it as per se an objectionable 
feature in Homer, 

So far I have made no reference to another kind 
of repetition, that which is made inside the individtial 
passage tor the sake of poetical effect. That is an 
entirely different matter. For Tennyson it has been 
dealt with very exhaustively in a little book which is 
from the pen of a professor in a French Lyc6e, M, 
Emile Lauvriire, but written in English, and entitled 
Repetition and Parallelism in Tennyson (London, 
1910). Another work on the same subject. Repetition 
and ParaUelism in English Verse, by an American 
scholar', is more general in its scope, though most of it 
is devoted to illustrative instances from Poe and Swin- 
burne, two poets who, one might say, made a. speciality 
of this particular kind of effect. Here again it startles 
orfe to find how large an element it is in Tennyson's 
poetry. M. Lauvri^re's enumeration of instances 
occupies about a hundred closely printed pages. It is 
hardly necessary to quote specimens. Take the verses 
in In Memoriam from a song every stanza of which 
commences with the word 'calm'— "Calm and deep 
peace in this wide air. These leaves that redden to the ■ 
fall, And in ray heart, if calm at all. If any calm, a 
calm despair". The device is used with beautiful 
effect, generally in skilful combination with an element 
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of contrBst, in the lyrics which sparkle through the 
Idylls. "Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel, and lower 
the proud. Turn they wild wheel"; "O dewy flowers 
that open to the sun, O dewy Bowers that close when 
day is done"; "O birds that warble to the morning sky, 

birds that warble as the day goes by". In "A 
rose, but one, none other rose had I, A rose, one rose, 
and this was wondrous fair, One rose, a rose, that 
gladden'd earth and sky. One rose, my rose", etc., 
pome might think the poet borders on excess, and that 
there is what an American humorist would call a too 
roseate flush over the little song. Now this Is a kind of 
repetition which no poet disdains to use. It is not 
common in Homer, for Homer has few affectations. 
No poet, it has been said, is more free from tricks of 
style. He does not labor for effect; there is no self- 
consciousness, no preciosity, no 'Bird of Paradise' 
diction. But he does know, as few have known, how 
to manipulate the meter, so as tn work the really telling 
word or phrase into the best place in the line, and this 
does lead him into the occasional use of repetition of the 
kind I am now discussing. And he suffers for it at the 
hands of the micrologist. In one beautiful episode he 
commences four consecutive lines with the same prepo- 
sition. The comment is that only a 'Stumper', which 
is German tor 'didfer', could be guilty of such bad taste. 
Yet examples from English poetry could be adduced in 
any number, and I doubt not from German poetry too. 
What of Shelley's lines, "When the lamp is shattered. 
When the cloud is scattered. When the lute is broken", 
and so forthP In the Holy Grail I find 9 out 11 con- 
secutive lines bfsinning with 'of'. But any stick is. 
or once was, good enough to be used on the Homeric 
body". 

But to return to our own province. I think it may 
be said that great similarity has been established, in 
. regard to repetition, between the Homeric epics and 
some of Tennyson's poems — much more, I think, than 
any one would suspect who has not delved in the texts. 

1 remember, and it is perhaps worth mentioning, that 
Mr. Andrew Lang, who knew Tennyson well, was 
greatly astonished when he saw the instances set out, 
and wanted the whole typed and sent off tc the poet's 
son at once. 

One might say much more on the subject from the 
Homeric point of view, but it will perhaps suffice 
to glance at one or two of its devcloprrents. So 
arbitrary did the practice of some critics become 
that it would sometimes overleap itself, A practitioner, 
anxious to prove one passage later than another, 
would proclaim it so, because he wished it so, in ignorance 
of the fact that another inquirer had already decided it 
was earlier, because he wanted it that way. One 
recalls and appreciates Mr. Lang's definition of criticism 
as "a more or less agreeable way of airing one's personal 
preferences". Another plan was to damn a passage 
by contemptuously calling it a cento, even when tbe 
familiar lines in it were mostly of the 'Gemcingut', 
and free by epic practice to the poet to employ when 
and as often as he pleased, Iliad 8 is said to be largely 
a cento; yet, according to Dr. Leaf, it is distinguished 



by "great spirit and moveownt" (see Dr. I..eaf'soom- 
menIaryontheIliad*,Volumei,pagej32[i90o|). There 
was a period in the ancient world when there flourished 
writers, if one may so designate them, who were artists 
in the construction of the cento. You have specimens 
of these centos or mosaics in English too. In early 
Christian days, the narratives of the New Testament 
were told afresh in lines from Homer strung together to 
make a sort of sense; but anything more horribly 
'dreich' than these congeries of lines torn from different 
contexts is not to be imagined. Yet we are asked to 
believe that a 'Flick-Poet', as the Germans called him, 
could breathe spirit and movement into these heaps of 
dry bones. And yet another enterprise was to dis- 
cover that a repeated line was a parody, and a determined 
but unsuccessful attempt has even been made to show 
that parody of the Ihad prevails in the Odyssey. 

But generally the inference was of borrowing or 
imitation, and that can be referred to here only by the 
way. For Homer one has of course to consider the 
particular case, and it amazes one to see in how many 
instances the eagerness ot the repetition -hunter led him 
into error or even absurdity. The charge of imitation 
or borrowing is an easy chuge to bring and one that is 
easily made plausible. But it is also a dai^erous one 
to make, unless you are quite sure your victim is past 
replying to your criticism. I oftMi wish, as I read the 
notes in the Eversley Tennyson, many of them words 
from the poet's own lips, that we could know what 
Homer says to the myriad objections of his critics, 
if he and Ludan converse on the Mead of Asphodel, as 
they did once in another extramundane sphere. In 
Tennyson's case, as you are no doubt well aware, 
both critics and editors were fond of tracing the in- 
fluence of other poets, ancient and modem, in his 
work, and of suggesting the sources of some of his 
ideas. As an example, the volume of Tennysonia, 
published after In Memoriam, indicated many parallels 
between that poem and Shakespeare's Sonnets. The 
poet of coitfse did not like this, and repudiated the 
suggestion with warmth. He spoke of such trackers 

. . ,a prosaic set, who impute themselves to the poet 
and so believe he too has no imagination, but is for 
ever poking his nose between the pads of some old 
volumes in order to see what he can appropriate. 

The individual known as the 'hterary detective' 
no doubt goes too far; but, unless competent judges are 
far astray, Tennyson's works do furnish — and what 
voluminous writer's works would not furnish''— ex- 
amples of influence of the kind. When, for instance, 
we read in the Marriage of Geraint, "And still she 
looked, and still her terror grew", we can hardly avoid 
recalling a familiar and much older line. Chance 
similarity will not be generally accqited, but it is not 
to be excluded absolutely. I remember reading that 
a couplet in one of Tennyson's poems was found to be 
an ainiost literal translation from a Chinese poem; 
yet Tennyson certainly did not know Chinese, the poem 
had never been translated; it had never (1 think) 
been pubh'shed. A case like that, in which causal 
connection is impossible, enjoins caution. For another 
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instance I mipht refer to the controversy which Camp- 
bell carried on as to the originality of his poem The 
Last Man. He had to give in at last, and to close the 
fight with the admission,, "originfil ideas are few; only 
the modes of putting them are countless". An Ameri- 
can authority went further wlien he said that "originali- 
ty can be expected from nobody save a lunatic, a 
hermit, or a sensational novelist". But surely it is 
easy to understand how even the great maker of poetry 
may occasionally appropriate, half consciously, the 
form of some happy phrase or line of a predecessor 
which has impressed itself on his mind, as his imagi- 
nation plays over old, old pround, selecting, fusing, and 
transmuting into new forms of beauty. Two at least 
of the loveliest stanzas in Gray's Elegy go back to 
Roman poetry. It has been said of Horace and the 
Greek models to whom he paid so much respect, that 
"he would still be Horace, if Alcaeus and the nine 
lyric poets were to rise from the dead". Where 
imitation is not frankly admitted, the question is 
between borrowing and undesigned coincidence, and 
any one interested in the point may peruse with ad- 
vantage a diapter in Mr. Lang's last work, Shake- 
speare, Bacon and the Great Unknown, in which Mr. 
Churton CoUin.i's belief that Shakespeare's mind was 
(as Mr, Lang puts it) "saturated with Roman and 
Athenian literature" is carefully examined. 

But this, as I have said, is beyond my strict limits. 
I had proposed to show how the support from these 
repetitions for Homeric hypotheses which we hope 
are now but creeds outworn can be neturalized to a 
certain extent by comparing other poetry. I feel sure 
that the work of any poet would yield useful results, 
always provided, of course, that there be a sufficiently 
large volume of it. I quite recently, with the aid of an 
inferior Concordance, examined the occurrences of four 
common words in Paradise Lost. Ii found very much 
the same way as I found in In Memoriam in ri^ard to 
types of phrases and the positions usurped by certain 
words, Vergil's poetry abounds in repetitions, and 
used to be made the basis of attacks very similar to the 
more sustained bombardment to which the Iliad and 
the Odyssey were subjected, till at last a German 
scholar went into the matter, and showed that the 
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I used to be f amil iar with a literature, the Persian, in 
which there arose — perhaps, as I am writing from 
memory, I bad better say, in which certain authors 
observed — a practice which is worth mentioning in 
this connection. Repetition of the identical word was 
avoided until the writer had to use it again. Every 
synonym was pressed into service; it was a point of 
honor to exhaust all possible equivalents. Now 
Persian can extend its/iwn store by drawing on Arabic 
to any extent which an author pleases, and Arabic is a 
language with a very copious vocabulary. It has many 
terms for quite common objects, as, say 'lion' and 
'sword', and words are used in many meanings. A 
friend once remarked to me that, if you looked at any 
word in the Lexicon with a variety of sigiufications, 
you might be sure that one was 'camel'. So the result 
of the practice described was very horrific to a foreign 
student of Persian, It must have been anything but 
helpfiil to Ihe native reader, for of course many of the 
words used were far from being synonymous. Sense 
and clearness were sacrificed to a mere idea. In the 
case of the Greek epic there was no such artificial and 
unnatural development. But who shall say what 
might have happened to that wonderful 'Gemeingut', 
if a Homer had not arisen? 

My interest in these repetitions ceased for a time 
some years ago, and it was only when I had to select a 
subject for this paper that I reverted to them. Re- 
newed attention has suggested new reflections. One 
might point out how the stock phrase or standing 
formula has still a dominant influence, especially in 
minor forms of literature, or discourse on the limitations 
which fashion imposes and the expedients which we 
mean men have to resort to, when struggling with a 
limited repertoire of phraseology, and the convention 
which (in Tennyson's words) "beats U9 down" in this 
as in 50 many other matters. 

I will mention only one more point. The user of 
slang and the old epic bard have this much in com- 
mon — ^a tendency to economize phraseology by keeping 
to a store of fixed terms and formulae. They are un- 
like in this, that, while we are often compelled to stare 
and gasp, as we ponder on the exact ptuport of this 
verbal shorthand with which our ears are assailed, and 
wonder if it is meant to apply to A or to not-A, we 
never have the least doubt what Homer wishes to 
convey to us. He is as clear-voiced as his own Nestor, 
as direct as his own Achilles, who detested all am- 
biguity as he hated the gates of Hades, The passages 
which leave a doubt as to their meaning might be 
numbered, it has been said, on the fingers of the two 
hands, and the fault in these may not be their writer's. 
Can you say that of many modem poets who have 
written as much? Would that they all gave us as 
little trouble when our feet are on the fender! Had 
Homer written Sordello, we should not have had a 
lady asking herself, after she had read the poem, 
whether Sordello was the name of a man, of a town, or of 
a book, or a brother poet, Tennyson himself, com- 
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plaining that the only two lines he understood were the 
Bret and the last. 

1 have left to the last what is after all the main 
consideration in explanation of repetition. We have 
seen that in an earlv age there was no disinclination to 
it. On another aspect, which might have bc'cn greatly 
expanded, I have onlv touched — the influence of meter. 
The subject-matter of a poem, again, when it is of 
considerable length, must operate in the direction of a 
certain sameness of language. The theme tends to 
prescribe bounds within which thought and diction are 
confined". But over all there is the fact that human 
capacity for expressing ideas in words is limited. The 
ambitkia to be always saying a thing in a new way, or 
rather to avoid saying it in an old way, is one which 
cannot be gratified beyond a certain point. One 
might, here, quite by the way suggest an analogy front 
music. I have no title to speak, but even to my limited 
perception there are, in songs and hymn tunes, seiiuences, 
sometimes long sequences, of notes which are familiar 
in other tunes. One pictures the musical composer as 
subject to the limitations in variety of expression which 
I have been mentionii^ in the case of the writer. 

Oddly enough, I have, while writing this paper, seen 
the consideration just stated expressed in recent utter- 
ances by two men of letters. Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
in closing his chats on his boolts in his new volume, 
Among My Books, says (laa), "human language c'ocs 
not expand with infinite rapidity, and the forms of 
human expression are not infinitely numerous nor 
infinitely variable". The other statement, which i have 
chanced on in a mere extract, is more forcible and more 
comprehensive. Dr. Edmund Gosse says, 
. . .1 am bound to say that in my opinion the best 
poetry has all been written. As a result, the young 
poet who is familiar with every mode of expression 
that has been employed by writers in the past, feels 
that he is not allow«l to use sufticiently natural and 
obvious expressions, AH that is left hmi, therefore, 
is either to be very violent or very obscure, and I am 
airaid that this difficulty is not a mere passing one, but 
will more and more fatally affect those people who write 
in languages like English and French, which arc worn 
and rubbed as it were by use, like coins that have been 
long current. 

Now I had no idea, when I began to write, that things 
were so bad with us. One has heard a comcmjiorary 
poet (Sir William Watson) lament the "iminelodious 
days" in which his lot is cast. The i\1iikc, though 
"with us still, Is less divinely frenzied than of yore. 
In lieu of feelings slie has wondrous skill. To siniulate 
emotion felt no more". But of course one has to al- 
low for the natural modesty of the singer. Again, I 
have seen the present day described by the critical 
and somewhat unfriendly onlooker as a period of fal- 
low, but a fallow is only a temporary arrangement, 
and it is usually followed by a time of increased fruit- 
fulness. I have also seen the comparison made to a 
level plain, studded indeed with excrescences, but with 
no towering mountain -]ieaks of song; but it had not 
occurred to me that the mighty forces which make 
such everlasting hills were at rest for ever in the sleep 
of utter exhaustion. Dr. Gosse, however, takes the 



gloomier view. He anticipates that the great poetry 

of the future will have to be written (I quote his words 

again) 

. . .in languages which have not so extensive and 

complicated literatures, and in which simple things 

can still be said without affectation and without 

repetition, 

I think some will consider this a pieee of pessimism 
which invites discussion. Par be it from me to engage, 
impar congressus. But, if Dr. Gosse be correct, we 
are working towards a time when our poets will cease 
to charm us because the sources of expression will have 
been used up, and originality will be a sheer impos- 
sibility. In a slightly altered sentence of Words- 
worth's", "their only occupation would be endless 
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In the competitive scholarship examination of The 
New York Classical Club, held at Hunter College. New 
York City, on January ao, the Latin Scholarviip was 
won by Nathan Fein, of Morris High School, with a 
rating of 83%; honorable mention was awarded to 
Alice Gla.'gow, of Washington Irving High School, and 
to Margaret Goodell, of Wadleigh High Pchool. The 
Greek Scholarship was won by Eva Rosenberg, of 
Eastern District High School, with a mark of 90%; 
honorable mention was given to Bella Steinberg, of 
Wadleigh High School. 

The twenty-three candidates that tried for the Latin 
scholarship, and the three that tried for the Greeit 
scholarship, came from ten different Schools. These 
figures were slightly above the average for the January 
examinations, except for the Greek candidates. For 
the examinations held in June, the figures are naturally 
much higher, so that, although the ambitions of the 
Club along these lines are far from being realized as 
yet, there is no rpason for discouragement. In fact, 
the ntmiber of Greek pupils of the first and the second 
years seems to show a decided increase in certain 
Schools, so that there is reason to expect a larger 
number of Greek competitors in the future. There is 
also a movement on foot to make the amount of the 
Greek Scholarship, which is at present $75, equal to the 
amount of the Latin Scholarship ($150). 

For further details concerning the Scholarships of the 
New York Classical Club, reference may be made to 
The Classical Weekly 15.191. 

* Hahwood Hoaslev 



THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF GREATER BOSTON 

A joint meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts Section 
of The Classical Association of New England and The 
Classical Club of Greater Boston was held on February 
10, at Harvard University, with the following pro- 
gramme: A Word of Welcome, Professor Donald 
Cameron, of Boston University. President of the Sec- 
tion; Missionaries tor the Classics, Cecil T. Derry, 
Cambridge Latin School; The Werewolf, Frank A. 
Kennedy, Boston Girls' High School; Lantern Talk, 
The Roman Province of Africa, Professor Clifford H, 
Moore, Harvard University; Quomodo Vagilius lu- 
venis E Fontibus Lucretianis Hausit, J, Kingsbury 
Colby, Milton Academy; Lantern Talk, Ancient 
Jewelry, Dr. Stephen B. Luce. 

Albert S. Pekkins, Censor 
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THE CLASSICAL CLUB OP PHILADELPHIA 

The Classical Club of Philadelphia held its i66th 
meeting on Friday, Febmary 9, with forty-two mem- 
bers present. 

Professor Walton B. McDaniel read the paper of 
the evening, on Antiquities and Pseudo- Antiquities: 
Their Source and Sale, He gave sage counsel to pro- 
spective buyers in Italy, and an account of the methods 
employed in counterfeiting. After mentioning a few 
criteria for determining the spurious, he gave a highly 
amusing account of some of his personal experiences. 

The 167th meeting of the Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held on Fridav, March 9, with 28 members 
present. The paper of tlie evening, on Basic Values 
in Language, was read by ' Dr. Robert J. Kellogg, 
Professor in the University of Oklahoma, at present 
Harrison Research Fellow of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. Kellogg pointed out first the essential psycho- 
logical form of human language as the joint product and 
dominant expression of the rational and social life of 
man. Language therefore presents itself as a compile 
linguistic organiaation of the individual's mental life, 
as an act of communication, as the standard language of 
some community or some cultural movement, as the 
repository and vehicle of individual and collective ex- 
perience, of social order, customs, laws, and Institutions. 

Prom these essential characteristics of language fol- 
low inevitably its disciplinary, humanistic, practical, 
and philolt^ical values. 

B. W. Mitchell, Secretary 



THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 

The midwinter meeting and luncheon of The New 
York Classical Club took place on Saturday, February 
17, at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The gut-sts 
of honor were Professor Edward Capps. of Princeton 
University. en-Minister to Greece, and Mr, Roliert 
Underwood Johnson, former Ambassador to Italy. 

Professor Capps delivered the main address, on 
. Scholarship and Diplomacy in Athens, Under Scholar- 
ship, he spoke of The American School of Cla,ss:cal 
Studies at Athens, its small banning in 1881, its 
growth, its influence on American museums and on 
American classical teaching, and its present great 
opportunity tor enlarged activity. This opportunity 
is due to the recent expansion of Greek territory to 
include Macedonia, Thrace, and the Islands, whore 
Turkish rule has heretofore made research difficult. 
Under more liberal laws scholars will now be able to 
extend their inquiries in history and art bi^yond the 
classical period to the Christian and the Byzantine 
periods. 

Another ^reat opportunity is presented to tlie Ameri- 



At the luncheon Mr. Johnson read several of his 
poems that deal with Greek matters. 

Margaret Y. Henry, Censor 



LIYir 21 J7. 2-3 AGAIN 

Another modem parallel to the interesting account 
of Livj- 21.37.2-3. to accompany Professor Sage's 
article, A Chemical Interpretation of Livy 21.37.2 
(The Classical Webklv 16. 73-76), and the 
notes on the same topic by Messrs. Horn, Beal. Wiley, 
and Knapp (16. 76, 96, 128), is contained in the follow- 
ing letter, addressed to the London Morning Post of 
February 10, 1923, by an anonymous correspondent: 

Another guess as to how the Cleopatra's Needles now 
adorning Central Park, New Yorlt City, and public 
places in London and Paris may have been cut from 
the rock and transported is given by an anonymous 
correspondent to the Morning Post. His letter, 
however, is Apropos the discovery at Assouan, Egypt, 
of a gigantic monolith nearly twice the size of the 
Needles. He says: 

"My father, a retired Madras civilian of forty 
years' service, told me, about the time Cleopatras 
Needle was being cased for transport to London, how 
equally large monoliths were cut out and transported in 
certain parts of India, where he had been stationed as 
a judge. A suitable horizontal layer of granite, ex- 
posed in the cliff face of some river, having been 
selected, a shallow trencli was scraped in the super- 
incumlicnt siiil. in which a 6re of brushwood and grass 
was kept going day and night for three weeks by the 
population of the neighboring village. 

By this time. the thin line of granite exposed in the 
shallow trench was intensely hot. Then tne activities 
of all the villaRers were employed in carrying up water 
in bambnos and chatties and on a given signal the re- 
mains of the fire were raked out of the earthen trench 
and the water poured in. The granite cracked from 
end to end along the line of the trench. 

Then dry wooded wedges were driven into the 
fissure. These weilges were wetted, and, swelling, 
opened the crack still wider. Thicker dry wedges 
were driven in and they were wetted, and so on from 
day to day during the dry season. Meanwhile, the 
river being low, masses of bamboos and grass were 
piled on the river bed at the foot of the low cliff and 
roped together to form a cushion and a raft. The 
constant wedding over of the monolith in time over- 
turned it on to the raft, where it was made fast and so 
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n School in the gift of the almost priceless library of 
ur. Johannes Geimadius, who for thirty years repre- 
sented Greece at the Court of St, James. This library 



is a gift to the Greek people, but is to be "in the custody 
of the American School of Classical Studies", It 
contains rare books on Greek art and history from the 
earliest times through the Byzantine Age and is rich in 
manuscripts and art bindings (see The Classical 
Weekly 15,208). To house this great library the 
Carnegie Foundation has given the American School 
$250,000; and the Greek Government, in spite of 
pressing national anxieties, has generously donated the 
land for the building. 

In the second part of his topic, Professor Cap|is 
dwelt on the uniform generosity and hosjiitality shown 
to the American School by the Greek authorities. 

He urged also that American Classical Clubs malcc it 
possible for a greater number of promising students to 
go to Athens and profit by the immense advantages the 
Ametican School has to ofier. 



A LINCOLN PARALLEL 

Just prior to the departure of the Athenian fleet on 
its ill-fated expedition to Sicily, the Athenians awoke 
one morning to find that the statues of Hermes had been 
mutilated during the night. Charges were brought 
against Alcibiadcs, but, according to Plutarch, Alci- 
biades 20, no conclusive evidence was adduced by the 
informers. I call attention to the following sentences 
(in Professor Perrin's translation): 
. . .One of them, indeed, was asked how he recognised 
the faces. of the Hermae-defacers, and replied, "By 
tlie light of the moon". This vitiated his whole story, 
since there was no moon at all when the deed was done. 

An interesting parallel to this occurs in the famous . 
Armstrong trial in which Lincoli^,d|^en(|e^ t^^^^H |^ 
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Mends, who was accused of being implicated in a 
murder. .Miss Ida M. Tarbell, The Life of Abraham . 
Lincoln, 1.272-^73, recounts the story as follows: 

As the trial devdoped it became evident that there 
could have been no collusion between Armstrong and 
Noiris, but there was strong evidence that Annstrong 
had used a slung-shot. The most damaging evidence 
was that of one Allen, who swore that he had seen 
Armstrong strike Metzker about ten or eleven o'clock 
in the evening. When asked how be could sec, he 
answered that the moon shone brightly. Under 
Lincoln's questioning he repeated the statement until 
it was impo^ble that the jury should forget it. With 
Allen's testimony unimpeadied, conviction seemed 

In do^ng <Lincoln> reviewed the evidence, show- 
ing that all dniended on Allen's testimony, and this 
he said he could prove to be false. Allen never saw 
Armstrong strike Metzker bv the lieht of the moon, 
for at the hour when he said ne saw uie fight, between 
ten and eleven o'clock, the moon was not in the heavens. 
Then producing an almanac, he passed it to the judge 
and jury. The moon, which was on that night only in 
its first quarter, had set before midnight. This un- 
expected overthrow of the testimony bv which Lincoln 
had taken care that the jury should oe most deeply 
impressed, threw them into confusion. There was a 
complete change of feeling. Lincoln saw it : and as he 
finished his address, and the jury left the room, turning 
to the boy's mother he said, "Aunt Hannah, your son 
will be free before sundown". 

Lincoln had not misread his jury. Du£F Armstrong 

s discharged as not guilt>' 
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Readers of The Classical Weekly will doubtless be 
interested to know that in the High School Journal, 
which is published by the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina, for December, 1923. there is reprinted from an 
earlier volume of that periodical an article entitled A 
Latin Form Test For Use in High School Classes, by 
Lawrence L. Lohr (5.217-223). 

Single copies, by the way, of the High School Journal 
can be obtained at 25 cents. The Business Manager is 
Miss Louise Coffey. C. K. 
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Bellam perdidi amiculam; 
At tamcD tenera viden 
Lilium modo me manu 
Decerpsisse palustre? 

Vobis praetereuntibas 
Velim iam montmienta sint 
Illius gracilis mea 
Non incondita membra. 
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In The Grand Rapids School Bulletin for Januaiy, 
1923 {2.6-7), there was an article, by Miss Marion L. 
Jennings, of Union High School, Grand Rapids, en- 
titled The Showing of an Investigation into the Failures 
in Scholarship in the Freshman Class of 1920 at the 
University of Michigan. 

It appears that, at the close of the first semester, 
156 of the 1 ,600 students in this class were required to 
leave the University, because they failed as students in 
the College. Dr. Canlield, Head of the Department ot 
Romance Languages at the University of Michipn. 
made a study of the High School preparation of these 
1,600 students. 

■'. , .Dr. Canfield tabulated the preparation of the 
students for their work as to subjects taken, and a 
graph was made showing the curve upward toward 
greater success in Collie work or downward in the 
direction of failure. 

Ot the 1,600 students, it 
studied Mathematics or Si 
three, or four years 
negligible, so slight i 

In the case of students taking History, those who 
pursued it tor one year met a degree of success in college 
work greater than that of those who presented credit for 
two years of History. The ones presenting two years 
had the advantage over those who had <^ered three 
years of credit and the latter over the students with 
tour years of preparation in History. And as a whole 
there was no indication that the pursuit of this study 
had tended to an upward cun'e in the graph. 

The case of Foreign Languages was followed equally 
carefully. Those who presented two or more years of 
French showed little variation in the graph. Students 
presenting two or more years of Spanish had an upward 
curve in the graph. Students with Latin for one, two, 
three or four years showed a decided upward curve. 
In many cases the combination of Latin with Spanish 
or French or both was offered — the graph curi-ing 
rapidly upward. In the cases of students who had 
studirf two or more foreign languages in connection 
with Latin the showing was markedly toward success in 
college work. 

The conclusions drawn from the findings in this in- 
vestigation are that the study of foreign languages 
affords a training that contributes directly and practi- 
cally toward success in collie work. While one out of 
four without such training succeeded in freshman year, 
of Oiose who had from two to tour years of training in 
foreign language study three out of four met success in 
college work". C, K. 
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Eastman Roman Life Slides 

were prepared for use in Latin classes for 

Visual Education 

Nine sets of fifty slides each with lectures 

The Roman HouK 
Wearing Apparel 



Trades aod CnlU 
Julius Caeuc 
Jullu* Cienr 
niFnti Raman Mythology 

id Travel The Wanderinei of A 



Over fifty Colleges and Universities, over one 
hundred Hi^h Sdiools, and many private Schools 
are using this work in visual education in Latin. 



These slides are not for the Latin student alone- 
All the School will be interested in seeing how 
our civilization sprung from the Romans. 



The Latin teacher will,'note a new interest in her 
classes. The present growthl in Latin work 
should encourage her to help the movement 



Slides in English Literature are also offered. 
These slides can not be rented. 
For further information address 

EASTMAN ROMAN LIFE 
Iowa City lowi 



Introduction to Latin 

By Henbv S. Lupold, 

CreiMew Junior High Scho/d, Columbus, Okio 

Book T, for the Seventh Grade. 

Book II, for the Eighth Grade. 

The author's experience in teaching Latin to 
Seventh and Eighth Grade classes has resulted tn 
books really adapted to the needs of young begin- 
ners. Much attention is given to the relation of 
Latin to English. While using Book I the pupQ 
learns the simple uses of an uifiected langu^e, 
masters some of the essential forms of Latin, and 
acquires a vocabulary of one hundred seventy- 
five Latin words with the use of approximatdy 
seven hundred English derivatives. The book 
includes easy reading lessons, fables, poems, 
Latin phrases common in English, and definite 
directions for the guidance of teachers. 

Book II follows the same plan and through 
the study of svntaz and vocabulai 
reading C 
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CLASSICAL 

TOUR 

Especially designed for teachers of Latin 
and Greek 

Strictly limited in membership 

A few places still open 

Address : R. H. TANNER 
Denison ITniTersi^ Granvillej Ohio 



SPECIAL OFFER 

Back Volumes of 

THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 

at reduced rates 

An exceptional opportunity to individuals 

and to libraries to complete their sets 
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Virgil, Aeneid, Books IV-VI 

Partly in the Original and partly in English Verse Translation 
EdiUd by Cyril Alington. With notes and vocabulary. 
. These three books illustrat* different aspects of the genius and the method of Virgil. In Book IV he shows 
hunselfpossessed of Ereater dramatic power, and of a deeper insight into character, than we should have 
expected. Dido's loneliness and isolation and the dangers which surround her awaken our pity and 
there is true psychology in her abrupt changes of mood and the alternations between dignity and self- 
abandonment, between fury and despair. The Fifth book is in the nature of an interlude, a welcome 
breathmg space between the tragedy of the Fourth Book and the great adventure of the Sixth and is for 
most part an unitetion of Homer. The Sixth Book is the very heart of the poem: here for the first time 
the poet is in his own land and is able to give vent to that noble patriotism which had in a different 
fonn inspired the greatest passages of the Georgics. So long as love of country remains an honorable 
puaJjty, so long will men of good wiU be unable to read without emotion the magnificent tribute paid 
by Virgil to the race he loved. 

Latin Prose Composition 

For Middle and Upper Forms 
By E. H. PiLSBURY. With a vocabulary. 
An excellent text for High School and University use. The exercises are designed to supply a thor- 
ough drill in the constructions explained. The chapters and exercises are prwressive with ddihitesec- 
tions alloted to each term. 
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Columbia ®ntbers£ttp 

SUMMER SESSION 

July 9 to August 17, 1923 

Courses will be offered in many subjects in the different Schools of 
Coliunbia University, parallel and equivalent to those of the academic 
year, cotmting toward'the degrees of A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., Ph.D., 
LL3., M.D., and various diplomas of Teachers College. 



GREEK 



Elementary Course( = Entrance Greek a) 
Professor Eugene Tavenneh 

Xenopfaon (=Entrance Greek b) 

Professor Eugene Tavenner 



Oementory Course (For Beginners) 

Mr. Irving C. Demarest 

Caesar, Gallic War (=Entrance Latin 3) 

Dr. Clinton W. Keyes 

VerpI, Aeneid I-VI(=Entrance Latin 5) 

Mr. Irving C. Demarest 

Cicero (^Entrance Latin 4) 

Dr. John E. Barss 

Prose Composition (=Entrance Latin 6} 

Dr. John E. Barss 

Prose Composition (For Teachers) 

Professor William Stuart Messeb 

Prose Composition (For the A.M. Degree) 

Professor Charles Knapp 



Greek Lyric Poets (College Course) 

Dr. Clinton W. Keyes 

Greek Lyric|.Poets (Graduate Course) 
Dr. Clinton W. Keyes 



Vergil, Aeneid (Advanced Course) 

Professor Gordon J. Lainc 
Ovid, HetamorfdioseB 

Professor Charles Knapp 
Roman Oratory 

Professor Gordon J. Laing 
The Roman World of Caesar, Cicero, and 
VergU 

Professor Willum Stuart Messeb 
Teaching Latin in Secondary Schools 

Dr. Wren J. Grinstead 

Demonstration Class in Beginning Latin 

Dr. Wren J. Grinstead 



ANCIENT HISTORY 



Ancient History (General Course) 

Mr. Roy F. Nichols 
Assyrian Archaeotogy 

Dr. Frederick A. Vanderburgh 



The History of Greece 

Professor Donald McFayden 
The Roman Empire 

Professor Donald McFavden 
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People and Latin Grammars 

People and Latin grammars have at least one point of resemblance; each jx>s- 
sesses individuality. It might appear to the casual observer that the same things 
could be truthfully said of all Latin Grammars, But, where schoolbooks are cwi- 
cerned, teachers are not merely casual observers. And close scrutiny has revealed 
to teachers the absolutely individual nature of 

CONCISE LATIN GRAMMAR 

By Benjamin L, DOoge 
Latin teachers appreciate and approve of these individual qualities. 

Its really concise arrangement 

Its choice of examples, most of them from passages read in the High School 

Its clearness of statement 

Its brief history of the Latin language 

Concise Latin Grammar meets every need of the High School student and in- 
cludes most that is needed for translation usually undertaken in College. 

GINN AND COMPANY 



A NEW FEATURE IN SECOND YEAR LATIN 

CAESAR, to the average pupil separated from his one year of 
Latin study by three months' vacation, is a terrifying prop- 
osition. The many puzzling constructions for which he has not 
been prepared by his first years study soon discourage him. He 
plods on with difficulty. 

The "Training Camp" in Place's Second Year Latin, which 
contains all the Caesar required in second year work, enables 
the pupil to meet the new constructions and conquer them. Each 
day's work is definite and prepares specifically for the next day. 
Attention is concentrated on one thing at a time until it has been 
mastered With this training the pupil's victory over ( 



assured. 



SECOND YEAR LATIN 

By Perley O. Place, Litt.D. 

Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 

Interesting and unusual illustrations 
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To tlie Loeb Classical Library much space lias been 
devoted in The Classical Weekly: sec s.tifr-ia?, 
6,82-86, 7.19a. 9.49. 12.49-50. 57-58, 65-66, 13.145- 
147, 153-154. I6I-I62, 169-170, 15,187-190. 197- 
199. 215- 

In the last year or so important adilitions were 
made to the Libra rj-. 

(1) Lyra Graeca: Being the Remains of all the 
Greek Lyric Poets from Eunielus to Timotlieus, 
Excepting Pindar, translated by J. ,\r. Edmonds. 
Late Fellow of Jesiis Gillcge, Cambridge. This is the 
first of three volumes. Mr. Edmonds gives a trans- 
lation of the fragments of Eumclus, Terpander, Alcman, 
Sappho, and Alcaeus. 

In his Preface (vii) Mr. Edmonds explains that part 
of his purpose is to supply a new edition of the text 
of the melic fragments, a text which, thanks to dis- 
coveries made during the last forty years, especially 
through the work of the Egj'pt Exploration Fund and 
like Societies, has long bten overdue. The last pre- 
ceding edition, that of Bergk, entitled Poctac Lyrici 
Graeci, Mr, Edmonds finds lacking in two respects. 
First, Bergk quotes too little of the context or setting 
within which the several fragments are inserted. Mr. 
Edmonds thinks tliat, in at least half the eases, the 
explanations that the fragments so sorely need may 
be got from the very context in which the fragments 
are found. Hence, he himself gives the context in 
full. By so doing, he has earned the gratitude of all 
students of these fragments; it is to be hoped tliat this 
precedent will always lie followc<l by future cilitors 
and translators of fragments. My own study of the 
fragments of Ennius, for example, long ago convinced 
me of the importance of the context in which fragments 
are found. Secondly, Mr. Edmonds has included 
something not to be found in Bergk — the chief passages 
of ancient literature which throw light on the life and 
the personality of the poets and their literarj' reputation 
in antiquity. Another thing, which Mr. Edmonds 
describes as a "feature peculiar to this edition", is 
more likely to provoke discussion and contrm'crsy. 
This feature is "the inclusion of a considerable number 
of restorations made exempli gratia of passages pre- 
served only in paraphrase". T!iese restorations are 
mainly Mr. Edmonds's own work. Mr. Edmonds 
explains (ix) that all restorations have been checked 
wherever possible by a palacographical method ex- 
plained and exemplified by him in various articles in 
classical periodicals, 

I can perhaps best give a definite idea of Mr, Ed- 
monds's book by setting down some details abotit the 



pages devoted to Sappho (140-307). The material 
given is divided into two parts: The Life of Sappho 
(140-181}, and the Poems of Sappho (181-307), In the 
former part, passages are given, with translations, from 
Stobaeus, Herodotus. Rtrabo, Athenaeus, Eusebius, 
Hermesianax, Ovid, Si-idas, Aelian, Seneca, Cicero, 
Servius, Philostratus, Horace. Plato, the Palatine 
Anthology, Porphyrio on Horace, Aulus Gellius, 
Lucian, Dionysius of Halicamassus, Demetrius, etc. 
Many of these passages tell us next to nothing about 
Sappho. For example, what is to be learned of her 
life from Catullus 35.16. . .Sapphica puella musa 
doctior?, or from Horace, Carm, 4.9.11. . . spiral 
ad hue amor vivuntque commissi calores Aeoliae 
fidilius puellae? Such passages are of interest, and of 
some value, of course, as contributing to the sum total 
of the impression made by Sappho upon the ancient 
world, in her own day and later generations, but they 
give us no definite information concerning her lite. 
Again, it is interesting to learn from Aulus Gellius 
19,3 that, in his day and generation, the second century 
A. D., some musicians at Athens gave delightful 
renderings not only of a numberof the songs of Anacreon 
and Sappho, but also of some charming erotic elegies: 
but the paB,sage throws no light on Sappho's life. 
Still we may be grateful for these passages, e\-en 
though Mr. Edmonds's caption covering them is to 
some extent wrong. 

A detailed discussion of the text of Sappho's frag- 
ments, and of those of the other authors included in 
this volume, would be entirely beyond the purposes of 
The Classical Weekly. One may be certain that 
Mr. Edmonds's text is not likely to go unchallenged, 
even though scholars have recognized in his articles, 
and will recognize in this volume, the pains which he 
has devoted to his work. In Tlie Classical Review 
36(1922). 110-121, an English reviewer, Mr. E. Lobel, 
shaq)ly criticizes this volume, as showing, in particular, 
a lack of "caution, and commonsense, and a critical, 
esi)eeially a self-critical habit". Mr. Lobel sees little, 
if any, novelty in Mr. Edmonds's vaunted pa 
graphical method, and hints, besides, that Mr. 
monds is not loyal to it. To this Mr, Edmonds 
rejoins caustically in The Classical Review 36.159- 
161. 

It should be noted that Mr. Edmonds's translations 
are all in prose. 

Every one is aware that Quintilian 8.6.44 uses 
Horace Carmina I.i4^the famous Ode beginning 
O navis, referent in mare te novi fluctus!— as an 
illustration of an allegory and that scholars long ago 
brought the Ode into direct connection with a famous 
fragment of Alcaeus. See, for instance, the Intro- 
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ductory note to this Ode of Horace, in the edition of 
the Odes and Epodes of Horace, by Professor Clifford . 
H. Moore, of Harvard University (p^es loo-ioi), for 
the text of Quintilian, and part of the text of Alcacus. 
Now, what is preserved of Alcaeus's poem is to he 
found in Hcraclitus, Homeric Allegories 37-39. On 
page 344 of his book, Mr. Edmonds gives the whole 
context within which the fragment is imbedded. To 
show his method, and to give some hint of his trans- 
lation, I quote in full, from page 345, his rendering 
(it is to be noted that his translation of the context, 
here as elsewhere throughout the volume, is given in 
smaller type: 1 put the rendering of the Alcaeus 
fragment in double quotation-marks): 

Heraclitus Homeric Allegories: We shall find the 
lyric poet of Mytilene using allegory in a considerable 
number of passages. He likens the disturbances 
caused by the tyrants very literally to stormy weather 
at sea; 

"I cannot tell the he of the wind; one wave rolls 
from this quarter, another from thiat, and we are 
carried in the midst with the black ship, labouring in 
an exceeding great storm. The water is up to the 
mast-hole, uie sail lets daylight through with the 
great rents that are in it, and the halyards are working 

Who hearing this would not conclude immediately 
from the moving sea-imagery that the fear conveyed 
by the words is fear of the sea on the part of men aboard 
ship? Yet it is not so, for the poet means Myrsilus 
and a monarchical conspiracy hatching against the 
Mytileneans. And he similarly hints at Myrsilus' 
intrigues in another place; 

"Lo now! the wave that is to windward of us 
comes this way, and will give us sore labour to bale it 
out when it breaks over us". 

In (act the islander almost overdoes the sea-going in 
his allegories, likening most of the prevailing tyrant- 
troubles to storms on the ocean. 

For purposes of comparison, I add the rendering of 
Alcaeus given by Professor Moore: 

I do not understand the winds' strife, for the wave 
rolls, now from this side, now from that, and we with 
our black ship are carried in the midst, struggling 
hard with the mighty storm. For the fiood surrounds 
the mast step, the canvass is utterly destroyed, great 
rents are in it; and the yard-ropes are loosened. 

It remains to add that there are a good many textual 
notes, and many other notes, some giving alternative 
renderings, some giving references to passages in 
Greek and Latin authors which throw light upon the 
fragments. 

(a) Philostratus and Eunapius; The Lives of the 
Sophists, by Mrs. Wilmer Cave Wright, Professor of 
Greek at Bryn Mawr College. Professor Wright is 
author of a very excellent book. A Short History of 
Greek Literature, and has contributed to the Loeb 
Classical Library volumes i and 2 of the three-volume 
translation of Julian. 

The present volume contains an Introduction 
(ix-xli); Bibliography (xlii-xliii) ; Philostratus, Lives 
of the Sophists, text and translations (2-315) ; Eunapius, 
Introduction (319-339), Bibliography (340-J41), Lives 
of the Philosophers and Sophists, text and translations 
(342-565); Glossary of <Greek> Rhetorical terms 



(567-575); Index to Philostratus (576-587); Index to 
Eunapius (588-596). 

In the Introduction to Philostratus, Mrs. Wright 
gives some account of Philostratus's life and of bis 
works (ix-xv). and then discusses (xv-xxii) the in- 
fluence of Sophistic in the educational, social, and 
political life of the Empire in the second and third 
Christian centuries. On pages xxii-xli Mrs. Wright 
puts together information aRout the various sophists 
named by Philostratus which supplements Philostratus 
"with dates and facts that he ignored", or corrects his 
errors. The list of these Sophists is worth while 
reciting here; Eudoxus of Cnidus, Leon of Byzantium, 
Dias, Cameades, Philostratus the Egyptian, Dio 
Chrysoslom, Favorinus (mentioned so often by Aulus 
Gellius). Gorgias of Leontini, Protagoras of Abdera in 
Thrace. Hippias of Elis, Prodicus of Ceos. Polus of 
Sicily, Thrasj'machus of Chalcedon, Antiphon of the 
Attic deme Rhamnus. Critias. "the Handsome", 
Isocratcs. Aeschines. Nicetes, Isaeus (mentioned by 
Pliny and by Juvenal), Scopelian, Dionysius of Miletus, 
LoUianus of Ephesus, Polemo of Laodicea, Herodes 
Atticus, Aristoclcs, pupil of Herodes Atticus, Alexander 
the Cilician, Hermngenes of Tarsus, Aelius Arist^ides, 
Adrian. Julius Pollux of Naucratis, Pausanias, Anti- 
pater the Syrian, and Claudius Aelian, 

The Introduction to Eunapius is constructed on the 
same model as that of the Introduction to Philostratus. 
Among the philosophers of whom Eunapius writes are 
Plotinus of Lycopolis in Egypt, Porphyry, called 
"the Tynan", lamblichus, Aedesius. Maximus of 
Ephesus, Priscus the Thesprotian or Molossian, Julian 
of Caesarea in Cappadoda, Prohaeresius, the Christian 
Sophist, Epiphanius of Syria, Diophantus the Arab, 
Sopolis, Himerius, Libanius of Antioch, Acaciusof 
Caesarea, Zeno of Cyprus, Magnus. Oribasius, Chrysan- 
thius. and Hellespontius. 

( To be conctudrd) 

C. K. 



The interest which the Rhineland has for the student 
of Roman archaeology was forcibly presented to tne in 
a short trip which I made through that r^on last 
summer. I was, of course, familiar with the principal 
facts in the history of the Roman occupation of Ger- 
many, but did not realize the extent of the archaeologi- 
cal material which remains there. 

After visiting the great galleries of Munich, Dresden, 
and Berlin, I reached the Rhine at Cologne. The 
city not only keeps its Roman name (Colonia Agrippi- 
nensis), but the form of the Roman settlement is also 
preserved by the four nearly straight streets whicli 
bound a rectangular section in its center. The short 
axis of this oblong is parallel to the Rhine. Near the 
Cathedral, at the northeast comer of the ancient wall , 
one of the gates remained, partly built into houses, 
until it was taken down in 1826, when the street 
was widened. Traces of other gates and towers have 
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also been found during various building op«ration£. 
One tower still stands to a height of twenty-five feet 
above the present ground level at the northwest angle 
of the wall. It is built of brick-faced concrete. The 
surface is varied by bands of arches and circles formed 
of diamond -shaped blocks of stone, more elongated in 
section than those used in ordinar)' opus reliculatum. 
The top of the tower is crenellated. The WaJlraff- 
Richartz Museum, which is being reorganized, con- 
tains a collection of Roman objects found in the 
neighborhood. There are remains of mosaic pave- 
ments, architectural fragments, sculptures, inscriptions, 
and some rather fine smaller objects in glass and metal. 
The collection points to the existence of a prosperous 
community. 

At Bonn (Bonna) there are no extant remains of 
Roman occupation, A statue of Julius Caesar at the 
head of the bridge across the Rhine shows that the 
city is proud of its Roman origin. Caesar's bridge 
was, however, farther south, in the neighborhood of 
Coblentz, The Bonn Museum is very well ordered. 
The smaller objects, dating from prehistoric times 
{among these is the Neanderthal skull) to the Prankish 
period, are arranged chronologically, in eight rooms. 
The collection contains some elegant glass bowls, 
and vases, and specimens of Roman silver. Sar- 
cophagi, with burials of the Prankish period, show how 
the heavy jewelry of that time was worn. On a lower 
floor is housed a group of models representing Roman 
and earber Gallic buildings, found or still existing in the 
Rhine district, and an extensive collection of Roman 
funeral sUlae. Some of these are the monuments of 
women and children, but by far the greater number 
were erected to the soldiers and the centurions of the 
Iq^ons. The majority of the stones are rather large, 
so that the deceased is represented by figures in relief 
almost three-quarters of life size. The figures, standing 
in a flat niche, above Or below which the inscription is 
carved, are dressed ir full uniform. Some stones 
preserve traces of color. The background was generally 
dark blue, while scarlet was used freely in the soldier's 
dress. Occasionally a stele is dedicated to two, father 
and son together, or to two comrades. Lat«r, in the 
Cathedral at Mainz, where the monuments of the 
bishops, placed against the pillars which divide nave 
from aisles, show the dignitaries standing in full 
ecclesiastical costume, the whole brilliantly colou'd, 
I thought of the monuments of the Roman soldiers at 
Bonn, and wondered whether these were the source of 
the later fashion. 

From Bonn I went to Cobicntz (the Roman Con- 
fluentes, of which there are no visible traces). It is 
interesting to stand at the confluence of the Moselle and 
the Rhine, and look north, for in that neighborhood 
was Caesar's bridge, the first path of the Romans into 
ancient Germany. 

To Treves (Augusta Trevenirum) from Coblentz, 
along the Moselle valley, was a four-hour trip on the 
main railroad, which does not follow the winding course 
of the river its entire length, but cuts off part of the 
distance through tiuuids. At times the train is near 



enough to the stream to show the clearness of the 
green depths which Ausonius praised. Fishermen 
still ply the transparent waters, but the great river 
trafllic of the fourth century has given way before the 
more expeditious railroad. A small steamer makes the 
trip in summer. The hills that form the river banks 
are covered with vineyards to the very summit, and 
the castles which crown them here and there are prob- 
ably the successors of Roman villas, 

Treves, the third century capital of Gaul, has, I 
believe, the most extensive Roman remains of any 
city in Germany. These serve to show how magnificent 
a provincial city might be even in the period of Rome's 
decline. The monumental Porta Nigra, dating from 
the first half of the third century, is familiar to all. 
It appeared even more imposing to me than it had 
seemed in pictures. In the eleventh century the two 
stories of the left tower were converted into a double 
Church, the apse of which still remains adjoining the 
original construction, though all other additions have 
been removed. Through this gate the Via Decumana 
passed to the Forum, which occupied the site of the 
modem rnarkctplace. Nearby is the Cathedral, the 
oldest Church in Germany, dating from the fourth 
century. The arched doorway and the adjoining 
wal^ are of Roman construction, in squared blocks of 
local stone. In the northeastern part of the city is a 
structureknownasthe basilica. Whatever its original 
purpose was, the building was used as a palace in the 
Prankish period, and was converted into a Church in 
the last century. It is built of brick-faced concrete. 
The long side is pierced by a double row of nine arched 
windows. The short side, opposite the entrance, 
terminates in an apse, so that in general form this 
building is similar to the contemporary Basilica of 
Constantine in the Forum at Rome. The basilica at 
Trdves had originally a hollow tile floor to allow for 
heating. 

Not far from the basilica are ruins popularly called 
the Palace of Constantine. They are in reality the 
remains of a Roman bath. Half of the wall of one 
circular room is standing, to the height of two stories, 
but crumbling, so that the visitor is warned to be on 
his guard against falling stones. The walls are faced 
with mixed brick and stone, variously arranged in 
different parts of the building. Excavations are now 
in progress to lay bare the foundations of the entire 
structure, which covered a comparatively large area. 
Beyond the city walls, at the southeast, stcid an 
ancient amphitheater built of small stone blocks. The 
entire circiiit of the wall is preserved to varying heights. 
Subterranean corridors undeTthe arena are accessible. 
A second Roman bath, of which the lower courses of the 
walls only remain, was situated in the southwestern 
part of the city, near Uie Moselie, at the point where the 
Roman bridge crossed the stream. The foundations of 
the modem bridge, as well as the central arch, are said 
to be of Roman constniction. The provincial n 
of Treves is in process of rearrangement. It c 
some interesting fragments of Roman mosaic pavtment. 
Among the sculptures are the relief of a Mojselle Ik^ I r^ 
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laden with wine casks, and the so-callwl 'Igekr faule'. 
This is the funeral monument of a family of Secundini, 
as the inscription tells, and dates from the second 
century. It was found at the village of Igel, near 
Treves, where it stood until recently. The monu- 
ment is seventy feet high, and is formed of a succes-sion 
of rectangular plinths crowned by a pyramid, which 
probably served as the base for a statue. 

Returning to Coblcntz from Tre\-cs, I took the Rhine 
steamer to Mainz (Magontiac-um). The only Roman 
monument in situ in this city is a huge cylindrical 
concrete core, fifty feet high (originally higher), which 
stands at the upper level of the citadel. This fort is 
now held by the French triKips of the army of occu- 
pation. The Roman monument is idcntifiwi as that 
erected by the legionaries to the elder Dnisus, who 
died in this region in 9 B. C. Mainz was also the 
scene of the murder of Alexander Sevcnis and his 
mother. Julia Mammca, in 235 A. D. 

The Roman -Germanic Central Museum at Mainz 
has a eoliection of the antiquities of the region. There 
are numerous prehistoric weapons and imiJements, 
and interesting reconstructions of the various types of 
prehistoric dwellings. Among the Roman weapons 
are several specimens of metal helmets. Examples of 
Arretinewareoccurin the pottery collection- they Show 
the popularity and diffusion of this style Fragments 
of window glass which have hitn found in the remains 
of Roman buildings in the localitj are alw) shown 
Another case contains a number of Roman shoes 
varying, in elaborateness from the simple sole fastened 
with leather thongs, to high laLcd boots adorned with 
intricate patterns cut in the leather The gilt Itronze 
foot and thunderbolt of a statue of Jupiter are kept in 
the museum. These fragments., together with tht. 
column on which the statue stood were found at 
Mainz in 1904-1905. The column, dating from tlw, 
time of Nero, stood thirty fett high It is composed of 
two rectangular plinths surmounted h\ a shaft of 
five drums, crowned b\ a Connthian capital whiih 
supports the base of the statue Jupiter is repre 
sented on one side of the lower plinth and Minerva 
and Fortuna on the opposite side Each of the drums 
is adorned with the figures of four diMnities These 
sections, together with the other Roman and medieval 
sculptures, are now kep( ttmpnrinh in a building in the 
court of the Museum. The large model <if a Roman 
bridge, which was formcrlv dis[ila\ed, has Intn (It 
stroyed, hut many of the bliikcned timbirs with the 
iron nails which fastcncil thtm to form iIr jiiLitnt 
liridge have been recovired fnnn tin rmr and arc 
shown in the courtyard Another section of Iht Muse 
um consists of casts and models of material {mm other 
sites; these afford a good opportumtv for comp irison 

Weisliaden is only a sh jrt j mrnn fr- m \Uim 
across the Rhine valley, ml J th( foothilKi f tht Tiimus 
range. Here was situated a Roman nsjrt kntnn as 
Aquae Matliacorum. Ptrt of one of the j,ati«of iht, 
ancient wall is visible, and rtmains of Roman b iilnng 
cstablisluncnts have been found near scvtril 'f Ihi, 
springs. The Weisbaden Mustimi is housi-d m a new 



building, and, like most of the German collections, is 
very well organized. It is especially rich in models 
showing the different tyj)es of Roman fortifications 
which have been found at various points along the 
timrs. It has also life-sized models of Roman and 
Prankish warriors in full armor. The original objects 
include extensive prehistoric remains — a large number 
of stelae of the legionaries, and, among other finds, the 
contents of an ancient iKjttcr's shop as it was when 
alKindoned at the time of the barbarian invasions. 
A mithracum discovered at Heddemheim, the ancient 
Nida, a suburb of Frankfort, has Iwen reconstructed in 
a separate room. 

Nida. on a tributary of the Main, a little to the 
north of Frankfort, was the Roman city of importance 
rather than the site of modem Frankfort. Remains of 
fortifications have been found here. The electric 
trolley from Frankfort to Bad Homburg passes this 
town as it ascenils into the Taunus region. A ride of 
an hour beyond Bad Homburg brings us to the ancient 
Roman border. Here, excavations, begun in 1871, 
revealed the remains of a Roman camp', which has 
been reconstructed on the original foundations. The 
region is thickly wooded, and one catches glimpses of 
the crenellated battlements of the camp from the road 
which follows the line of the ancient highway. Before 
the camp at one side, were found a shrine of Mithras, 
and 1 spnng whu h flowed again when it was cleared of 
rubbish during the excavations. Everything is 
labelled with bilmgua! inscriptions in pompous Lalin 
and German Just before the camp, on either side of 
the roid, then., are f >undations of houses identified as 
shops and the other acces,sories of the settlement. 

The wall of the camp is surrounded by a double 
ditch We enter b\ the decuman gate, a double arch, 
l>efore which there has been placed a modem bronze 
statue cf the Emperor Hadrian, in whose reign the 
camp was enlarged to its present area. Inside of the 
wall in earthem agger rises to within about nine feet of 
tht top Just bevond the gate, at the left, is a small 
qitatslOTiu<n At the right are the horrta, now used as 
a museum to house the objects found on the site. 
In the center of the .camp rises the praetorium. This 
structure contains a huge drilhnom extending across 
Its intire width Behind this is the two-sforj- atrium, 
from Iht rear of which opens a small sacelliim. In the 
atnum ire kept thi altars and the stelae found in the 
ni ighlxirhood Statues of Hadrian and the Seven have 
bei-n placed in the sacellum. 

Till entire camp occupies an area equal to about sis 
s(|inn, CTtj blocks Several wells, a bath, and a bake- 
shop with mills wtre enclosed within the walls. la 
spite of the absence of the temporary huts of the soldiers, 
It 15 easj to picture the life of the camp on the edge of 
tht for! si The little museum contains examples of 
iht Hi ipons and the tools of the soldiers. The latter 
nmind the visitor that the Roman legionary was a 
builder as well as a fighter. There are also house- 
h lid ultnsils, children's toys, wearing apparel, areolae. 
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On the hill, a Uttle htlow ihc camp, a topy of the 
column to Jupiter, now in tlie museum at Mainz, with 
the statue crowning it restored, has been set up and 
gives an idea of how impressive such a monument was. 

Any one of the larger museums in the German cities 
would be well worth visiting several times. The 
number of reproductions of the more important objects 
in each town which are displa>'e<l in the larger collec- 
tions affords an excellent opportunity for close com- 
parison, and the numerous accurate reconstructions 
help to visualize the life of the Roman camps. 
Hcna, November. 1911 Ernestine P. Fkanklin 
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A History of Rome to 565 A. D. By A. E. R. Boak. 

New York; The Macmillan Company (1921). 

Pp. Kvi -f- 444. 

This is an outline of Roman hist<)ry from prehistoric 
times to the death of Justinian, with a two-page 
epilogue bringing the ' narrative to the Mohammedan 
invasions. Its 400 pages of text, Cfiually apportioned 
to the Republic and the Empire, are subdivided into 
four sections: The Forerunners of Rome in Italy 
(3-21); The Early Monarchy and the Republic: 
Prom Prehistoric Times to 2^ B, C, (25-2or}: The 
Principate or Early Empire: 27 B. C.-28S A. D. 
(205—313); and The Autocracy or Late Empire: 
'85-565 A. D. (317-402}. The work alsi) contains a 
Chronological Table (405-413), a Bibliographical 
Note, including books which represent "the prevailing 
views of modem scholarship upon the various phases of 
Roman History" (415-421), and an excellent Index 
(423-444). There are nine maps, but no other illus- 
trative matter. 

The purely scientific character cf the book is at once 
shown by the omission of tiie early Roman legends. 
Romulus, whose story constitutes the best known 
ancient mytii, the Kings, the early Latin heroes, the 
Mons Sacer, are not mentioned. Even tlie historic 
Regulus appears under the unfamiliar name Atilius 
{73). True, we have outlived credence in the early 
story of Rome, but the constant allusions to it in 
English literature certainly warrant a passing notice in 
any general history of Rome. If for no other reason, 
the traditional account might be briefly outlined to 
show what the later Romans tiiemselves thought of 
their early history — even if we cannot follow Ferrcro 
in regarding Varro's date for tlic founding of the city 
(753 B. C.) as historical. 

In two essentials the work of Pr fessor Boak diffi.rs 
from the Hellenic History of the late Profcssi r Botsford 
(see The Classical Weekly 16 r24 126) A c m 
parison of these two recent liistjrits h\ American 
scholars of note will occur to u\ery ttachir of aniitnt 
history. While Botsford's work is a s\ mmetrical 
Story of the Greeks, from the Mewpomts of politics 
economics, society, literature, art religion tliought 
and character — including, in fact evervthmg which 
makes up our debt to that manj Mdtd people — 
Professor Boak's account is largcK ix)litical 



and military, with little emphasis on the culture of the 
Romans. While Botsford devotes one-half of his 
space to Greek culture. Professor Boak devotes only 
four out of his twenty-one chapters, oi" forty-seven 
pages, to this phase of Rome's greatness, and only four 
more, or seventy-seven pages, to the constitutional 
and administrative development of the State. Nor 
does Profes,sor Boak attempt to give at the bottom of 
the page the source-material, a feature which en- 
hances the worth of Botsford's book to teacher and 
advanced student. Nor has the Roman History the 
chann of the other, and this is not entirely nor even 
largely due to the more prosaic and practical character 
of the Romans. In fact, while authoritative and sound , 
throughout, Dr. Boak's work must be adjudged as 
dry and matter-of-fact; it scarcely ever reaches the 
romantic and interest-compelling plane of the Hellenic 
HiEtor>-. This is especially noticeable in the account of 
Hannibal, whose history is the most soul-stirring episode 
in Roman history, as told in the pages of Livy, or in 
that of the tremendous rebel Sertorius, whose life by 
Plutarch marks the zenith of ancient biography. But, 
after all, Professor Boak's account is only an outline, 
and is too succinct for detailed treatment. It is far 
too condensed to ser\-e as a text-book for a year's work 
in Roman history in University or College; but it will 
be found to be an excellent compendium for classes 
which devote a term or less to the story of Rome. 
The work is remarkably free from tyi>ographical 

Few of Professor Boak'^ historical judgments can 
raise adverse criticism; at most they can give rise to a 
difference of opinion. 

To cite a few of these conclusions, let us begin with 
the question whether Rome was a Latin or an Etruscan 
colony. Professor Boak (27) is conservative in saying 
that Rome resulted from a fusion of several racial 
elements — Latin, Sabine, Etruscan, Pre-Italian, but 
mostly Latin — , the organization into four Regions 
being due to Etruscan conquerors. And yet the evi- 
dence points almost conclusively to Etruscan origin. 
Thus the names of Rome, of the earliest three tribes, 
and of all the Kings arc Etruscan; the early town was 
buiit on an Etruscan model; its primitive art and 
religion were Etruscan; the early Romans studied 
Etruscan, just as the later studied Greek (Livy 9.36); 
and early Rome was hi)stilc W the Latins and de- 
stroyed Alba. Moreover, down to the time of the 
Re[)ublic, Rome was a center of industry and com- 
merce while the Latins were still agriculturalists. 
Thus the h\p(tleKis that Rome was an Etruscan 
town — a belief which, as Dionysius of Halicamassus 
ba>5 (l 29"*) was widely held in antiquity — is well- 
f un led and is folbwed by many scholars, e. g. Schulze, 
K () MuHer Soltiu, (lardthausen, and Grenier. 

Proteisor Boak sajs of the commercial treaty with 
Carth^t which is attested by Polybtus (3.22) as 
made in the fir t vcar after the expulsion of the Kings, 
merel) that it pcrhajis" dates "from the close of the 
sixth century (71-72). And yet tliis is the earliest ■ 
certain document in Roman history, OT«^Mf i^AiM? IC 
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toricily has been doubted by some scholars (e. g. 
E. Taubler, Imperium Romanum, 1.191,1). 
" The explanation of the origin of the tribuni mililum 
consulari poUstate (50-gi, 55, and n. l), as the result 
of the military situation which frequently demanded 
the presence in the State of more than two magistrates 
who could exercise the imperium, is probably right, 
though not generally accej)ted. The usual explana 
tion. also offered in antiquity, is that the tribunate 
was created to replace the consulship as an office open 
to plebeians, who were excluded from the lattir, i. e. 
as a kind of weakened consulship conceded by the pa- 
tricians to the plebeians. As a matter of fact, as 
Professor Boak points out, the tribunate appeared in 
436 B. C, but it was not until 396 B, C, that a plebeian 
was elected to it. He might have added that the ad- 
mission of plebeians probably arose from the vicissi- 
tudes of the war with Veii (402-391 B. C.), which 
forced the patricians to accept as magistrates the 
ablest men available, even if they were plebeians. 

Curiously, Professor Boak does not mention the 
Licinian-Reitian Rogations, passed in 367 B. C, 
which helped largely to end the struggle between the 
patricians and the plebeians. To be sure, one of these, 
the agrarian law, ordaining that no patrician should 
possess over 500 iugera of the ager fiublicus, and that 
all land held in excess of that amount should be 
distributed (LIvy 7.16.9), has been referred to a later 
century by many scholars, and wholly denied by 
others, e. g. by Niese (Hermes 23 [1888], 416). But the 
other two clauses, relating to debt and plebeian ad- 
mission to the consulship respectively, are generally 
regarded as historical. 

The first Samnite War (343-341 B. C.) is also 
omitted; only two of the three wars (325-304, 298- 
290 B. C.) are discussed. And yet this first war, 
however fabulous some of its events, is attested by 
three ancient writers, Dionysius (15.3.2), Appian 
(Roman History 3.1), and Livy (7.29-37), and it is 
difficult to see how tradition could have manufactured 
an entire war. For the difficult questions involved in 
this obscure war see J. Beloch, Campanien', 299- 
300 (1890). 

The tradition repeated in most text-books that the 
Romans knew so little about ships during the First 
Punic War that they had to model their fleet after a 
Carthaginian quinqueremc, which had been wrecked 
on the south Italian coast, is rightly omitted. Rome 
had long been familiar with warships and merchant- 
men by this time (circ. 260 B. C), and, besides, could 
use the fleets of both her Italian and her Syracusan 
allies. The only truth in the pretty legend seems to 
be that, before this time, neither Romans nor Italians 
understood the use of boats with five banks of oars. 

Professor Boak gives the usual explanation of the 
cause of the Second Punic War (78-79) as Carthaginiaii 
expansion in Spain under Hasdrubal, which aroused 
Massilia and her colonies, whose commercial interests 
were thereby endangered'. Hence Rome was invited 
Thus are explained the treaty between 

1 matWf tet PiotcMor Tenney Frank. Ths Classical 

1..69-71. c. K. 



Hasdrubal and Rome in 226 B. C. (that Carthage 
should not advance in arms north of the Ebro; Poly- 
bius 2.13.7, 3-27.9) and Rome's alliance with S^un. 
turn, and Hannibal's resolve to attack. However, 
even if Saguntum was the occasion, the true cause may 
well have been the Roman conquest of Cisalpine Gaul. 
This explains the whole strategic plan of Hannibal's 
descent into the valley of the Po from the North 
(see Ferrero, Short History of Rome, l.l6o-l6i). 
The figures for the Roman side at Cannae arc very 
conservative (82): "Of 50,000 Romans and allies, about 
25.000 were slain and 10,000 captured by the numerr- 
cally inferior Carthaginians". Livy (22.49) P*'" 
48,000 as slain and 3,300 as taken prisoners. Pol}'- 
bius (3.117) gives 70,000 infantry as slain out of 73,000 
engaged, and 10,000 more as captured, and asserts 
that of 6,000 cavalry only 370 escaped. 

The tradition given by Sallust that the Roman 
ambassadors headed by Calpumius were corrupted by 
Jugurtha's gold in 113 B. C. into making a disgraceful 
peace is repeated (133). However, the story may be 
legendary and the consul's peace may have been due to 
his desire to avoid a war with a man whose only am- 
bition was to get possession of Masimssa's kingdom, tui 
ambition of little moment to Rome. 

Mention is made (144) of the secret agreement be- 
tween Sulla and the consul Valerius Placcus, who had 
been sent to replace Sulla in the conduct of the First 
Mithridatic War. This alone can explain the military 
history of this war (compare Bernhardt, ChioDologie 
der Mithridatischen Kriege, 1896). After his victmy 
at Chaeronea in 86 B. C. Sulla had no idea of yieMing 
to Flaccus, and the latter feared to force the issue. 
Consequently each agreed to pursue a separate com- 

The writing of the story of the Empire offers many 
more difficulties than that of the Republic. In fact, 
it has never been fully done. Even Mommsen con- 
tented himself with a survey of the culture of the prov- 
inces, and his successors in Germany — Schiller, Kome- 
mann, von Domaszewski, and the rest — have done 
little beyond reducing to system the enormous mass of 
material from papyri, inscriptions, and coins. Only 
definite periods have been satisfactorily treated, as the 
inception of the principate, 78 B. C. to 14 A. D., by 
Ferrero (The Greatness and Decline of Rome, l-j 
[1907-1909I), the first two centuries of the Empire 
(27 B. C.-180 A. D.), by Professor Bury, A History 
of the Roman Empire ( 1 893) , and the last two centuries 
of the Empire (305-476 A. D.), by Seeck (Geschichtedes 
Untcrgangs der Antiken Welt", 1-6 [1897-1920], etc. 
Considering the difficulty of the subject and the fact 
that only two hundred pages were available for the 
task, Dr. Boak has written a remarkably ludd and 
comprehensive account. If any criticism were to be 
made, it would be, perhaps, that he has allotted too 
much space to the personalities of the Emperors, who, 
with a few notable exceptions, had little influence on 
the Roman world at large. 

Mommsen's well-known idea of an administrative 
"dyarchy", or joint rule of two ind«>endeat authorities 
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on the basis of the division in 3^ B. C. of the provinces 
between Augustus and the Senate, is accepted (2i6), 
although we read, a Uttle further on {225); "Opinions 
have differed and probably always will differ upon the 
question whether or not Augustus sought to establish a 
disguised form of monarchical government". That 
he founded a monarchy veiled under the old Republican 
forms has certainly been the prevailing view among 
modem historisins of Rome; but it would have been 
well to state that quite a. different interpretation of 
Augustus's constitution has been offered in recent 
years. This new theory was adumbrated first by 
Pustel de Couknge (La Gaule Romaine, 147 f. [1901I), 
and has been worked out at length by E. Meyer 
(Kleioe Schriften, 443-492 [1910]), and at great length 
by Ferrero in The Greatness and Decline of Rome, 
volumes 4 and 5, especially 4.121-141, 5348-351. 
It is based, of course, on Augustus's definition of his 
own work found in the Monumentum Ancyranum 
(Chapter 34), in a passage which is, perhaps, the 
most important in that famous document. 

The sinister legend handed down by Suetonius and 
Tacitus about the character of Tiberius, now rightly 
judged by historians, is, of course, disr^arded by 
Professor Boak, who correctly says (229) that it has 
obscured the Emperor's real services as a "conscientious 
and economical administrator". ' Duruy, in his Latin 
dissertation (1S53), exploded the account of this 
myth (compare Duruy, History of Rome and of the 
Roman People, edited bv Mahaffy (1890], 4.401- 
40a, 482-483, 483, note). The authority to follow for 
the diaracter of the Emperor is his contemporary, 
Velleius Paterculus. The vein of madness in Caligula 
(230) is hardly necessary to assume when we reflect 
that his every act was in harmony with the idea of 
absolutism and little was due to insanity. The 
Quinquennium Neronis (232-233) should doubtless be 
regarded as a cloak for the real intentbns of the 
Emperor, who disliked affairs of government, and gave 
them over largely to the Senate, desiring to appear and 
to become a great artist. Professor Boak rightly 
denies Nero's supposed guilt in the burning of Rome in 
64 A. D. 

One feature we largely miss in Professor Boak's 
work, a feature so prominent in Professor Botstord's 
Hellenic History — the series of character-sketches and 
estimates. There is none, for example, of Hannibal. 
Of Sulla he merely says that he had "little imagination 
or constructive ability" {150). Julius Caesar's great- 
ness is very inadequately treated (i 83- 1 84). Of 
Augustus we learn merely that his "statemanship 
<was> of a high order" (225), Antony's cardinal 
weaknesses are epigranunatically said to be "indolence 
and sensual indulgence" (190). His relationship to 
Qeopatra and its effect on the battle of Actium and 
political events thereafter is well appraised. The 
fundamental differences in the characters of Diocletian 
and Constantino might have been brought out. While 
the former was a powerful and coherent administrator 
who remained true to the ancient tradition — the "last 
great man of the ancient world", in the words of 



Ferrero (Short History, 2.428)—, Constantine, despite 
great abilities, was ever vacillating in his policy, and 
deserved the title of "the Great" only at the hands of 
the Christians, and we are still in doubt how much of a 
Christian he was. 

Professor Boak's literary judgments are frequently 
inadequate. That Vergil's Acneid has "placed him 
with Homer in the front rank of epic poets for all 
tirtie" (299) is certainly an exaggeration. Catullus is 
not only "the best exponent of the poetry of the age" 
(199), but one of the three or four greatest lyricists of 
all time. Nor is Lucretius, one of the most remarkable 
geniuses, sufficiently praised (199). Cicero gets 
somewhat more than his due as a thinker, and Caesar 
somewhat less as a writer (200). That the fourth 
century A. D. culturally — if not spiritually — belongs to 
the Middle Ages (304) may be readily granted. 

Unfortunately, the account of Christianity is rele- 
gated to a point (309-313) where the political story of 
Rome has passed beyond Diocletian. In fact, Chris- 
tianity is not mentioned in the account of the first three 
centuries except once — the brief notice of Nero's 
persecution (233). 

There is little to be said for continuing the story of 
imperial Rome to the death of Justinian. A far better 
date is a century and a half earlier, the time of the 
division of the Empire into East and West at the death 
of Theodosius (395 A. D.). In any case, the fortunes 
of the Western Empire should not be carried beyond 
476 A. D., the date of the German occupation of Rome, 
Beyond that is the story of the Eastern Empire — a 
story all its own. 

UnIVBHSITV op PtHNSYLVAHIA 

Walter Woodburn Hyde 



Rome and the World Today. A Study, in Comparison 
with Present Conditions, of the Reorganisation of 
Civilization under the Roman Empire which Brought 
to a War-worn World Two Hundred years of Peace. 
By Herbert S. Hadley. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons (1922)- Pp. Kvi-f362. 

The author of this book is a lawyer (Professor of 
Law, University of Colorado ; Former Attorney General 
and Governor of the State of Missouri). His interests 
naturally lie almost entirely in the fields of government 
and law. Furthermore, the book is "frankly a deriva- 
tive work" (ix), in which little use of original sources is 
made. It cannot therefore fairly be criticized from 
the point of view of strict historical or classical scholar- 
ship. Neither can it be regarded as purely an attempt 
to draw certain practical lessons for present-day Amer- 
ica from the history of Rome; its secondary purpose 
which at times seems to overshadow the one indicated 
in its title, is to demonstrate that Augustus Caesar was 
the greatest statesman in the history of the world. 

The opening chapter. Have We Anything to Learn 
from History? (3-21), is chiefly devoted to pointing 
out similarities between the Roman civilization and 
oiu" own, and particularly between the present post- 
bellum period in America and the Augustan Age of 
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Rome. The somewhat narrow view taken [n this com- 
parison is illustrated by this statement (lo): "Tlic 
chief points of distinction between the civiliza- 
tion and culture of that day and this arise 
from the use of gasoline and steam engines and 
electrical power". Vet, the presentation of the sirri- 
ilarities in the life of the two ages and nations is 
impressive. The closing words of the chapter sum- 
marize forcefully the chief practical message of the 
book (Jo-2i): "That Rome, after two hundred years 
of conquest and aggression, followed by a policy of 
colonial plunder and oppression; after one hundred 
years of civil war and strife, followed by bloody pro- 
scriptions and a disorganiaation of industry, commerce, 
morals, government, and religion, could change her 
natural purposes and ideals in the lifetime of one gener- 
ation, and enter upon a mission of civilization and jus- 
tice that brought peace and prosperity tothe western 
world for two hundred years, constitutes Rome's great 
message of hopefulness to the twentieth century .... 
If such a work could have been accomplislicd then, 
can the world prove unequal to this problem today".' 
Chapter II, A Century of War («-^j), and Chapter 
III, The Coming of Peace (63-101), summarize Roman 
history up to 29 B . C. , with emphasis on the last century 
of the Republic. The destructive character of the 
wars, both foreign and civil, an<I the general disorgani- 
zation of government and normal lifcare considerably 
overemphasized; Rome's contributions to civilization 
and political science up to the end of the Republic, and 
the achievements of her leaders, particularly those of 
Julius Caesar, are correspondingly minimized; and the 
story of Octavius's rise to power is related in favorable 



Chapters IV-VIII (101-299) are devoted to the 
principate of Augustus. He is defended against the 
charge of hypocrisy, and his many achievi 



and the duration of his power and the enduring success 
of the form of government instituted by him are em- 
phasized . 

Perhaps the most valuable of these interesting chap- 
ters is that which summarizes the history of Roman 
law (VII. Rome's Greatest Gift to the World I213-259)). 
Here the enormous importance of the reforms instituted 
by Augustus, particularly in the law of procedure, is 
clearly shown. 

The last chapter (IX. How Socialism Helped to 
Destroy the Roman Empire |30o-,i4Zl) is chieny de- 
voted to wliat must in general be considered a verj- 
sane and sensible consideration of Rome's decline and 
fall. Amongthemany suggested causes for the fall of 
Rome, Professor Hadley is inclined to emphasize the 
great plague of the age of the Antonines, and the effort 
to establish morality, a caste system, stable prices, and 
indeed uniformity in almost every department of life, 
by means of legislation. But he recognizes the un- 
certainty ofall the theories on the subject in these words 
of wisdom (339): "After all our e^^planations, after 
giving due consideration to all the causes of disintegra- 
tion and decline, there is something of mysterj' that 
baffles comprehension when the spirit, determination 
and capacity for achie\'ement that has characterized a 
great people vanish from their lives". 

■The book is clearly and attractively printed, but is 
marred by many errors in spelling, especially in Latin 



words. Inaccuracies in matters of fact are also not 
rare. A flagrant example is the description of the 
government of imperial provinces under Augustus (133, 
and n. 1.), which is completely confused and misleading. 
And the treatment of slavery under Augustus (163-165) 
contains some surprising distortions of fact. The 
statement that "The average period during which one 
remained a slave was about six years ..." (164-165) is 
surely a very exaggerated conclusion to draw from 
Cicero, Phil. H.12, if that is its source. And what Ls 
the basis for the conclusion (165) that the evils of 
slaver}' "reached their climax under the Republic and 
declined under the early Empire"?. Not a word is 
said of Augustus's severe limitations on the f\ 

Professor Hadley's interest in literature and a 



could be truly said that a system of law had been c 
tablished before which all men were equal, . , . then 
there came into the world . . . something of greater 
value tlian all the literary, artistic, philosophic, and 
scientific achievements of prior civil izattons". It 
scecns unfortunate, then, that he made any attempt 
to discuss the Augustan literature. Thebookisgreally 
marred by such remarks as these (299-^02): " . , . . 
The Aeiieid. . . puts aside the humble beginning as told 
in the story of Romulus and Remus . . . and names the 
great Aeneas, son of Venus as the founder through his 
son, Julius, of Rome and the Julian line. It tells the 
story of the struggles and achievements of the Roman 

Eeople and their great leaders and of the glory and 
appiness they had finally won under the leadei^ip of 
Augustus .... There is more imagination and idealism 
in Virgil than in Homer . . . ". Compare also this 
(196): "... nobly did he <Horace> respond with the 
Carmtn Siietulare, which is the greatest work of this 
great poet and worthy of the occasion". 

It has already been made clear that Professor Hadlcy 
is a special plaider for the greatness of Augustus as a 
statesman. Such exaggeration of his achievements as 
is found in this book may, however, be necessary if 
Aug\istus is ever to gain anything like the fame he surely 
deserves. The fact (63) that "Gibbon, writing in the 
reijublican enthusiasm at the close of the eighteenth 
centurj-, regarded him as too much of an imperialist, 
and Mommscn, writing in the imperialistic enthusiasm 
of nineteenth century Germany, regarded him as too 
much of a republican" is doubtless a partial explanation 
of his failure to receive proper credit for his remarkable 
achievements. Yet a broader reason may lie in human 
nature. Rulers in times of peace and plenty rarely if 
e\-er become great popular heroes; their life-histories 
do not appeal to the imagination as do those of great 
military leaders and War- Presidents, particularly if 
they have suffered violent deaths. Julius Caesar may 
owe a considerable part of his fame to Shakespeare; 
yet a playwright's reason for choosing Julius rather 
than Augustus as the central figure of a drama is ob- 

But, though Professor Hadley's work may not suc- 
ceed in adding greatly to the popular reputation of 
Augustus, it is an extremely interesting description of 
his lime as compared with our own, and will undoubted- 
ly be very useful. 

Columbia Univebsiiv Clinton W, Keyes 
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Eastman Roman Life Slides 

were prepared for use in Latin classes for 

Visual Education 

Nine sets of fifty slides each with lectures 



Caminunicatioa i 



Julius CacK 

Juliui ClM 

Roman My 



Over fifty Colleges and ITniversities, over one 
hundred Ht^h Schools, and many private Schools 
are using this work in visual education in Latin. 



These slides are not for the Latin student alone. 
All the School vill be interested in seeing how 
our civilization sprung from the Romans. 



The Latin teacher will note a new interest in her 
classes. The present growth in Latin work 
should encourage her to help the movement 
along. 



Sides in English Literature are also offered. 
These slides can not be rented. 
For further information'address 

EASTMAN ROtlAN UFE 
Iowa Citj Iowa 



LIVY: BOOKS I, XXI, 
and XXII. 

Edited by Emorv B. Lease of the 
College of the City of New York. 

This edition reflects an unusually high 
degree of scholarship and at the same 
time meets the actual needs of freshman 
classes. In addition to the three books 
mentioned, summaries of the remaining 
books, with particular attention given to 
finer passages, have been included. 
Unique features of literary and historical 
interest lend additional value to this 
serviceable edition. 



D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 



SPECIAL OFFER 

Back Volumes of 

THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 

at reduced rates 

An exceptional opportunity to individuals 

and to libraries to complete their sets 

of The Classical Weekly 

Complete Set, Volimies 1-15, $20 (normal 

price, $30) Separate volumes, $1.60 

(if five or more are ordered, 

$1.50 each) 

Volumes I-VI, together, $7.50 

The above offers are open to those who 

have paid for the current voltune, 

XVI (October 1, 1922, to 

May 31, 1923) 

Money must accompany order 
Address Charles Enapp 

1737 Sedgwick Ave. Hew York Ci^ 



EUROPEAN 



CLASSICAL 

TOUR 

Especially designed for teachers of Latin 
and Greek 

Strictly limited in membership 

A few places still open 

Address : R. H. TANNER 
Denison University Granville, Ohio 
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THE JUBE SCHOLARSHIP BXAMIHATIONS 
OP THE NEW TORK CLASSICAL CLDB 

The Scholarship Enaniinations of The New York 
Classical Club for the current term will be held on 
Saturday, June i6, at Hunter College, New York City, 
the Latin examination in the morning, the Greek in the 
afternoon. The Latin scholarship amounts to $150, 
the Greek to $75 and competition is open to all members 
of the graduating classes of the New York City public 
High Schools who have completed the work of the 
regular four years course in Latin or of the three years 
course in Greek. The tests are somewhat similar to 
those set by the College Entrance Examinaton Board. 

For further information, address 

Hakwood Hoadley, Chairman of Committee. 
161 West 13th Street, New York City. 
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Special Offer to Instructors of the Classics 

I would like to demonstrate the great value of the use of coins in teadung 
Greek and Roman history and the languages. 

Nearly all the famous rulers of ancient times struck coins and many ci them 
are still obtainable at a moderate price. For instance a very fine silver tetra- 
drachm of Alexander the Great may be purchased for $5.00 and inferior ones for 
less. The important cities and towns of Greece, such as Athens, Corinth, Aegina, 
Syracuse and others, are all represented by their own special coinage. 

The Roman series is very extensive both of the Republic and Empire, and in- 
teresting portraits and types are easily obtainable. Coins of Julius Caesar, Mark 
Antony, and Octavius may be had for a few dollars. 

In order to give instnictois every opportunity to exhibit such coins to their 
students I will send a selection of either Greek or Roman coins vahied at $10, $25. 
or $50, on approval for ten days, after which time, if it is not satisfactorily proved 
that the interest of students has been much stimulated, the coins may be returned. 

The expenditure of a small amount each year, even $25 or $50, will soon 
gather together an interesting collection. Such a fund could possibly be acquired 
from the students themselves if their interest could be sufficiently aroused. 
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POWER 

— in reading Latin, in using English — is the constant 
aim of 

SCOTT'S FIRST LATIN LESSONS, 

304 pages, for the first year $1.20 

SCOTT-SANFORD'S A JUNIOR 

LATIN READER, 512 pages, for 

the second year $1.40 

Latin constructions, idioms, and vocabulary introduced 
gradually, together with interesting reading material, is 
the sane program these books afford to develop 
power in Latin. 

Accepted for two years' credit by fifty-three (53) of 
our leading Colleges and Universities. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 

Publishers of the LAKE SERIES of School and 
College Textbooks 

Chicago Atlanta New York 
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The Latin lessons that the pupil leains 
easily are the ones he will lemember. 

D'OOGE'S ELEMENTS OF LATIN 

excels in these points — 

The lessons are as short as they are simple. 
The reading matter is varied and abundant. 
The illustrations form an integral part of the text. 
Syntax is reduced to the bare essentials. 
The type page is open and inviting. 

Ginn and Company 70 Fifth Ave,, New York 



Place's Second Year Latin 

By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Pro/wwr oS Latin. SyracMt UnivtTtUy 
Author oS •'Beginning Latin" 596 PAGES— ILLUSTRATED— PRICE, S1.68 

npHIS book reduces the diificulties in the reading of Caesar. Thein- 
troductory lessons lay stress on the syntactical principles not cov- 
ered in First Year Latin, which need to be known by the student. Each 
chapter of this part ends with an easy Latin story applying the princi- 
ples taught. The "Training Camp" provides an intensive study of the 
first twenty chapters of Caesar's Gallic War. In the main part of the 
book the most significant portions of the text of the entire Gallic War 
are given; these are united by English stunmaries and translations of 
the intervening passages. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

Naw York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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{Concludtd from page i86) 

{3) The Scriptores Historiae Augustae, by David 
Magie, of Princeton University. This is the first of 
three volumes. The contents are as follows: 

Preface (v-vii); Introduction (xi-xxxii), falling into 
two parts, I. The Scope and Literary Character of 
the Historia Augusta (xi-xxiv), II. The Tradition of 
the Historia Augusta (xxiv-iuoiii) ; The Manuscripts 
(xxxiii-xKKvi) ; Editions and Translations (xxxvii) : 
Text and Translation (2-493). 

In his Preface (v) Professor M^e explains that the 
translation of certain biographies had been furnished 
to him by his friend Mr. Ainsworth O'Brien-Moore, 
and that the Latin text of the first six biographies was 
supplied by Miss Susan H. Ballou, of Bryn Mawr 
Collie, who had long been studying the manuscripts 
of these biographies and had planned to prepare a 
new text of them, but had been prevented l>y pressure 
of other work. He explains also (vi) that in his Intro- 
duction he has sought to give 

. . .abflefaccountoftheHw/or»o,4iifUJ(o, theauthors, 
their method and style, and a summary of the study 
expended on it from the close of the classical period to 
the present and its use by later historians. 

The biographies included within the volume are those 



feasor Foster also owes the numerous readings which 
differ from those of the Weissenbom- Mueller text, 
and the materials from which his textual notes have 
been drawn up. The volume contains an Index of 
the Proper Names mentioned within it (461-463), 
and a Map showing Latium and the surrounding 
country, with an inset map giving the "Regio proxima 
suburbana". 

{5) One naturally mentions next the two volumes, 
out of six, of the translation of Polybius. by W. R. 
Paton. Mr. Paton died suddenly in 1921. Ac- 
cordingly, the brief Introduction (vii-xvi), dealing 
with Polybius, His Lite and His Work, is supplied by 
Colonel H. J. Edwards. The task of seeing the work 
through the press devolved upon the General Editors, 
Professor Capps, of Princeton University, and Messrs. 
T. E. Page and W. H. D. Rouse. 

Volume I gives the translation of Books I and II 
of Polybius, and Volume II that of Books III and IV. 
Each volume contains, I am glad to see, its own Index of 
Proper Names. This is an innovation in the Series 
which is heartily to be commended. 

Students of Livy, in particular, should welcome the 
opportunity to study, in such convenient form, with 
the aid of a readable translation. Polybius side by side 
with the Latin author. 

(6) In The Classical Weekly 15.198, r 



of Hadrian (J-8i) and Aelius (83-99), both by Aelius made of Volumes I-II of a translation of Herodotus, by 



Spartianus; Antoninus Pius (100-131), Marcus Aure- 
lius Antoninus (133-205), and Lucius Verus (ao6- 
231). all three by Julius Capitolinus; Avidius Cassius, 
by Vulcacius Gallicanus (332-163); Commodus An- 
toninus, by Aelius Lampridius (264-313); Helvidius 
Pertinax, by Capitolinus (314-347); Didius Julianus 
(348-369)- Severus (370-429), and Pescemiius Niger, 
by Spartianus (430-459); and Clodius Albinus, by 
Capitolinus (460-493). 

(4) Volume J of tlie translation of Livy, by Professor 
B. O. Foster, of Stanford University, has appeared. 
This is the second of thirteen volumes, and gives a 
rendering of Books III and IV. For the first volume 
see The Classical Weekly 13.169. There Professor 
Poster's rendering of Livy 1.29 (the account of the 
destruction of Alba Longa) was given as a good speci- 
men of his style. 

In the short Preface to this volume, Professor 
Foster notes that his text, as printed, is that of the 
latest revisions of the Weissenbom- Mueller edition of 
Livy, but that the spelling is that adopted by Pro- 
fessors Conway and Walters in their critical edition of 
Livy, in the Oxford Classical Texc Series, of whicli 
two volumes, covering respectively Books I-V and 
VI-X, have appeared. To the latter edition Pro- 



Mr. A. D. Godley. Hon. Fellow of Magdalen College. 
Oxford. Volume III, containing the translation of 
Books V-VII. has now appeared. It contains, besides 
the Greek text and tlie English translation, an Intro- 
duction (vii-xviii), an Index of Proper Names (559- 
568), a Map of the Peloponnesus, and a map showing 
the Route of Xerxes. 

Mr. Godley is a very ardent admirer of Herodotus. 
On pages xvii-xviii, he writes very entertainingly of 
Herodotus's style, of the "marvellous skill" with which 
Herodotus "heightens the dramatic appeal throughout 
by a constantly interwoven personal element". He 
maintains also that "modem research has not de- 
tracted from his general credibility. It is not too 
much to say that where Herodotus gives most local 
detail he is least assailable". He concludes that 

.any candid reader, in respect of those parts of the 

rative where Herodotus is the sole witness, <must> 

incline rather to 1>elief in the first of historians than in 

those who would reconstruct historj' on the precarious 

basis of a priori probability. 

(7) For the first time, a prose version, in English, of the 
Roman poet Claudian has been issued. This Is by Mr. 
Maurice Platnauer, Sometime Honorary Scholar of 
New College, Oxford, and Assistant Master of W 
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Chester College. Mr, Platnauer's name is not alto- 
gether unfamiliar to the readers of The Classical 
Weekly, since Professor Boak reviewed his volume, 
The Life and Reign of the Emperor Lucius Peptimius 
Severus (rj. 79-80). 

;s of the two volumes are as follows: 



Volume I. Introduction (vii-xxvi); Poems — Pane- 
gyric on the Consuls Probinus and Olybrius (3-23); 
Against Ruiinus (24-97); The War Against Gildo 



Honorius (230-239); Epithalamium of Honorius and 
Maria (240-267); Panegyric on the Third Consulship 
of the Emperor Honorius (268-285); Panegyric on the 
Fourth Consulship of the Emperor Honorius (286- 
'15); Panegryic on the Consulship of Fl. Manlius 

heodorus (336-363); On Stilicho's Consulsfiip, Book 
I (364-393) ■ 

Volume II. Poems — On Stilicho's Consulship, Books 
II-III (3-69); Panegyric on the Sixth Consulship of the 
Emperor Honorius (71-123); The Gothic War (124- 
173); Shorter Poems (174-291); Rape of Proserpine 
(292-377); Index of Poems (379-381); Index of 
Proper Names (383-413). 



m 



Mr. Platnauer accepts almost in toto the text of 
Claudian published by Birt, in 1892. There is prac 
tically no trace of an apparatus criticus in his volumes. 
He differs, very seldom, from Birt, and only "!>ecause 
Birt's conservatism commits him ... to untranslatable 
readings, in which cases my choice of a variant is 
arbitrary" (i. xxiii). His Bibliography (xxiv) can 
certainly lay no claim to exhaust iveness. Even I, 
who have no license to write on matters relating to 
Claudian, may add to it an article by Professor Clifford 
H. Moore, entitled The Heroic Past in the Poems of 
Claudian, The Classical Journal 6 (1910). 108-115. 
One sentence of the Bibliography seems rather careless^ 
ly constructed: 

. . -Reference may also he made to Professor Bury's 
appendix to vol. iii of his edition of Gibbon (1897, 
under "Claudian") and to Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, vol. xxn. Tke Encomiums of Claudius 
Claudianus. 

It would have been better to refer to the second of these 
studies by its exact title. The Rhetorical Structure of 
the Encomia of Claudius Claudian, and to have named 
its author, Dr. Lester P. Struthers. 

In his introduction, Mr. Platnauer gives first the 
historical background of the life of Claudian (vii-xi). 
He then puts together the little that is known about 
the life of the poet (xi-xvi), and seeks to arrive at a just 
estimate of Claudian asa writer (xvii.xix). The history 
of the text is then considered, and Birt's classification 
of the manuscripts is set forth in detail (xx-xxii). 

As a. specimen of Mr. Platnauer's style I give the 
text of the opening paragraph of the Fcscennine Verses 
in Honour of the Marriage of Honorius, and Mr. 
Platnauer's version (1, 230-231): 

Princeps corusto sidcre pulchrior, 
Parthis sagittas tendere doctior, 
eques Gelonis imperiosior, 
quae digna mentis laus erit arduae? 
quae digna formae laus erit igneae? 
te Leda mallet quam dare Castorcm; 
pracfert Achiili te proprio Thetis; 



victum fatetur Delos Apollinem; 

credit minorem Lydia Liberum. 

tu cum per altas impiger ilices 

praedo citatum comipedem r^es 

ludentque ventis instabiles comae, 

telis iacebunt sponte tuis ferae 

gaudensque sacris vulneribus leo 

admittet hastam morte superbior. 

Venus reversum- spemit Adonidem; 

damnat reductum Cynthia Virbium. 
Prince, fairer than the day-star, who shootest thine 
arrows with an aim more sure than the Parthian's, 
rider more daring than the Geloni. what praise shall 
match thy lofty mind, what praise thy brilliant beauty,' 
Leda would rather have thee her son than Castor; 
Thetis counts thee dearer than her own Achilles; 
Delos' isle admits thee Apollo's victor; Lydia puts 
Bacchus second to thee. When in the heat of the 
chase thou guidest thy coursing steed amid the towering 
holm-oaks and thy tossing locks stream out upon the 
wind, the beasts of their own accord will fall before 
thine arrows and the lion, right gladly wounded by a 
prince's sacred hand, will welcome thy spear and be 
proud so to die. Venus scorns Adonis returned from 
the dead, Diana disapproves Hippolytus recalled to 
life. 

(8) Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, hasissuedthe first of two volumes of the translation 
of Aeschylus. This contains The Suppliant Maidens, 
The Persians, Prometheus Bound, The Seven Against 
Thebes (2-419), an Introduction (vii-il), and an Index 
of Proper Names (421-426). 

The Introdurtion. a solid piece of work, deals, first 
of all, with Athens of the days of Aeschylus, with 
Aeschylus's dramatic art, with his life and the sources 
of his dramas (vii-xxxi). The bibliographies of edi- 
tions and translations (xxxi-xxxv), and of nianuscripts 
(xxxv-xxKvii), are thoroughgoing. 

Professor Smyth thus sets forth the principles on 
which he has constructed his text (xxxix-xl): 
. . .The authority of the Medicean is not to be reject- 
ed except under the gravest compulsion; the readings 
of the later manuscripts, whether due to a tradition 
independent of the Medicean or to subsequent con- 
jecture, are to be admitted only when the reading <s> 
of the Medicean are untenable; and recourse is to 
be had to modem conjectures only when the readings of 
all the manuscripts is <sic! > impossible or in the high- 
est degree improbable. 

Plainly, then, the text has the authority of a highly 
competent scholar, who has worked independently at 
the text. In this respect his volume ranks above 
many other volumes in the Library. The Critical 
Apparatus is fuller, I think, than that in any other 
volume of the Library. Its aim is to set forth (xl) 
. . .(1) all departuresoftheprinted text from theread- 
ings of the Medicean; (2) the discrepancies between 
the readings of the Medicean and those of the later 
manuscripts, regularly when the latter have been 
adopted, occasionally only when they deserve special 
attention; and (3) all cases when the readings of all the 
manuscripts have been deserted in favour of the emen- 
dations of scholars from the sixteenth centurj- to the 
present day. 

As a specimen o* the translation, 1 quote the version 
of Prometheus 1-27; 

To earth's remotest confines we are come, to the 
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Scythian tract, an untrodden solitude. And now, 
Hephaestus, thine is the charge to observe the man- 
dates laid upon thee by the Father — to clamp this 
miscreant upon the high-beetling crags in shackles of 
binding adamant that cannot te broken. For thine 
own pride, even flashing fire, source of all arts, he hath 
purloined and bestowed upon mortal creatures. Such 
IS his offence; wherefore he is bound to make requital 
to the gods, that so he may be lessoned to brook the 
sovereignty of Zeus and forbear his championship of 

HEPHAESTUS 

Power and Force, for you indeed the behest of Zeus 
is now fulfilled, and naught remains to stay you. 
But for me — I cannot nerve myself to bind amain a 
kindred god upon this rocky cleft assailed by cruel 
winter. Yet, come what may, I am constrained to 
summon courage to this deed; for 'tis perilous to dis- 
rward the commandments of the Father. 

Lofty-minded son of Themis who counselleth aright, 
against my will, no less than thine, I must rivet thee 
with brazen bonds no hand can loose to this desolate 
crag, where nor voice nor form of mortal man shall 
meet thy ken; but, scorched by the sun's bright 
beams, thou shall lose the fair bloom of thy fi^. 
And glad shalt thou be when spangled-robed night 
shall veil his brightness and when the sun shall scatter 
again the rime of mom. Evermore the burthen of thy 
present ill shall wear thee out; for thy deliverer is not , 
yet bom. 



(9) In The Classical Weeklv 15.188 r 

made of a volume of the Library, by ProfessorCarleton 
N. Brownson. containing Xenophon, Hellenica 6-7, and 
Anabasis I-3. We have to mention now a volume 
containing Anabasis 4-7. translated by Professor 
Brownson, and the Symposium and Apology of Xeno- 
phon, by Professor 0. J. Todd, of the University of 
British Columbia. The introductory matter supplied 
by Professor Todd is very brief (375-379). 



SAPPHO U 



A passage in the Iliad impressed me some time a|;o 
with its portrayal of the symptoms of fear. It is in 
Book 10, which is so full of gloom and foreboding. 
Agamemnon, coming to Nestor, says (90-95)': 
'. . .1 wander thus, tor that sweet sleep rests not on 
mine eyes, but war is my care, and the troubles of the 
Achaians. Yea. greatly 1 fear for the sake of the 
Danaans, nor is my heart firm, but 1 am tossed to and 
fro. and my heart is leaping from my breast, and my 
good knees tremble beneath me'. 

This passage is unique among the numerous descrip- 
tions of fear in Homer. Notice the rhetorical <IXX' dXa- 
'UiicTtiiiiu ; it is translated above by ' I am tossed to and 
fro', but it might better be translated, with Bechtel 
(Lexilogus zu Homer. 34), by 'I am beside myself'. 
To say that the heart leaps from the breast would be 
more suitable to express the effect produced by the 
sudden apprehension of danger. Now, the grouping 

Gr«k lyric poeU are' to the vc>lumo"nt:iltd''c;reelt'Nfelic Poets, by 
Herbert Weit Smyth (New Yo.k. The Mfltmillad Cf.rnpany. 
IWOl. Rffetences are made also to Professor Smyth's com mentaiy 

come from the well-knowr translation of'tSe^lfad. by^Andrew 
Lang, Walter Usf. and Emnt Myen.aiul from that of the Odyesey. 
by S. H. Butcher, and Andrew Lang (New York, The MacmilLin 
C^impaay, 191S, igi7). 



of the four emotional phrases whose description closes 
this passage called to my mind the famous poem (II), 
in which Sappho enumerates nine symptoms of pas- 

'A peer of the gods seems the man to me that sits in 
thy presence, and near by listens to thy sweet speecn 
and love-enkindling laughter; this indeed makes my 
heart flutter in my breast. For, when I look upon 
thee, no sound of voice more issues from my throat, 
my tongup is palsied, and straightway a subtle flame 
has coursed throughout my frame. With eyes I 
nothing sec. there's humming in my ears, and sweat 
runs over me; I am all of a tremble and paler than 
grass; methinks I am about to die, of sense bereft'. 

The queslion arose in my mind, whether Homer's 
elaborate description of fear had not suggested to 
Sappho an elaborate description of overpowering love; 
and whether, tiulhermore. her poem should not be 
regarded primarily as a literary product, rather than 
as "a pathological picture of the tumultuous passion 
experienced by Sappho in the presence of a woman 
she loves" (Smyth, 233-234). The latter is the an- 
cient view, and seems still to prevail. Plutarch, 
Demetrius 38.3, lets the physician Erasistratus detect 
in Antiochus. whenever Stratonice appears, Sappho's 
symptoms of love (compare Jahn-Vahlen, Longinus. 
page 23): 

'. . .There appeared, in the case of Antiochus, all 
those symptoms of Sappho; the choking of the voice, 
the feverish blush, the obscuring of vision, profuse 
sweat, disordered and tumultuous pulse, and. finally, 
when he was completely overcome, bewilderment, 
amazement, and pallor'. 

We notice that the buzzing ears and the trembling 
have been omitted: the irregular pulse is a physician's 
observation. But Sappho's symptoms cannot be re- 
garded as specific manifestations of love; they are 
symptoms of extraordinary excitement which may show 
themselves under various circumstances, such as fear, 
anxiety, and overpowering joy (compare James. 
Psychology 2. 446-448, 454). Sappho calls him blessed 
who can sit in the presence of the charming woman ad- 
dressed, and listen to her sweet conversation and love- 
inspiring laughter, whereas she herself is simply over- 
come when she gaies at her. The overwhelming effect 
of love-inspiring beauty, rooted irt folkpoetry (Smyth. 
242), had long been a commonplace. So, when Hera 
appears before Zeus (11. 14. 294), 'love came over his 
deep heart'. Later (315-316), Zeus says. 'For never 
once as thus did the love of goddess or woman so 
mightily overflow and conquer the heart within my 
breast'. Paris says to Helen (I!. 3443). 'For never 
yet hath love so enwrapped my heart'. Again, when 
Penelope appears before the suitors (Od. 18. 212), '. . . 
straightway the knees of the wooers were loosened, 
and their hearts were enchanted with love'. Hesiod 
says (Theogony 120-122), '. , , Eros, who . . . most 
beautiful among the immortal gods, limb-relaxing, 
conquers the mind and thoughtful counsel in the 
breasts of all the gods and of all mankind'. In Archilo- 
chus, Frag, ill (Hiller-Crasius), we have 'but me. my 
friend, limb-relaxing longing conquers'; in Frag. loa, 1 
'wretched I lie. lifeless from longing, by will of the gods, I C 
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pierced through my bones with Krievous pains'; and. 
in Frag. 104. 'for such longing for love, having en. 
sconced itself in my heart, sheil a deep mist over my 
eyes, stealing from my breast my gentle mind' (Smyth, 
236, cites this as a parallel to Sappho's 'with eyes I 
nothing sec'). In contrast with this somewhat terrify- 
ing picture of Eros, Alkman (XIII) gives him a gentler 
aspect; 'Eros again, by will of Aphrodite, flowing 
sweet, warms me in my heart". On this Professor 
Smyth (196) cites Hesiod, Theogony 910: 'from their 
eves, as they looked, flowed limh-relaxing love'. Ale- 
man (Frag. XV) lets Erf s appear as a mischievous boy, 
skipping from flower to flower, a description that is in 
the style in which Anacreon delights. To Alcaeus 
(IID, however. Erosissliirthe most fearful of the gods'. 
Professor Smyth, commenting on this fragment, says 
(zis): "... His genealogy as given in A Ikaios charac- 
terizes his stormy, impetuous nature"; he cites 
Sappho xni, 'Eros has shaken my heart as a wind 
rushing ujion oaks on the mountain'. On page 241 he 
calls attention to Od. 5.368, 'And as when a great 
tempestuous wind tosseth a heap of parched husks'. 
Compare here also II, 14. 398-399: 'nor calls the wind 
so loudly in the high leafy tresses of the trees <oaks>, ■ 
when it rages and roars its loudest'. The dread aspect 
of Eros appears again in Sappho XVI, 'Eros again, the 
limb-relaxing, agitates me, the bitter sweet, invincible 
monster' (Professor Smylh, 242, gives interesting paral- 
lels). And so, in the poem under discussion, Sappho's 
heart becomes greatly agitated; and we may note that 
the verb which introduces her agitation is used to de- 
note fright in Od. 22.298, and 1H.340 (compare Smyth, 
235). Her agitation becomes so great that her voice 
fails her, a fact that is made emphatic in two sentences. 
This two-fold description seems noteworthy, as the 
failure of Penelope's voice, when she hears of the 
danger to which Tclemachus is exposed, is similarly 
described (Od. 4. 703-706); 

'. . .So spake he. I)ut her knees were loosened where she 
stood, and her heart melted within her, and long time 
was she speechless, and lo, her eyes were filled with 
tears and the voice of her utterance was stayeil. And 
at the last she answered him and said'. 



The part of this passage expressing speechlessness is 
used, word for word, in II. 17.695-696. to describe the 
effect of the news of Patroclus's death on Antiochus, 

Thus far (verses 1-9). our poem gives but another 
description of the sudden awakening of love's stormy 
passion. But now follows a notable e^tpansion. Sap- 
pho feels a warm glow spread over her body, which we 
might have expected todevelop along the lines of wiStt; 
instead of this, she is seized with vertigo (com- 
pare Plutarch, Amatorius 1 S). so that her sight fails her, 
her ears buzz, sweat breaks out over her, she trembles 
all over, she becomes paler than grass, and is on the 
point of swooning. We can recognize all, or most, of 
these symptoms as antecedent to a syrell of fainting, 
which she uses to form a climax, to balance the initial 
agitation. It is interesting to note that in the Odyssey 
the climax of recognitions is the fainting of old Laertes 
in the arms of his son (24. 345-350) ; Laertes's pathetic 



figure reminds one of old Priam in Iliad 24. The Ho- 
meric passages that have been cited are all impressive, as 
they stand out from a background of numerous passages 
that are very simple and stereotyped. The Gr«^ 
phrase 'knees and heart were loosened', which is used 
to describe the effect of a blow in II. 21. 425, is used to 
describe fear in II. 21.114, CM- 5-397. 406, 22.68, 147, 
anxiety in Od. 4.703, and joy in Od. 23.205, 24.345. 
Similarly, the expression 'limbs were loosened' describes 
the result of a wound in II. 7.16, 15.435, fear tn Od. 
18.341, and grief in II. 18.31. No one doubts that 
Sappho had a highly emotional and pa,ssionate nature; 
on the other hand, there cannot be any question of the 
assistance a writer derives from the formulation by 
other writers of the ideas he, or she, desires to express. 
Homer's influence on Sappho is vouched for by the 
Homeric words and phrases which she adopts (compare 
Smyth, 230). Assuming, then, that the passages in 
Homer describing fear and anxiety, which stand out so 
prominently, as shown above, influenced Sappho in her 
choice of symptoms, we can turn to Lucretius 3.152- 
158 with heightened interest, for he uses the symptoms 
of her poem to describe fear: 

Verum ubt vementi magis est conunota metu mens, 
consentire animam totam per membra videmus 
sudoresque ita pallorcmque existere toto 
corpore et infringi linguam vocemque aboriri, 
caligare oculos, sonere auris. succidere artus, 
denique ooncidere ex animi terrore videoius 



Perhaps the most striking e;tainp1e of Homer's possible 
influence on Sappho may be seen in the case of her 
beautiful introduction, which looks as if it had been 
suggested by Od. 17.518-521, where Eumaeus describes 
to Penelope the charm of listening to Odysseiis as he 
tells of his adventures; 

', . .Even as when a man gazes on a singer, whom the 
gods have taught to sing words of yearning joy to 
mortals, and they have a ceaseless desire to hear him 
so long as he will sing; even so he charmed me. sitting 
by me In the halls'. 

This passage must have been famous among the song- 
loving Greeks, and may have suggested the scene on 
the Orpheus vase (compare BuUe, Der SchOne Mensch, 
PI. 305; or Ernest Buschor, Greek Vase- Painting, as 
translated by G.C.Richards, 143), a scene that growson 
one, as we try to interpret each figure, one of which, 
especially, illustrates Homer's leriJ/pmroi (verse 518). 
Alma Tadema has similariy pictured the enraptured 
gaze of the listener, in his famous painting, Alcaeus 
and Sappho, now in the Walter's Art Gallery, Baltimore. 
In the Odyssey 17.518-521. Eumaeus describes the en- 
raptured listener as gazing on the bard, who sings 
'words of yearning joy'; Sappho describes her favored 
mortal as listening to 'sweet speech and laughter that 
awakens yearning'. Professor Smyth (235) cites as a 
parallel II. 6.484. 'laughing with tears in her eyes': 
weareremindedofAlcman VII, 'maidens, honey voiced, 
of yeamful speech". Like the epic poet, Sappho b^ins 
with a characterization of the object of her admiration, 
and then describes her (^wi^,^ee^i^,^j^ ^ (he ^ic 
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passage concludes with 'even so he charmed me, sitting 
by me in the halls'. She too listens. 

The effective simplicity of Sappho's poem may be 
understood as the clarifying result of previous attempts 
of others to describe .emotional symptoms. 

The usual interpretation of Sappho's poem is largely 
under the influence of the beautiful, "but fanciful, euli^y 
of Longinus, De Sublimitate lo, to which work we owe 
the preservation of the poem. Professor Smyth quotes 
Longinus thus (233): 

'Are you not astonished how at the same time her soul, 
body, ears, tongue, sight, colour, all vanish and dis- 
appear as completely as if they were not her own? 
She eiperiences contradictory sensations — at one and 
the same moment she freezes, bums, raves, reasons; 
so that it is not a single passion that is here set forth, 
but a congress of passions'. 

But how, for example, can 'she freezes' be derived from 
xKupartpa H Tofaf fw"? Homer, indeed, uses x^"^ 
frequently to describe the pallor produced by fear, a 
connection that suggests cold; but the word strictly 
denotes color, and so is used as an epithet of honey in 
11. 11.631, Od. 1034, and of the club of olive wood in 
Od. 9.3JO; moreover, its various connotations include 
'freshness' and 'strength', but never 'cold'. However, 
if the word is associated with the phrase 'and sweat 
runs over me', as has been commonly done, there may 
be some justification for thinking of a 'cold sweat'. 
At any rate, it was probably under the influence of the 
author of the De Sublimitate that Ambrose Philips 
translated by "In dewy damps my limbs were chiUed, 
My blood with gentle horror thrilled", and J. H. Meri- 
vale by "And cold drops fall" (see II. T. Wharton, 
Sappho (New York, Brentano, 1920], 58, 59). H. L. 
Havell's translation of Longinus (New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1890) reads, "With dewy damps my limbs are 
chilled. An icy shiver shakes my frame'. And yet 
Sappho's 'I am paler than grass' is a mild, not to say 
obscure, basis for the above interpretations. But, 
what is more to thepoint, the association of pallor with 
sweat, assumed above, is mistaken, as can be seen by 
an examination of the structure of this poem, which is 
similar to that of the ode to Aphrodite. In the latter, 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth stanzas all begin 
with a continuation of the content of the one preceding. 
The sixth stanza is not linked in the fame way, but, 
nevertheless, makes dose connection, in verse ai, 
with what precedes, and the last stanza harks back to 
the beginning of the ode with fXAt ^uh nl rCr. Simi- 
larly in Sappho's poem, nl -ycXalffai Ifupiii^, (5], and 
dXXi ju^ ^r YXfio-oa f BYt* (9) are each a part of 
the respective stanza preceding. Accordingly, we have 
a right to assmne that Hi 11' tsput noKxitrai (13) 
is Ihe development of the warmth and 'vertigo' de- 
scribed in the third stanza, and that the sentence 'I 
am paler than grass' is to be taken merely as the last 
symptom of a progressive series, culminating in the 
sense of swooning. 

If the above discussion is substantially well-founded, 
the reputation of Sappho as a literary artist can only 

'Prti«««ar Smyth prinU tbii word with the urn doubled. 
■A digimttu iliDuld be prefixed to thii word. 



be enhanced. Free of anything strictly a 

poem becomes a splendid example of Sappho's poetic 

imagination, which gives a solid basis for the belief 

that even those fragments of her poetry which must be 

classed as sensuous are also the products of her poetic 

imagination. 

Before closing it seems worth while to call attention 
to Catullus 51, which follows the first three stanzas of 
Sappho's poem more closely than seems to be generally 
allowed. To appreciate this better, and for greater 
enjoyment, we ought to read the poem with the second 
stanza completed with some eonjectural reading like 
Tocis in ore (see Professor E. T. Merrill's edition). 
The abrupt warning against dangerous leisure in the 
last stanza seems like a humorous criticism of such ex- 
treme infatuation. 
Couch E> Colligi, 

Baltuoki. Mabvland 



Herman L. Ebelinc 
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Horace and His Influence. By Grant Showerman. 

Boston: Marshall Jones Company (1933). Pp. 

xviii + 176. J1.50. 

As a British scholar, I esteem it a high privilege to 
have been invited to review Professor Showerman's 
volume in the series admirably conceived toexhibttto 
us of the modem world "Our Debt to Greece and Rome". 
This very readable book is based both on knowledge, 
and, what I should say is indispensable for appreciation 
□f this poet above all others, on affection. I remember 
that, some years ago, a critic, in noticing my book, A 
Literary History of Rome, suggested that I had been 
too good to Horace. Possibly some of his frank 
p^anism had given offense to the reviewer; but I 
never felt inclined to retract any kind word I ever said 
of the Roman poet, and, now that I have read Pro- 
fessor Showerman's estimate, I know that I shall unsay 
. nothing. The book will be found successfully to in- 
terest readers in the many phases of Horace's character, 
attitude, thought, and style: in this way it makes him 
live again within hisownenvironment; buttheauthor's 
task was a wider one than that, for he has traced in 
outline the continued vitality of the poet's influence in 
medieval times, through the Renascence, and in more 
recent centuries. 

At the outset emphasis is rightly laid on the personal 
factor which underlies and explains Horace's undying 
appeal— what one might call his wonderful power of 
winning friends at epochs other than his own; and the 
interpretation of Horace as person and writer consists 
largely in a skilful paraphraseoihisown words. "The 
pageswhichfollow",saystheauthor(5), "are a manner 
of Horatian mosaic. They contain little not said or sug- 
gested by the poet himself". For those, then, who 
know their Horace there are constant and happy echoes 
of his verses, and for those who do not know Latin 
there is a vivid and entertaining representation of his 
habits, feelings, opinions, and counsel. The prose 
summary of Horatian thought is enlivened by verse j 1 p 
translations, sometimes borrowed from others, some- , ' ^ 
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times by Professor Showemian. It is proper that all of 
us who write about Horace should try our hand at 
rendering him, if only to prove that, as Frederic Harri- 
son said, "Horace remains forever the type of the un- 
translatable", and that, as the author remarks (147), 
"... no other poet has left behind him so long a train of 
disappointed aspirants". Nevertheless, Est quodam 
prodire tenus si non datur ultra. The honest pursuit 
of an ideal is nowise a wholly futile quest: and some of 
the later portions of this work show very charmingly 
how much in modern times has been achieved in trans- 
lation, adaptation, or almost unconscious imitation of 
Horace, whose spirit and manner in many ways are 
mighty yet. 

The three main sections of the book are entitled 
Horace Interpreted (3-68), Horace Through the Ages 
(69-116). and Horace the Dynamic (127-167). In the 
first, a sane and satisfying account is given of Horace 
as man, as poet, as interpreter of his time and his 
country, and as a counsellor in life. Here 1 am glad to 
note, in passing. Professor Showerman's conclusion (24) 
that "Horace loved both city and country", because it 
confirms a protest which I once made (A Literary 
History of Rome. 539) against mistaking him for an 
absolute townsman. The second section is agoodhis- 
torical sketch of the manner in which the works and 
the influence of Horace have been bequeathed through 
the centuries, and it concludes with an outline of the 
modem feeling tor him in Italy, France, Germany, 
Spain, England, and in the Schools. This forms a 
logical introduction to the final section, where the au- 
thor concerns himself withthedynamiceffect of Horace 
upon hterature. upon criticism through the doctrines 
of the Ars Poetica (which are usefully summarized), 
and upon the translator's ideal. In the brief Notes 
and Bibliography appended at the close (173-176), it 
was an excellent idea to incorporate references to the 
teit of the poet tor such persons as wish to increase 
their acquaintance with Horace by reading at first- 
hand the principal poems which have inspired the essay- 
ist's conclusions. Poems are grouped under heads to 
illustrate Horace as man, poet, interpreter of his times, 
or philosopher of lite; and by such means a veritable 
anthology is provided. 

Broadly I am in agreement with Professor Shower- 
man's attitude to Horace. I am quite certain that we 
are in friendly rivalry as Horace-lovers; but I do not go 
all the way with him when he contrasts Horace with 
Vergil. Is Vergil really "the readily understood" (80)? 
And is it safe to declare Horace "more intellectual than 
Vergil" (91)? There must be many students who, like 
myselt, find more and more profundity in Vergil at each 
fresh reading. With the description of Horace on page 
91 as "the poet strictly of this world and in no respect 
of the next" I concur; only, I should add that Vergil is a 
poet both of this world and of the nest, andadivinerof 
the innermost things ot human de.stiny. The depth of 
Vergil is not solely depth of emotion; it is also a depth 
of thought. Horace possesses the gift of practical 
wisdom applicable to everyday existence; Vergil pos- 
sesses what might be called the wisdom of eternity. 



There is, however, a risk of overdoing such contrasts; 
the poets are largely incommensurate and incom- 
mensurable. At the same time, as contrasts have been 
mentioned, I might suggest that it would have been 
worth while, in the interest ot the general reader, to 
make passing comment at page 78 on Quintilian's 
omission of Catullus in his remark, 'Of our lyric poets, 
Horace is about the only one worth reading'. 

A tew points might be considered in view of a second 
edition. On pages 40-41 it is doubtful whether a 
Latin-less reader would grasp that the quotation there 
translated is from Lucretius ; it is not clearly introduced. 
On page 99 something has gone wrong in printing. 
Line 9 reappears as line 13, but even its excision un- 
fortunately does not leave the sentence intelligible. 
Personally, it I may venture, without being considered 
captious, to speak candidly, I wish Professor Shower- 
man would not give the sanction of his authority to 
the use of certain nouns as verbs — e. g. "vagabonding" 
(7) and "glimpsed" (167) — , but I know it is open to 
him to retort that Elizabethan English in the one case 
and James Russell Lowell in the other are ample justifi- 
cation. We all observe, however, weaker brethren ex- 
tending the practice objectionably. 

These, after all, are but small matters. Tile book 
is stimulating because its writer has brought out the 
spiritual force in Horace and the lessons to be derived 
here and now from his humane sagacity and consum- 
mate expression of experience. No attentive reader 
can ever take Horace for a careless and shallow epicure : 
and Professor Showerman does not let one forget the 
somber side of the poet's feelings. The "Black Care" of 
Carmina 3.1 comes like a refrain on several of his 
pages (20, 45, 48. 51) to show that Horace sincerely 
faced the realities of life. If he had not based his 
philosophy of living upon a. thoroughly sympathetic 
knowledge of man and the world, he could not have 
continued to be regarded as a helpful and genial oracle 
through the ages. In much he abides no less 
fresh to-day than in the distant Roman past. 
Human nature is much the same; for, as Austin 
Dobson wrote; 

Science proceeds, and man stands still; 

Our 'world' today's as good or ill, — 
As cultured (nearly), 

As yotirs was, Horace) You alone 

Unmatched, unmet, we have not known. 
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Virgil and his Meaning to the World of To-day. By 
J. W. Mackail. Boston: Marshall Jones Company 
(1922.) Pp. x+159. $1.50. 

Mr. Mackail occupies a sort of deanship among our 
classical scholars and wears his honors with such gra- 
ciousness and dignity that one feels it almost a breach 
of courtesy to think of diSering with him, which we 
have no serious intention of doing. His services to the 
Classics, and to Vergil in particular, have been of solid 
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value and long duratioii. and lie has established such 
a store of gratitude with all of us that we are ready not 
only to ioin in the plaudits but also to lead the applause. 
The general public cares little about the speculations 
and controversies of philologians, at least until they have 
passed the stage of tittering, evaporating, and crystal- 
lizing, and this little volume, together with its fellows 
in the series, Our Debt to Greece and Rome, is intended 
for the lay reader. The office of middleman Mr. 
Mackail performs preeminentlv well, and, although 
the professional student discerns by many indications 
here and there that the most recent contentions are not 
unknown to him, yet he traverses newly broken ground 
with cautious footsteps. In one instance alone do we 
feel that he has transgressed this wise reserve, in his 
unconditional acceptance of the theory of Skutsch that 
Callus wrote the Ciris (gg). In a liook of this class we 
should have preferred to leave this among unsolved 

He has followed his master in dividing his material 
into twelve parts. In the first chapters he treats of 
the poet's accumulating charm from age to age, the 
world he lived in, the men who preceded him, and the 
path of his fortunes. The Eclogues are then expounded 
as the manifesto of a new humanism, and the Geoi^ics 
as an idealization of Italy. Next are discussed the poet's 
approach to the epic theme, the architecture of the 
Aeneid, its human content, and the Italo-Roman ideal 
embodied there. The final chapters deal with the 
poet's place in the medieval and modem world, and 
with his style and diction. At the end Mr. Mackail 
rightly pleads, as it seems to me, for the spelling 
VirgiP, which prevailed in English literature from 
Chaucer onwards, and he has added four pages of notes 
not Ukely to bewilder the general reader. The bibliog- 
raphy recites only twenty-three titles, from which 
controversial writings are excluded as well as a few 
others well known to laymen and specialists. 

Mr. Mackail writes jn his accustomed style, daintily 
embellished by apt Vergilian touches and illuminated 
by choice quotations; the tone is steadily expository 
and not apologetic. The latter quality of the treatment 
calls (or particular commendation and sets a golden 
example. The trite topic of imitation is sagely be- 
littled and Vergil is appraised, not as a successor of 
others, but as a founder and a forerunner of modem 
literatures. The great desideratum, of course, is not 
to be able to realize what Vergil did not perform nor 
yet to expose the metamorphosis of the crude material 
of the Aeneid from some amorphous shape to its present 
order and beauty, but to become seized of the effect 
produced by it upon the generation it first captivated, 
the influence it exerted through the ages, and by means 
of leisurely reflection and study to enjoy its accumulated 
charms to-day. From the time when Pope, slyest and 
most malicious of English poets, undertook, with only 
too much success, to exalt Homer at the expense of 
Vergil, mainly with arguments borrowed from Madame 
Dacier and her school, there has been a steady tradition 

'Tm Classical Wiiklv sjwila with t: see 15107. 



of Vergilian faint praise and half-apology, a baser 
thing than flat detraction, in English scholarship, and 
English scholars, by the way, have deserved far better 
of Greek literature than of Latin. Mr. Mackail, on 
the other hand, has been an able and constant inter- 
preter of the Latins; he has steadily exalted Vergil for 
his positive merits, and he was not imposed upon by 
the great name of Nettleship (98; page 156, note 33). 
The Vergilian field, rather strangely, has been neg- 
lected; it is lined with old entanglements of criticism 
arid traditional opinions. Attempts are now being made 
to cut a new path across them, and, when sufficient 
time has elapsed to appraise the results, it is possible 
that we shall have need of new handbooks, but at the 
the manual before us deserves the widest dis- 
, is calculated to make friends for the 
Classics and for Vergil, to increase the number of the 
lovers of great works of literature, and to gain lay sup- 
port for professional scholarship. If service of this 
kind should be allowed to flag, the world would be 
greatly the loser. The campaign in the interests of 
culture based on literature must be carried on unceas- 
ingly. We begin to lose ground as soon as we cease 
to gain it. The moment our efforts are relaxed the 
boat begins to drift downstream. 
Victoria Collecb, Torobto Norman W. DeWitt 



The Tradition of the Roman Empire. A Sketch of 
European History. By C. H. St, L. Russell. Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Co. (1921). Pp. viii-HaSo. 
In a small, compact volume, Mr. C. H. St. L. Russell, 
Assistant Master at Clifton College, England, has es- 
sayed to present a sketch of the peoples and the 
States of Europe from the earhest times down to the 
outbreak of the World War, in 1914, and to show 
thereby the influence of the tradition of the Roman 
Empire upon medieval and modem Europe. 

In his Preface (vi), the author thus states the under- 
lying thought of his work: " , . . to appreciate the history 
of any individual European country some knowledge is 
necessary of the history of Europe as a whole . . . ". 
His attack upon the problem differs, as he well states 
(vi), from many others that have preceded it or have 
followed it, "... in beginning somewhat further back, 
and in regarding, as the heart of the whole matter, 
Rome". He believes, with "A great historian" (5), 
that, to understand 'the modem world, the story of 
modem nations, 

. . ."Wemust ever be thinking of Rome, ever looking to 
Rome, sometimes looking forward to it, sometimes look- 
ing back to it, but always having Rome in mind as the 
centre of the whole story". 

The results of the fall of Rome have lasted to the 
present day. . . .There is to-day hardly a state in 
Europe which has not been in some way or other, as 
friend or foe, connected with the Roman Empire: 
most of them owe their existence, directly or indirectly, 
to its growth, its fall, or its revival. 

Mr. Russell devotes his first three chapters to The 
Making of the Roman Empire (5-27), Rome and the ■ 
Conquest of the World (29-48^, apd t(i^ Piig4ii)Ctjr,(iB | ^ 
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the Rom&n Empire by the Barbarians (49-7S}. In the 
five remaining chapters (81-349) he traces the tradition 
of the Roman Empire, and the attempts to recreate 
the empire of the Caesars. In brief, Mr. Russell views 
the history of Europe since the fall of the Roman 
Empire in the West as embodied in one French at- 
tempt and three Teuton attempts to rebuild that 
Empire. 

Chapter IV (81-113) is devoted to the First Teuton 
Attempt to recreate the Roman Empire — to that em- 
pire which was established by Charlemagne, and to 
the growth of the tradition that the Teutonic peoples 
were to reestablish and revive the Roman Empire. 
This First Teuton Attempt, known as the Roman 
Empire until the Emperor Frederick I Barbarossa pre- 
fixed to its name the adjective Holy, continued, says 
Mr. Russell, to 1254 A. D., under varying direction 
and leadership: it ended with the period of Papal 
domination of the Emperors. In Chapter V (115-135) 
Mr. Russell traces the break-up of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and the emergence of Prance as a State, the 
rise and the fall of the Italian Republics, and the dis- 
integration of Germany. 

Chapter VI (137-174) deals with theSecond Teuton 
Attempt, under the Hapsburgs of Austria and Spain. 
This, Mr. Russell believes, began in 1437, with the 
accession of the Emperor Albert II, and came to a dose 
with the Treaty of Utrecht. Within the period of this 
Attempt were included the Reformation and the Re- 
ligious Wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Chapter VII (175-105) is devoted to an account of 
the attempt by France to build up an empire urder the 
Bourbonsandunder Napoleon, between 1648 and 1815. 
In Chapter VIII (207-249) Mr. Russell discusses the 
Third Teuton Attempt, which started after the over- 
throw of Napoleon's empire. Undertaken and pressed 
by the HohenzoUems of Prussia, this attempt to revive 
the Roman Empire came to an end with the German 
defeat in 1918. As the author says in his Preface (vi), 
to this War, "... one may hope, as its last climax — 
the Tradition of the Roman Empire, here dealt with, 
may, through the long, troubled, centuries, be said to 

There are three Appendixes. The first (25[-253) 
gives a list of the Emperors of the Holy Roman Empire 
and their successors. The second (254-259) contains 
an Ethnological Table, The third (260-264) g'^es a 
sununary of the principal events "in the history of the 
individual States of Europe. An Index (265-280), and 
eight outline maps, which show the political organiza- 
tion of Europe in A. D. 364, 476, 800, 962, 1190, 1559, 
1811, and 1914, complete the volume. 

Mr. Russell has made use primarily, as he says in his 
Preface (v-vi), of such recognized authorities as Gib- 
bon, Decline and Fall, Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, 
Ranke, History of the Popes, and Carl Ploetz, Epitome 
of History. His thesis and his method have led him to 
make short, definite statements and interpretations, 
which the reader constantly wishes the author had 
had space to expand and justify. Occasional footnotes 
furnish additional information, but seldom do we find, 



in text or footnotes, specific references to justify state- 
ments of fact or interpretations. 

Mr. Russell has produced an interesting and suggest- 
ive exposition of the influence of Rome upon the medi- 
eval and the modem world. The Holy Roman Empire 
acknowledged by its very name the tradition of the 
ancient Roman Empire. Pounded by Charlemagne, it 
acquired its full title during the twelfth century and 
continued, in name at least, until t8o6. Mr. Russell 
maintains that this was a Teutonic tradition, and that 
it was this tradition that influenced the HohenzoUems 
during the last century. 

SnucusiTumVBi^nr^' CHARLES MbRRIAM KnAPP 



A Plain Guide to Greek Accentuation. Third Edition. 

By F. Darwin Swift. Oxford: Basil Blackwell 

(1922). Pp. 22. 3 Sh. 

This is a collection of rules for the position of the 
Greek accent, with lists of the exceptions liketv to be 
met in preparing exercises in Greek prose. Both rules 
and exceptions are to be learned by rote, and the ar- 
rangement has been adopted solely with a view to con- 
venience in memorizing. No attentiop is paid to 
scientific considerations, and no effort is made to enlist 
the student's reason as an aid to his memory. For en- 
ample, on pages 16-17 are grouped under sixheadsand 
nineteen subheads the words taking the circumflex on 
the ultima. Many of these, including several whole 
categories, have the circumflex as a result of contraction; 
but the rule for the accentuation of contract forms is 
not stated until p^e 20. Even then it appears as one 
of eight "Notes", as if it were a matter of minor im- 
portance. 

The author says, in his Preface (5), that he does "not 
believe that the custom of giving a beginner a few of 
the principal rules and exceptions, and then allowing 
him to pick up his knowledge by practice i. e. at 
random, is ever a success . . . ". One wonders whether 
the method here given succeeds much better; it is just 
possible that.af ter a boy has learned perfectly the hexam- 
eter list of "miscellaneous words" in ot which are 
oxytone, (page 10), he may some day write fukXot or 
(Iffinx, because the words fail to call the lists to mind. 

At any rate, it would probably be difficult to force 
or persuade a very large proportion of American boys 
and girls to leam Mr. Swift's rules and lists. And the 
reviewer cannot help suspecting that, in this case, the 
American boys and girls are right, although in general 
he believes that the memory work which is necessary 
in leamii^ a language should be done early and once 
for all. The Greek conjugations and declensions must 
be learned by rote, and it saves time to leam in the same 
way a considerable number of rules of wide application, 
such as the rules for contraction and many rules for 
accent. There are also some useful generalizations 
about composition and derivation that are too much 
neglected. Aside from such matters a vocabulary 
should be acquired — and word-accent with it — bit by 
bit as the words occur in the texts read. 
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SEASONED SECURITIES 

appeal to the wise investor because they can be 
depended upon to pay dividends with regularity. 



SEASONED TEXTBOOKS 

are chosen by the experienced teacher because 
they have paid dividends of successful preparation 
during a term of years with thousands of pupils 
under widely varying conditions. 

Such a seasoned textbook is 

WRITING LATIN 



D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 



Eastman Roman Uf e Slides 

wen prepared for use in Latin classes for 

Visual Education 

Nine sets of fifty Elides each with lectures 

Tndei'and CnfU 
Juliu* C«e»r 

Romui Hrtholagir 

•a and Tnval Tha WaDd«ingi oF Acneu 

Over fifty CoU^es and Universities, over one 
hundred Ht^ Sdiools, and many private Schools 
are using this work in visual education in Latin. 



These slides are not for the Latin student alone. 
All the School will be interested in seeing how 
our civilization sprung from the Romans. 



The Latin teacher will note a new interest in her 
classes. The present growth in Latin work 
should encourage her to help the movement 
along. 



Slides in English Literature are also offered. 
These slides can not be rented. 
For further infonnation'address 

EASTMAN ROMAN LIFE 
lowaCttf low 



Apuleius, Cupid and Psyche, 

Partly in ike Oripnal and partly in Translation. 
With notes and introduction by H. E. Buti^r 

No apology for presenting Cupid and Psyche as a schoolbook should be necessary. The story is 
beautiful and exquisitely told. The setting of the tale is romantic and exciting. As far as possible 
the more ditHicult passages arc given in translation. A few excisions have been made, whileafewdiffi. 
cult phrases have been cut out or slightly modified. The notes have been made as brief as possible. 

Greek Art and Architecture 

Their Legacy to Us, 

By Percy Gardner, and Sir Reginald Blomfield, 

with seventeen illustrations. 

These chapters were first issued as a part of The Legacy of Greece, edited by R. W. Livingstone. 
Contents: The Lamps of Greek Art, by Percy Gardner; Architecture, by Sir Reginald Blomfield,with 
thirteen illustrations depicting Greek Art and four illustrations on Greek Architecture. 



Copies oj the above jor examination with a view to class use may be had on request. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

American Branch 
35 West 32d Street New York 
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ELEMENTARY LATIN 

With Correlated Studies in English 

for Junior and Senior High Schools 

by 

Ullman and Henry 

Practical 

Because it makes Latin function directly in English both 
as regards vocabulary and grammar. The material fur- 
nished for this purpose is extensive and is correlated with 
the lessons. The vocabulary was chosen for its usefulness 
in English derivation. 

Teachable 

Because, aside from sound, tried principles of teaching, 
it introduces modern methods and helpful devices not 
found elsewhere. The lessons are short, reviews frequent 
and systematic, forms and syntax introduced simply and 
logically. 

Interesting 

Because it is profusely and beautifully illustrated and has 
many pages of connected reading in the form of stories and 
plays. 

Orthodox 

Because in syntax it satisfies the requirements of Byrne's 
Syntax of High School Latin, on the one hand, and the de- 
mands of the latest State syllabi, on the other. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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American Classical League 

Fourth Annual Meeting. Open to the Public 

Held in the Natural Science Auditorium 

University of Michigan. Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Saturday morning, June joth, igzj 

Promptly at ten o'clock 



The Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Classical League will be held 
in the Natural Science Auditorium of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, at ten o'clock on Saturday moming, June 30th, 1913, This meeting 
is open to the public. Announcement of the programme will be made later.- 

On Friday, June 29th, the Advisory Committee on the Classical Investigation 
will meet in the Michigan Union at ten o'clock in the moming and again at two 
o'clock in the afternoon. The Council of the American Classical League will meet 
in the Michigan Union Friday evening at eight o'clock. 

The headquarters will be at the Michigan Union. Accommodations at 
reasonable rates have been arranged. Professor Francis W. Kelsey, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, is Chairman of the Local Committee on Ar- 
rangements and all requests for reservation of accommodations should be ad- 
d to htm. 

Andrew F. West 
President of the American Classical League 
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Allen and Greenough's 
SELECTIONS FROM OVID 

^4eets the College Entrance Requirements for 
1923-1925 

Besides the "Metamorphoses" (167 pages), about 
30 pages are given to short selections from the 
"Fasti", the "Amores", the "Heroides", and the 
"Tristia". 

By giving the argument in full the connection of 
the tales is made clear. The student also gets a 
complete picture of the Greek Mythology which 
has a permanent place in modem literature. 

GINN AND COMPANY 

Boston New York Chicago London 

Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 



Notes of Unusual Value 

TN PLACES SECOND YEAR LATIN the notes make fre- 
■^ quent reference to the World War and by contrast and comparison 
give a color to the study which was impossible a few years ago. The 
notes at the end of each chapter suggest things for the pupil to do and 
think about which give a stimulating and modem day interest to the 
work. 

PLACES SECOND YEAR LATIN makes the reading of Caesar 
seem near and real to the pupil. Wherever possible the accountof those 
early times has been linked up with the present in order to increase the 
interest and appeal In the introductory part each days work is defi- 
nite and prepares specifically for the next day. 

Tw^o Latin Books by Professor Place 

BEGINNING LATIN $140 

SECOND YEAR LA TIN IMS 

By Perley Oakland Place, Litt.D. 

Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO ATLANTA |^- 
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In School and Society for January 20, 1933 (17.6,1- 
71) there is an article entitled A Mathematician on the 
Present Status of the Formal Discipline Controversy, 
by Professor N. J. Lennes. of the I5epartment of Mathe- 
matics in the State University of Montana. Pro- 
fessor Lennes states that, in this paper, which he 
read before the American Mathematical Association, 
at Rochester, New York, in November, ItJi, he is 
making free use of material contained in his book. The 
Teaching of Arithmetic, published in April last 
by The Macmillan Company; see especially Chapter I'. 

Professor Lennes gives a brief — but very interesting 
and suggesti\'e — sketch of the recent history of the 
discussion of the question of formal discii>line {C>i- 
68). It was once hekl, he says {64-65). that the mind 
was made up of a set of distinct "faculties", each of 
which might be developed separately by proper train- 
ing and exercise. Teachers and scholars then argued 
by analogy from the body to the mind. It was known 
that certain muscles may be developed by appropriate 
exercises; yet, while these muscles were thus being 
developed by a gi\'en set of exercises, others remaineii 
flabby and weak. To secure an all-round vigorous and 
powerful physique one nce<ls well lalanced general 
training (64). 

. . .Similarly, it was thought, to secure an all.round 
strong and effective mind all the "faculties" of the 
mind must be brought into use. Certain studies in- 
volving much memorizing were thougnt to strengthen 
the memorj'; other studies such as mathematics, in 
which much reasoning or argumentation is involved, 
were thought to develop the reasoning faculties; ani! 
so on through the list. All that was left tor the edu- 
cational philosopher or statesman was to decide upcm 
the kind of product desired from the educational process. 
The elements involved were clearly defined and the 
means of producing them fully set forth; and it ap- 
peared that nothing more could be required in this 
lieM, either of psychology or of educational doctrine. 

Presently, says Profcs.sor Lennes (65), this doctrine 
was challenged by a new doctrine — that mental 
discipline is a myth; 

. . .that the only results which are carried over from 
one study to another are the information obtained and 
the methods used in so far 35 these arc applicable in 
identical form. What a change was this! Accord- 
ing to the new doctrine (he study of Latin, (Jrci-k, or 
inathematics is valuable if one wants to know I^ilin, 
Greek, or mathematics, Init otherwise of vcr\- little 

■ ProIcHor Lfnncs's paiirr aad Pr-kssiir Rtmltnn's Wi.k. ft 
which Bummariea an ehrn in Ihis r<liCi>riat, shi'ul'l bi' ciiislnntly 
■ tudied. de«plr. by all Irnihi-ii, whatever iJieir subjirt. Ttachcrs 



value. Identity of method was construed so narrowly 
that very little it any was supposed to carry over from 
the study of these subjects to other subjects such as 
science, hi.story, or economics, or to the problems of 
practical lite. 

The new doctrine rose trom two distinct sources. 
It required no profound analysis to show that it would 
lie necessary to revise if not entirely abandon the 
doctrine of the "faculties of the mind". It is obvious, 
for example, that, in carrying through a difficult piece 
of work in reasoning, the memory is involved equally 
with the so.called reasoning faculties. Again it is 
easily shown that in practical life, ordinary acts of 
memory are equally complex. . , .the so-called "facul- 
ties" of the mind are inextricably mixed in every mental 
act except possibly the very simplest. . . . 

But this new doctrine does not settle the matter for 
Pnifesfinr Lennes. He declares that there is no neces- 
sary connection between the doclrine of mental dis- 
cipline and the doctrine of "faculties" (65). 

. . .Nothing is more dangerous than the all-too- 
common belief that doctrines closely associated his- 
torically and used in argumentation as mutually 
supporting one another are, in fact, so related that 
they must share an inseparable tate. 

At this point he quotes President Angell, of Yale 
University, who, as long ago as 1908, when he was 
Professor of Ps'ychologj- at the University of Chicago, 
wrote as follows, in the Educational Review 36.3, in an 
article entitled The Doctrine of Formal Discipline in 
the Light of the Principles of Psychology; 

. . .It should not be assumed, however, that because 
the faculty psychology is exploded, therefore the in- 
ferences based upon it are all essentially erroneous. 
They may have other foundations than those upon 
which thoy were supposed to rest. 

The problem was now, says Professor Lennes, 
attacked from a different angle, by the eiqjerimefltal 
psychologist. He sought, by actual tests, to discover 
whether training in one mental ability develops other 
and different abilities. On pages 66-68, Professor 
Lennes gives a description of the various types of 
experiments used by the psychologists. He plainly 
indicates his conviction (68) that these experiments 
have been of very little value, and that they aSord no 
real justification for divers declarations with which 
classicists have been bombarded, such as "TTiere is no 
mental training in any course of study, except for work 
like that done in the course", "There is no such thing 
as developing general menial ability", "There is no 
virtue in hard Mmi; the idea that mental power is in- 
creased llmmgli effort, however persi.stent, is dead". 
He cmdnniis especially a declaration contained in a 
lKX)k entitled How to Teach Arithmetic, by Messrs. 
Brown and Coffman, published in Chicago, in 1914, in 
which wc find the fnlloiving extreme declaration {68,1 ]^ 
1 L,'Linz:'!it:y v^.v'vy^^ 
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. . .Habits are specific responses to specific stimuli. 
This means that we must teach each fact or theory 
worth teaching as if the salvation of the intellectual 
world depended upon it, for it may be that the limited 
training we get from any one of them will fail to modify 
us in some other desirable way*. 

Here, 1 turn away, for a while, from Professor 
Lennes to call attention, more particularly, to a book 
which has been mentioned in The Classical Weekly, 
by Professor Nutting and Miss Pickett (i6, 42, note 
I, 132, note 1). I mean the little volume entitled 
Developing Mental Power, by Professor George M. 
Stratton, of the Department of Psychology, University 
of California (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922. 
Pp. n + 77). Prof essor Stratton "poses", as the saying 
is nowadays, our problem by the very title of his first 
rhapter. Is the Mind a Gymnasium or a Tool-Chest? 
(1-6). Here, he considers two views of the mind, 
each, to his way of thinking, wrong. One is that the 
child's mind "is a union of a few powers or faculties — 
like attention, observation, memory, imagination, and 
reason" (2). The opponents of this view held (3) 
that the belief 

. . .in such powers goes with the antiquated idea of 
mental faculties, now of merely historic interest and 
swept aside with phrenology and its absitfd map of the 
skull and brain. No study gives general training; it 
gives only particular training. 

These are, plainly, the two opposing theories discussed 
by Professor Lennes. A psychologist's view of them 
will be of interest. One of these schools, says Professor 
Stratton (4), offers a belief "in particulars and in 
particulars only". 

, . .The mind, this group maintains, is our convenient 
name for countless special operations or functions. 
We may train one of these functions or a number of 
them, but not a faculty in general— attention in general, 
or observation in general, or reasoning. Further, 
these countless particular functions are independent; 
they act almost as though they were insulated from 
one another; when you l^ve trained one of them, you 
have trained that limited function and none else. 
What you do to the mind by way of education knows 
its place; it never spreads. You train what you train. 

The inevitable corollary of such a view as this is 
clearly stated by Professor Stratton (5): 

. . .Of a study we are to ask, "Does it contribute to the 
doing of the things that later will have to be done?" 
and not, "Does the study make the child's mind more 
alert, or sound, or sane?" "The purpose for which 
subjects are taught", writes Dr. Abraham Ftexner, 
"lies not in the pupil's mind, but in the subject- 
matter and its relation to existence and life". 

In a word, on this theory we cannot give the mind 
form; we can merely give it information. "Instead of 
moulding the mind, we are to fill the mind" (ft). 

Professor Stratton 's second chapter is la! wiled 
Defects in tlie Rival Accounts (y-iOJ. Most liclievers 
in menial discipline, he says, give but a poor account of 
the mind. They exjilain remcmljcring, for instance, 
by talking of a faculty of remembering, which gives us a 
mere name; il does not give us the cause of memory. 



Again, the powers into which this school divides the 
mind — memory, imagination, reasoning — are not simple 
and uniform throughout. 

. . .Memory is not a simple thing, but involves many 
kinds of acts, several of which are no more important 
for remembering than for seeing, imagining, or reason- 
ing. 

On the other hand, the child's mind is not merely a 
vessel into which knowledge is to be poured. A 
container is "both inert and indifferent". But the 
mind is active, "not indifferent, but selective, forever 
choosing and rejecting" <io). On this point. Pro- 
fessor Stratton dwells at some length (10-11). 

To many the most heartening thing in all Professor 
Stratton's book will be the pages (11-14) in which he 
considers the doctrine tfiat "You train what you train". 

. . ,It would be of startling, and, to some, almost dis- 
heartening, importance if the child's improvement in a 
foreign language — French or Latin, let us say — had 
no effect upon his command of the English language, 
or upon his interest in European historv. 

The experiments in clear support of tnis doctrine, 
however— that you train merely what you train — are 
few; most experiments contradict it. Improvement in 
judging the area of certain figures, as was just said, 
does not bring equal improvement in judging other 
figures. But the judgment of these other figures is not 
left untouched. On the contrary, it receives marked 
benefit. And while neatness in classroom may remain 
within narrow limits, it can easily be made to pass these 
limits. If the children in writing their arithmetic 
lesson, for example, are urged to neatness as of universal 
value, their papers in geography also will be neater. 
even though this other subject may not be named in 
the urging. Or, again, if a person practice with the 
r^ht hand the tossing and catching of balls, keeping 
two in the air at once, until he has attained a high degree 
of skill, will the effect of the practice be confined to the 
rwht hand? No; it will appear also in the left: it 
may be as though fully two- thirds of the practice had in 
some way been transferred to the hand that has not 
been practiced at all. And in many other directions of 
research, transfer of training is found. The cultivatioa 
of the mind is thus not at all like that of land where the 
ploughing of one field does not affect the soil beyond the 
fence. Effects here do not stay confined, but spread. . . 

Instead, then of profing that you train v>hal you Iraiti, 
the psychotogiml experiments which have so troubled the 
ivalers of education prove that normally you train what 
you do not train'. Indeed, these ejcperiments seem to 
have been seized upon by men convinced already and 
beating about for evidence, rather than by men un- 
biased and glad to go wherever the evidence might 



Next Professor Stratton maintains that there are 
general habits of employing our powers which are 
distinctly cultivateable (14-16). Such a habit, for in- 
stance, is the habit of punctuality. Another is the 
assumption of "a fighting attitude toward what is 
hard to do" (16). To offset the attitude of crediilit>'. 
almost universal in little children, children can ho 
trained. Profes,sor Stratton believes, in another habit, 
"which means that one will hesitate, will weigh and 
test, will look to the evidence for all important state- 
ments". Again, the child can be trained in the habit 
of seeing the interests of others and letting this be a 
■TboiUliaanminf. t.^ 
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constant check upon his self-seeking, a spur to action 
that is generous. 

We therefore dare not accept either of the two 
views of the mind discussed in Chapters 1 and IL 
says Professor Stratton. 

I can take the space to dwell upon but one more 
chapter of this book — Chapter IV, Influences Within 
Intelligence (24-28), whose purpose is to "observe to 
what extent the mind's own functions touch one an- 
other". Every one needs knowledge — knowledge 
certainly of the particular things which will ultimately 
have to do with the main work of his life. But often a 
boy docs not know and no one else can tell him "whether 
beets, engines, taxation, tuberculosis, or the Gospel 
will lie at the center of his thinking in the time to 
come". Obviously, ho cannot study all these things, 
that he may be ready for the day of action. 
. . .Inevitable and enormous waste Js in that direction. 
He had best be at home in the central studies into which 
all special subjects lead. These more central studies 
may be less attractive just because they are more 
abstract, more remote from some particular work in 
hand; and for that reason more of art may be needed 
to make the "practical" youth, hating abstractions, 
ready togive himself heartily to their forbidding general- 
ities. The skill of the teacher is displayed in conquests 
of this kind. General truths, when seen and under- 
stood, are so much more powerful instruments than are 
mere particular and detached bits of knowledge, that 
surrender upon this point will hardly be permitted by 
any able teacher. . . .Ideas, then, are guides, are 
directors of habit; in them is compacted wisdom, and 
whoever tries to do without a good stock of them fore- 
goes the advantage which comes from the experience of 
the race. They permeate the special functions which 
seem to separate, and bind them into a ccmmon plan 
and use. The organizing effect of such ideas helps 
one to escape that pseudo-education given by books of 
ten thousand facts, which ts so attractive to scattered 



But along with the knowledge, along with the ideas, 
the boy and the man will need certain established 
habits of mind that are not knowledge or ideas. Among 
these habits are (27) 

controlled attention to the task in hand; energetic 
attack upon it, accuracy in interpreting. rememb«4ng 
and reporting what is seen or read or heard; the power 
to distmguisn important and unimportant. These are 
part of intellectual training; these and other things 
take the place of the few faculties of the older belief. 
They stand out significant to an eye bewildered by the 
endless array of special functions which for some are the 
only things left. These wide and superior powers call 
for training, and the lad who has them trained has an 
incalculable advantage over every lad in whom they 
remain untrained. 

(7*0 bi concluded) 
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An Introduction to the History of History. By 
James T. Shotwell. New York: Columbia Universi- 
ty Press (1922). Pp. xii -f 339. (4.00. 
This is a volume of the series, Records of Civilization; 
Sources and Studies, of which Professor Shotwell is 
editor. Although the eitpectation was that this would 



be the first volume, it had three predecessors. One of 
these, Hellenic Civiliiation, by Professors Botsford and 
Sihler, was reviewed in The Classical Weeklv 10. 
78-79, by Professor A. T. Olmstead. 

; of the volume under review are as follows; 



Preface, vii-ix; Introduction, 1-78 (Definition and 
Scope of History, i-ii; Prehistory: Mythsand Legend, 
12-27; Books and Writing, 28-39; The Measuring of 
Time, 40-50: Egyptian Annals, .si-65: Babylonian, 

Assyrian and Persian Records, 66-78); Jewish History, 
79-127; Greek Histon', (28-210 (From Homer to 
Herodolis. 138-143; Herodotus, 144-161; Thucydides, 
162-178: Rhetoricand Scholarship, 179-190: Polybius, 
191-20); Later Greek Historians. 302-210); Roman 
Histcry, 211-277 (History at Rome: Oratory and 
Poetry, 211-224; Roman Annalists and Early His- 
torians, 225-235; Varro, Caesar and Sallust, 236-246; 
Livy, 247-256; Tacitus, 257-372; From Suetonius to 
Ammianus Marcellinus, 273-377); Christianity and 
History, 378-313; Mediaeval and Modem History; 
The Interpretation of History, 314-334; Index, 335- 
339- 

Except in the last chapter, the writer deals only with 
ancient historiography. This is a field which Pro- 
fessor Shotwell disclaims as his own, and he apologizes 
for working it on so large a scale (viii). Had some 
scholar, "properly equipped not only with the classics 
and the languages of Western Asia, but also with 
archaeology and its associated sciences. . .done the 
work", Professor Shotwell had not made this ad- 
venture. One may remark that Messrs. Wells and 
Van Loon, in transgressing on, poaching in, or flounder- 
ing through — for they do all three — the unlimited 
field of history, may have done a real service. Their 
success, both with the reading public and financially, 
makes one wish that any one or more of a half dozen 
historical men in this country, more capable than 
Wells and Van Loon together, had braved the criticisms 
of the Narrowfieldians and written a world history. 

Professor Shotwell is very welcome in the field of 
ancient history. He has read a world of sources and 
has his bibliography well in hand, and he brings to the 
interpretations put on their times by the writers of 
historj' in antiquity his own wide knowledge of medieval 
and modem interpretations. He has also "the allure- 
ments of style and often even of imaginative appeal 
which win readers for history". 

Professor Shotwell first defines briefly the scope of 
history, and then plunges into the devious archaeologi- 
cal, anthropological, mythical, and legendary paths of 
prehistory. After showing how far these paths can be 
followed safely and where one had better stop, he 
turns aside and devotes two chapters to a most ex- 
cellent account of the "two indispensable bases for 
history: writing and mathematics" (27). These chap- 
ters deal with Books and Writing, and with The Measur- 
ing of Time. Professor Shot well's article on The 
Discovery of Time, in The Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology and Scientific Methods, 13 (1915), is the 
basis of the authoritative and readable rfeumfi which 
he gives in the book here under discussion. The 
desire of primitive man "to calculate for a future",! 
(40) is posited as the underlying incentive which 1^ ' 
started him on the way to discover a method of measur- 
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ing time. The author gives a neat and brief explana- 
tion (46) 0/ the way Professors Meyer and Breasted 
arrived at the date 4,24 1 B. C. as the starting-point for 
the invention of the calendar. 

Egyptian annals b^an with lists of names of rulers 
(54) and the rather boastful attachment thereto of 
accounts of victorious achievements. "The earliest 
historical record which has come down to us, is a 
development from just such lists of names" (55). 
This record is the so-called Palermo stone (the author 
uses a photograph of it as his frontispiece), a fragment 
which has preserved names and facts of th»ee reigns of 
the fifth dynasty of Egypt (2,750-2,625 B. C). The 
author conunents at some length upon this record 
(56-60), as well as upon the longest and most im- 
portant historical Egyptian inscription, that of Thoth- 
mes or Thutmose III, on the walls of the corridor 
which surrounds the great temple of Ammon at Kamak 
(60-62). 

The value of Egyptian and Babylonian records is 
less than it might have been, had not religion — or 
superstition — blocked the scientific methods which 
find their beginnings tn criticism. As skciiticism and 
criticism, then even more than now, were taken to be 
one and the same, it is easy to see why the scrutiny of 
the dispassionate eye of an historically- minded in- 
vestigator would have been passionately discourageil. 

The section of the book which deals with Jewi.sh 
history is a lour deforce. There is no briefer, yet more 
scholarly and complete, treatment of the Old Testa- 
ment as history. It is no easy task to set the canons of 
traditional authenticity and those of modem criticism 
side by side in a way which is both convincing and in- 
offensive (81). 

. . .Higher criticism, viewing the texts historically, at 
last reveals their setting in their own time and place, 
and presents them as a national product instead of a 
record of creation in the words of the Creator, For the 
former it is adequate, for the latter no doctrinal 
apologies could save it from the shafts of ridicide. 

It is in this section, liowcvcr, that t!ie aulhor has 
missed a wonderful opjiortumly. He draws a com- 
parison between the Bible and a hyjjolhetical lumk 
in which the heritage of Hellas had l>ecn preserved. 
It would consist of parts of Hesiod, fragments of the 
Iliad, of Platonic dialogues, of dramatic lines, of un- 
inspiring Alexandrian critical comments, interspersed 
and commingled. Then, centuries later, Greek philoso- 
phers ( =- Israelitish theologians) would have come to 
believe that this composite work "had been first 
written down by Solon as the deliverance of Apollo at 
Delphi". This is really one of the prettiest of p<)iisil)k' 
comparisons. If only Professor Shotwell had named 
in his comparison the oracle of Zeus at Dodona (Ihe 
Greek Jahveh), instead of the oracle of A|jollo at 
Delphi (the Greek Christ)! 

Inasmuch as the author had already .said (6> Ilint 
history in its proper sense began with the Greeks, one 
would expect to find the sectiim on Creek history of 
particular import. He sees that Hellenic genius was 
for a long time satisfied with poetical creation, and 
with what Homer and Hesiod told their couiitrvmen of 



their origin. In fact, Hellas was a patchwork of 
political entities before political history in written 
form was thought of. The skeptical criticism which 
displaced blind acceptance of old authority came first in 
Ionia in Asia Minor, and there with startling rapidity 
grew that intellectual life that outran every previous 
achievement of the human mind — "that philosophy 
which was science, and that science which was art". 
Here in Hellas developed that bold free spirit of in- 
vestigation which has given the Hellenic mind its 
high place in history. 

The present trend of modem historical criticism, 
which increases the estimation in which Herodotus is 
held and depreciates correspondingly that of Thucydi- 
dcs, is followed by the author. To be sure, he does not 
fail to smite, gently withal, the Father of History on his 
blind side: "The very artlessness of Herodotus is 
artful. He is garrulous to a point, and sophistically 
ingenuous". In nine lines (167) he finds four weak 
joints in the armor of Thucydides: he was unable to 
grapple with the past, he did not give an adequate 
picture of Greek politics, he missed the economic 
forces of the time, and he put the policies of leaders 
only into the rhetorical speech form, and he, in the main, 
wrote the speeches himself. Professor Shot well's 
observation that Thucydides believed that "war was 
the one and proper subject of history", is a sharp fair 
thrust. Two major requirements of the true historian 
are the "mastery of time-perspectives", and the "hand- 
ling of the impersonal forces". We can easily excuse 
Thucydides with respect to the first, but not with 
respect to the second. 

Greek historical writing has 8i pj^es devoted to it, 
Roman historical writing has 66. In dealing with 
Greek historical writing, the author paid most of his 
attention to Herodotas, Thucydides, and Polybios: 
now he takes from Rome as the "three really great 
Latin historians" Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus. With 
most modem critics, he considers Sallust as more 
worthy of high rank than any of his predecessors, be- 
cause he tried to tell the truth, applvinu the standards 
of Thucydides and Polybius to what he wrote. His 
weakncsvscs were in his chronology and geography and 
in his lack of knowledge of scientific method. Livy is 
recognized as the national historian of Rome, and his 
weaknes.s is due to that fact. Rome was always right; 
therefore Livy as a patriot is an historical narrator 
rather than a critic. 

"From Livy to Tacitus is somewhat like passing 
from Herodotus to Thucydides. Tacitus, loo. was an 
artist in history, a consummate artist" (257)- B"' 
Tacitus has ruincl each of his fine (jualitics as an 
hUlorian by something unworthy. His magnificent 
character- sketches in general are vitiated by his i.>c- 
casional sketches drawn in a spiteful and vengeful 
mooil: his much- to-bc-desi red observations on Rome 
as a phenomenon are forgotten in unimportant details; 
his brilliance of style is clouded often by a multiplicity 
of ideas compressed with philological pride into a 
paucity of words; his judgments incline toward the 
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unfair when his class interests or his (icrsonal interests 
are at stake. 

The value of this book by Professor Shotwell lies in 
its sanity of judgment, its clarity of phrase, and its con- 
tributions, both new and new-angled, made after the 
correct method of a research historian. 
Thb Johns Hopeens UMivBusnr 

Ralph Van Deuan' Magoffin 



7,ar Einheit der Ilias. By Heinrich Peters. Goltin- 
gen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht (1922). Pp. 139. 
This is a typical example of German Homeric 
analysis, e^tcept in one respect: it appears to be no 
mere journeyman work, but rather a labor of love, for 
the author calls on us to look at the facts themselves, 
admitting thai there are weaknesses in his presentation 
of them. Inspired by Befhe and beginning with the 
observation of details in different parts of the Iliad which 
show a striking corresjiondence, Peters as it were maps 
out the poem with construction lines; he goometrizes 
it. reminding us at once of dynamic symmetry, even 
though his equations lack the alluring power of the 
rectangles that Mr. Hambidge (in The Classical 
Weekly 15.6?, 16.38) and Dr. Caskey apply to the 

Peters bases his analysis on the time element of the 
Iliad, in particular the care with which the poet marks 
the beginning and the end of the important days of the 
story. He starts with the obvious division of the 
poem into introduction, conclusion, and four ^ays of 
battle, and shows a symmetrical structure of the whole 
work as it has come down to us, based on the principle of 
chiasmus. Books 1, 3-7, and 8-9 correspond, re- 
spectively, he holds, to Books 24, 19-23, and 10-18. 
The mere mass of evidence, the countless resemblances 
in detail between the contrasting portions, and the 
enthusiasm with which all this is presented, are almost 
convincing— until we turn to our Homer again. Then 
we sec that the poet, who could not have gained the 
power which he has had to attract lovers of poetry if he 
had not shown the nicest regard for his audience, 
hides from the casual reader this symmetry of form, 
and a rereading of Book 24 after Book I falls to con- 
vince us that the exact chiastic balance of Pctcrs'.s 
analysis actually exists. Much more then are we in- 
clined to reject the equating of Books S-g with the 
account of the third day of battle (Books lo-iN). 

German analysis has always had a tendency to prove 
too much; its chief defect, howevcT, is the impression 
which it leaves in the mind that the Homeric poems arc, 
one might say, syntheses, rather than world |)<iclry. 
Now, all synthetic products lack the bouquet, the tone, 
and the atmtisphere, the creative clement, that are the 
essence of true poetry. The terms Chiasmus, Parallel- 
ismus, Spannung, MotivJrung, Einrahmung, and the 
like remind us of the terminology used by chemists to 
describe the elements into which they have .separated 
the materials which make our physical life possible: 
they do not attempt to give the spiritual explanation of 
the life itself. Some day some poet -philosopher will do 
this for Homer, and he will gratefully use the results of 



the German philological laboratory. For one of the 
secrets of the poet's charm lies hidden in the phenomena 
which the Germans label with the terms just mentioned. 
We imagine that the fundamental difference between 
Homer and all other great world poets will be found to 
consist in the immediate application, that Is, without the 
intermediation of long Itlerary development, of great 
creative and formative power to the simple stwy- 
teller's art and manner The latter include above all 
else the repetition of familiar ideas and actions, and an 
ever-present regard for the economy of the listener's 
attention, especially by various uses of what Peters calls 
chiasmus. Aristarchus named it, in the one detail of 
style which he noticed, iiit^tpoT tpirtpn dirdmrait 
(see the reviewer's discussion in Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology 31 |I920|. 39^2: summarized in 
The Classical Weekly 15.39); Bougot uses the 
term Law of Affinity; others have referred to it in 
different ways. It is a kind of periodicity by which the 
thoughts and the attention of the listener are led from 
the known to the unknown and back again. If one 
will carefully watch the narrative of any famous 
raconteur, he will see what I mean. The only point to 
be noted is that Homer applies this principle to his 
narrative more than others do, and in a greater variety 
of ways. 

To the manner of the simple teller of short and plain 
tales Homer adds numbers, rhythm, harmony. By 
numbers I mean due measure of material — episodes 
neatly constructed of parts nicely polished and built so 
as to permit of adjustment to the whole story; by 
rhythm, the alternation of high and low points, of 
contrasting action, scene and emotion, and of details of 
poetic ornament; and by harmony, the interplay of all 
the repeated and the new elements, the interweaving of 
manifold threads of the plot, the forward-looking and 
the backward reference, the consistency of the charac- 
ters, and the cumulative force of the tale, which only 
the sustained power of poetic genius can give to almost 
unlimited poetic material of grand and noble character, 
Peters 's 'construction lines', as I have called his 
equations, are only one illustration of this power of 
harmontaation and rhythmizing; if one should start 
with another basis of analysis, one might reach a quite 
diflerent conclusion. Furthermore, Peters uses in his 
schematic arrangements the repeated phrase and verse, 
forgetting, we think, that there may l>e another ex. 
planation for the repetition than the desire for sym- 
metry. Granted the custom of using over and over 
again tlie same formula, there are two principles which 
govern its use; sameness of theme, and sameness of the 
jioct's moo<i. One can easily note that in portions of 
the [Micm that arc most continuous, tliat is, in the 
separate episodes, there are peculiarities of this kind. 
This is natural for any composer, especially if the 
making of the whole work lasts for years: the different 
parts of Gray's Elegj-, for example, exhibit this in- 
fluence, of sameness of theme or of mood or of both. 
Yet it must be admitted that Pcters's interpretation isi 
possible, and at times, most probable. j|( 

The by-products of Pcters's analysis are often ex- 
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ceedingly suggestive, for example, the characterization 
of Odysseus as the adjutant of Agamemnon, and the 
remark that Glaucus came rightly by his pessimistic 
view of life. The part played by the scepter in Book 2 
is shown more clearly than we remember to have seen 
it set forth before. The author calls attention to the 
contrast between the meeting of Achilles and his 
mother in the first and in the last hook, without, 
however, reminding us that the poet takes pains to 
give us an impression of the farewell connoted in the 
final meeting (24.141-142). We think, too, that, if 
Homer had been asked to mention the most important 
single combats of the Iliad, he would not have omitted 
the one between Sarpedon and Patroclus. In the 
voluminous notes large citations are made from German 
authors, but only one foreigner, Terret, is mentioned. 
Peters's book will not be easy reading for anyore who 
does not know his Homer almost by heart. But stu- 
dents of Homer will find it most suggestive for reference 
to any passage which they are studying, and all lovers 
of the poet will be grateful to its author for pointing 
out from a new angle how Homer unites most subtly the 
element of abstract form with its momentary mani- 
festations, all so different, thus reducing his poetic 
material to a pattern (to use Professor Mackail's 
figure) without lessening its movement and life. 
UmvKRgrrif or Vkmiont Samuel E. Bassett 



AcadSmie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. — 1922, 
Le Sens de Nepos dans Deun Inscriptions Latines 
de rile de Bretagne, Joseph Loth; Constantin et le 
Dadouque d'Eleusis, Julien BaJIIet; Pouilles sur 
I'Emplacement d'une Basilique pr&s de Douar-Ech- 
Chott k Carthage. R. P. Delattre. 

Acad4mie des Sciences Morales et Politiques — July- 
August. L'Ideal Scientifique des Math^maticiens 
dans I'AntiquitiJ ct dans les Temps Modemes. 

L'Anthropoli^e — September, 1922. Le R61e des Fos- 
siies en ^lythologie. M. Louis Siret [the writer 
holds that the accounts of monsters in various 
cosmogonies, e, g. those of Hcsiod and Lucretius. 
are based on actual fossil remains: he also traces an 
interesting parallel between the act of Ge in refusing 
to permit Tier children to be bom, and that of Cronos 
in swallowing his|. 

Bibliotheca Sacra— Jan.. Plottnus in Human Thought, 
Stewart Means. 

G6ttingische Gelchrte Anzeigen — C)ctoher- December, 
Review, by J. B, Hofmann. of Charles E, Bennett, 
Syntax of Early Latin. Volume 2, The Cases [un- 
favorable!; Review, by E. Hermann, of A. W. de 
Groot, Die Anaptyxe im Lateinischen [considered 
successful, on the whole, but as showing some errors 
in judgment). 

Isis — April, 1922, Review, by L. Guinet, of P. 
ver Eccke, Les Oeuvrcs Completes d'Archimtde 
Icalled the first real translation of this author); 
Review, by Walter Libby, of Friedrich Dannemann. 
Plinius und seine Naturgeschichte in Ihrer Bedeutung 
for die Gegenwart ['a readable, indeed delfghtful 
volume, with passages well cho.'ier'l; Review, by 



perfect clearness of exposition, excellent order, and 

thoroughness]. 

Open Court— Jan.. Lucretius on Death, T. V, Smith 
[a dear r&umi, apparently intended for an audience 
unfamiliar with the subject]. 

Revue des fitudes Historiques — October- December, 
La Succession de Septime S^vSre et le Projet de 
Partage de I'Empire [the author accepts as reliable 
the account by Herodian of a proposed division of the 
Empire between. Caracalla and Geta, which paved 
the way for the division actually effected by Dio- 
cletion], 

Revua Universitaire— Jan., Le Latin et les Langues 
Vivantes, Emile Renauld [an admirable article, in 
which the author dwells on the importance of prose 
composition, mentions the notably early and con- 
stantly growing good effects of the study of Latin on 
an industrious diild, and dwells particularly on the 
point that, despite the ill-advised assertions of certain 
teachers that tiie main use of the study of L^tin is to 
help teach French, the main purpose of the teadiers 
of Latin should be to kach Latin, although, to be sure, 
the favorable influence incidentally exerted by the 
study of Latin on the formation of good French 
style is both enormous and unique. M. Renauld 
holds that, 'whatever method is followed for that 
purpose, we leach Latin in order that our ittidtnts 
may kncu it, may know it as wellaspossible.if notto 
speak it — it is a "dead" language — , if not to write 
it — our classes no longer compose Latin verses or 
Latin dissertations — , at least to understand it, to 
appreciate it, to enjoy it in life'. Its values, like 
those of music or painting, are esthetic, intellectual 
and spiritual]. 

Scottish Geographical Magazine. — Jan., The Isothermal 
Frontier of Ancient Cities, Vaughan Cornish. 

""S^Y^^i^. E. Ai.H.*n.B Hahn 



VI 
America — April 13, 1922, Latin in the Collies, P. E. 

Herbert. 

Art and Archaeology — Feb., The Colosseum Reviated, 
W. N. Steams; The Resurrection of a World; 
Greek Tragedies and Roman Comedies in the Amphi- 
theatres of Syracuse and Ostia, Guido Calza: Dis- 
coveries of Works of Art in Southern Italy, 1920- 
1921, Salvatore Aurigemma; The Archaeology of the 
Maltese Islands, T. Zammit; Excavations at Zy- 
gouries, Greece, 1921, C. W. Blegen; American 
School at Athens Notes [comments on the plan of the 
Gennadeion, the new building to be erected at 
Athens, in connection with the American School of 
Classical Studies there, to house the Gennadius 
Library. For the latter see The Classical Weekly 
15.208, 16.167]. — March, The Vassar College Psycte 
Tapestries, Elizabeth Hazleton Haight [10 illustra- 
tions]; ReUef from the Themistoclean Wall at 
Athens, Walter Woodbum Hyde [6 illustrations]. 

Bibliographical Society of America, Vol. XV, Part 2 
(1921)— Bibliographical Notes on the Fables of 
Avianus, W. A, Oldfather. 

Educational Review — Feb., 192a, The Values in the 
Study of the Classics and Why They Are Sometimes 
Not Realized, Frank P. Graves. 

High School JoiuTial (North Carolina) — Jan., Latin 
Tests for High Schools, Harry P. Latshaw; Why 
Study Latin?, W. A. Pickens. 

Howard University Record — March, The Question of 
the Origin of the Roman Satire, George M. Light- 
foot. 
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Kentucky High Sdiool Quarterly — Jan., 1912, What are 
Greek and Latin Good For?, George Ragland, 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Bulletin of — Feb., A 
Greek Bronze Torso, G. M. A, R (ichter) jillustrated). 
—-March, Classical Bronzes: Recent Accessions, 
G. M. A. R (ichter) [7 illustrations).— April, A Greek 
Bronze Horse, G. M. A. R. [5 illustrations. Miss 
Richter describes this newly purchased statuette, 
which is about 16 inches in height by 14 inches in 
length, as "without doubt artistically the most im- 
portant single object in our classical collection. . ."J. 

The Monist— Jan., The Natural State of Man: An 
Historical R^sum^, Harry Elmer Barnes (Professor 
Barnes is dealing with the problem of the state of man 
before the devdopment of civiUzed society and the 
political organization of mankind. He devotes 
five pages to a discussion of Classical Theories of the 
State of Man. He is concerned here, of course, 
especially with the tradition of a decline from a 
Golden Age|. 

National Geographic Magazine — Feb., Daily Life in 
Calabria {16 illustrations in duotone; no letterpress]. 

Open Court — ^Feb., Some Phases of the Social and 
Political Theory of Patristic Christianity, Harry 
Elmer Barnes; Lucretius, Robert Louis Burgess 
la poem]. 

School and Society — Feb. 10, The Influence of First' 
year Latin upon Ability to Read English, Edward L. 
Thomdike |". . .the superior gain for the Latins for 
the whole year is found to be 1.81, and for the first 
half year to be i .gs, . . .It thus appears that what- 
ever caused the superior gains of the Latins was a 
feature of the first half-year". Professor Thomdike 
concluded that we must "leave the search for an 
explanation to be renewed when fiuther data are 
available"). 

Teachers College Record — Sept., Bibliography of 
Tests tor Use in High Schools. 

Le Vie d'ltalia — Jan., Ostia, Emporio Commerciale 
dell' Impero di Roma, Guido Calza [an article of 
eight pages, with eight illustrations]. 

Washington University Studies: Vol. X, Humanistic 
Series, No. I, pp. 3-103^-Oct., Northern Parallels to 
the Death of Pan, Archer Taylor [the author, 
Associate Professor of German at Washington 
University, gives northern parallels to the story told 
by Plutarch, De Defectu Oraculorum 17. The 
author concludes that "the voice of loud lament in 
these northern stories is an hallucination, an auditory 
illusion, and not a myth relating to the spirits of 
v^etation"]. 

Yale Literary Magazine — Nov., Leader, Robert C- 
Bates [an argument in support of the Classics as. the 
best possible training for an undergraduate College 
student]. 



Since its meeting in Syracuse last November, the 
Classical Section of the New York State Teachers 
Association has been chiefly concerned with the organi- 
zation of the courses under the Clascal Reding 
Leafpie, and with the new departure of offerii^ State 
credit for reading courses in Latin and Greek, done 
not in College or University, but according to the plan 
outlined below. The courses under the Reading 
League are, this year, in charge of the Classical Depart- 
ments of Syracuse University. Outlines have been 
mailed. Oraies may be had of the undersigned. 



The credit-plan is in charge of*a Special Committee, 
consisting of three Collie professors, Mr. Behm (ex 
officio), and the official of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education known as the Specialist in Ancient 
Languages. The Committee purposes to offer courses 
each year as follows: in L,atin. Cicero, Vergil, another 
Latin poet, another Latin prose auUior, bi<wraphies 
of Caesar and Cicero (one course), in Greek, First 
Year, Second Year (Anabasis), Third Year (Iliad). 

The amount to be covered in each reading course 
will be 100 Teubner pages. Each course will be in 
charge of a College professor, who will outline the 
course, set the examinations, read the answer-books, 
and be ready to help candidates by answering questions 
during the period of study. 

The University^ of the SUte of New York ("The 
Regents") will print and distribute papers and books, 
collect books, etc. The examinations will be held 
oxily in June, the first in June, 1924. 

A fee of ten dollars per course will be charged. 
When four courses shall have been completed, the 
State Department of Education will issue a certificate 
of proficiency. 

After September i, 1923, full information can be 
had from the Chairman of the Committee, Professor 
D. B. Durham, Hamilton College. Clinton, New York. 



HicH School. 
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1 E. Huf 



. Secretary 



The Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of 
Liberal Studies held its annua! open meeting at Houston 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, on the evening of 
March 8. The evening was devoted to a Symposium 
on the Cultural Element in Education. Dr. Edwin C. 
Broome, Superintendent of Public Schools, expressed 
his belief that education should be adapted to the 
capacity of those who were to be educated. He would 
restrict a libera] education to those capable of profiting 
by it. A Superintendent, said he, is of necessity a 
pragmatist. Dr. Robert Mark Wenley, Professor of 
Philosophy at the Univeraty of Michigan, in an elo- 
quent and scholarly address, traced the origin and the 
growth of the various causes that have contributed to 
the present day demand for a materialistic education 
and to the elimination of individuality among our 
citizens. Miss Una Ellis Permor, a visitor from 
England, advised us of the march of materialism 



President of Swarthmore College, gave a more optimis- 
tic demonstration of the generous cultural element in 
an engineering education, 

. The following officers were elected for the next 
year: President, Professor Edward H. Heflner, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Vice-Presidents, Dr. Francis 
B. Brandt. Dean Ethel H. Brewster; Treasurer, Miss 
Ruth B. Hoffsten; Secretary, Dr. Wilton W. Blanck^. 
SooTu philai>blpbia Wilton W. Blancke, 

High School po« Bova Secretary 



New York, President of the Section. 



I was much pleased with the paper by Miss Waites, 
entitled Latin an End in Itself, The Classical Weekly 
16.134. I should like to second, warmly, every word 
she says, especially the remark that most of the so- 
called 'aims in the study of Latin as listed in the 
questionnaires sent out, last November, to the members 
of The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, in 
advance of the Wilmington meeting, are not aims at all, 
but merely by-products .|:^f t|^^ stijdy ,p( 4^^^! ^ '^ is 
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properly tayeht. Conceivably some of these by- 
products might, wilh justice, be emphasized with 
children who can study Latin only one or two years, or, 
let UE say, with a class of girls studying to be stenogra- 

Ehers aiid wishing to improve their English. But even 
ere there would be great danger of imitating the dog 
with the bone who saw his reflection in the water — 
namely, dropping the real thing for an unreality. 
Furthennore, the by-product would not be produced 
unless a real, even if limited, knowledge of Latin had 
been acquired. It seems to me that, if many teachers 
are going to weigh, say, the value of Latin tor English 
literature as the chief 'aim' in studying Latin, we are 

foing to get some odd results out of this Investigation. 
have too much confidence, however. In the good 
sense of the average Latin teacher to believe that many 
will take this attitude. Good teaching will take care of 
that 'aim' and all the other l^itimate aims. The 
chief aim of studying Latin is the study of Latin. If 
the student gets hold of the language and through it a 
good start towards the appreciation of the literature and 
the life back of it, he will thereby acquire the other 
things. The study of Latin is in fact a sort of a prize- 
package, but the student will never get the whole 
package if he tries merely for a handful of the pop- 



B«»N Mawh College 



Arthur L. Whreleb 



The reader should put beside Professor Wheeler's 
remarks the abstract of the article by M. EmileRenaud, 
Le Latin et les Langues Vivantes, which appeared in 
the Revue Universitaire. in January last. In The 
Classical Weeklv 16.206, under the caption Classical 
Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals, Miss Hahn gives 
an abstract of thk important article. 



on QUESTIONNAIRES 

Many will be interested in an extract from a letter 
which came to me recently. The writer is thoroughly 
familiar with the educational situation in this country. 
For good reasons the writer's name is not attached to 
the quotation, but, that the settled policy of The 
Classical Weeklv may be followed — that there shall 
always be some one who can be held resi)onsible tor the 
things said — I accept as my own the views set forth in 
the following extract; 

". . .surveys, tests, and questionnaires. . .seem to mO 
to do an enormous amount of harm. They are side- 
tracking a great number of people from the all-im- 
portant work of teaching. Every test is based upon 
the individuality of its author and therefore is to my 
mind no better than any other test and the best test of 
all is that which the teacher of the class gives. The 
pedagogic world seems to have gone crazy on this so- 
called scientific method; they send out a few thousand 
questionnaires and tabulate a lot of results and then 
make up some new-fangled language and befog the 
minds of the people whom these tests are supposed to 
help. At every big teachers' convention there is a 
new crop of words and that is about all. Now they 
have trotted out 'prognostic' and 'diagnostic' and th^ 
think they have made a great discovery. 1 wonder if 
Mark Hopkins on his log did not test his companion 
prognostically and diagniistically. At the <rccent> 
Cleveland meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion the new slogan was 'Extra-Curricular Activities', 
and you ought to have heard the people roll out the 
phrase, just as if they had not always had them from 
the days of the first sdiool". 

(-. K. 



HR. W. A, PICKENS ON WHY STUDY LATIN? 

In the American Classical League's recent question- 
naire concerning objectives, content, and methods in 
the teaching of Latin, there appears, among the list of 
objectives, "Increased ability to ieam other foreign 
languages". The validity of this objective in Latin 
study is well set forth in an article entitled Why Study 
Latin.', in the High School Journal 6.ao-2i [January, 
1923. This journal is published by the School of 
Education, University of North Carolina). The 
article, by Mr. W. A. Pickens, of the Spanish Depart- 
ment of the University, has greater significance be- 
cause it comes from a teacher of modem foreign lan- 
guages. 

The members of the Spanish Department of the 
University of North Carolina, suspecting that de- 
ficiency in modem foreign languages was influenced by 
lack of preparation in Latin, last fall set about the 
compilation of data as to the foreign language prepara- 
tion which their students had received in High ?chool. 
These data enabled them to classify their students 
as (i) Those who had had four years of Latin, 63: 
(a) Those who had had four years of Latin and two 
years of a modem foreign language, 63; (3) Those who 
had had a modem foreign language for one or two 
years. 128; (4) Those who had had no foreign lan- 
guage preparation at all, 17. At the end of the term 
the grades of all these students were averaged ac- 
cording to the grading- system employed at the Uni- 
versity (I, Encellent; 2, Very Good; 3. Fair; 4, 
Passing; 5, Conditioned; 6, Complete Failure), with 
the following results: Average, 3.62; Class i, 3.51; 
Class 2, 2.34; Class 3, 3.90; Class 4. 5.00. Of the 
seventeen students who began the study of Spanish 
without previous in'stmction in a foreign language, 
nine gave up before the end of the term; of the eight 
who took the examination, four tailed completely, 
four received the grade of 4. The average grade was 
figured after excluding those who had been dropped. 
^^r, Pickens points out that 

", . .the student with a background of four years of 
Latin stands an infinitely better chance of succeeding 
in Spanish than does he who has had no foreign language 
preparation at all. And he also appears to be better 
prepared than the one having two years of a modem 
foreign language )>esides Spanish, The difference 
between the Class 1 average, 3,51, and the Class 3 
average, .1.90, does not look so convincing; but, when 
one considers that about three and a half times as many 
students received a 6 in Class 3 as did those in Class 
I, the distinction can be more readily appreciated". 
The ideal situation is, obviously, roost nearly met in 
those who have had four years of Latin and two of 
some modern foreign language, 

Mr. Pickens states that it is now possible to obtain 
A, B, in all the larger Colleges in his State without 



tinue Latin in College; yet every College student must 
have at least one year of a foreign modem language, in 
some cases two if he does not elect Greek and Latin, 
He continues thus; 

". . .The direct 'utility', then, of Latin lies in the ex- 
cellent preparation it affords for a modem foreign 
language, especially the Romance languages— French, 
Spanish, and Italian, If the High School teachers of 
the State would interest themselves in indicating to 
their stubf>om Latin pupils the similarity in the syntax, 
inflections, and general gramtnatical principles of 
Latin and those of its modem language descendants. 
the 'immediate utility' of the seemingly dead language 
might he grasped and result in a revival of the classics 
in a more modem sense". 

Univhrsiiv High School. „ „ . 

UmvEBsirv OP Cbicaco H. B. Ash 
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LIVY: BOOKS I, XXI, 
and XXII. 

Edited by Buory B. Leasb of the 
Collie of the City of New York. 

This edition reflects an unusually high 
d^ree of scholarship and at the same 
time meets the actual needs of freshman 
classes. In addition to the three books 
mentioned, summaries of the remaining 
books, with particular attention given to 
finer passages, have been included. 
Unique features of literary and historical 
interest lend additional value to this 
serviceable edition. 



D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 

BOSTON NEW YORK 



Eastman Roman Life Slides 

were prepared for use in Latin classes for 

Visual Education 

Nine sets of fifty slides each mth lectures 

The Roman Hoate Tinds and Cnifti 

Wsuing Appanl Jolint C«*u 

and Oroamenta Jqlhu Caaaiir 

Gunca and Amuacmnt* Roman Mythalon' 

CminiunicatLOn and Travel The Waadainffi oi Aeneaa 

Colleges and Universities, over one 
, and many private Schools 
visual education in Latin. 



Over fifty Colleges and Universities, over one 
hundred Hi^h Sdiools, and many private Schools 
are using this work '~ " — ' "■ — •■ — *" ' "'■" 



These slides are not for the Latin student alone. 
All the School will be interested in seeing how 
our civilization sprung from the Romans. 



The tAtin teacher will note a new interest in her 
classes. The present growth in Latin work 
should encourage her to help the movement 
along. 



Slides in English Literature are also offered. 
These slides can not be rented. 
For further information'address 

EASTldAN ROMAN LIFE 

Iowa City Iowa 



THE RELATION OF LATIN TO PRACTICAL 
LIFE — This book contains material for answering 
in a concreteand effective way the High School boy's 
question. "What's the use of Latin?''^ Price, $1.79, 

postpaid. 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATIONS OP PLACES IN 
ITALY — A book containing about 600 passages 
from Greek and Latin Literature (with translation) 
for the use of travelers in Italy. Because of its many 
interesting stories about Roman life, it will prove 
useful also to teachers of Latin and ancient history. 
Maps and pictures. 525 pp.; price, S5.00. 

FRANCES E. SABIN 

405 N. Henry St., Madison, Wis. 



W. F.' HUMPHREY 

Geneva, New Tori 

Book - Catalogue- Magazine 

and Booklet 

PRINTING AND BINDING 

The Complete Plant 

Spteial alUnUon {wm to technical and uientifie worhi 



A LATIN PLAY IN LATIN 

The Latin Players of Hamilton College, 

Clinton, New York, 

will give, in Latin, 

The Mostellaria of Plautos, 

at 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Monday evening. May 14, 

and at 

Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, 

Friday evening, May 18 

All interested will be welcomed 
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CLASSICAL PHOTO-DRAMAS 

From The 
GEORGE KLEINE CYCLE OF FILM CLASSICS 






JULIUS CAESAR 

His Life From 80 B.C. to 44 B.C. 
Anthony Novelli as "Julius Caesar" 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 

Period of the Story, About 40-30 B.C. 
Anthony Novelli as "Marc Antony" 

THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII 

Period : About 79 A.D. 
Adapted from the Novel by Lord Bulwer Lytton 






GEORGE KLEINE 

MOTION PICTURES 

NEW YORK: tuj Seventh Ave. CHICAGO: i i6So. Michigan Ave. 
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American Classical League 

Fourth Annual Meeting. Open to the Public 

Held in the Natural Science Auditorium 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Saturday morning, June joth, igz^ 

Promptly at ten o'clock 



The Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Classical League will be held 
in the Natural Science Auditorium of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, at ten o'clock on Saturday morning, June 30th, 1913. This meeting 
is open to the public. Announcement of the programme will be made later. 

On Friday, June zgth, the Advisory Committee on the Classical Investigation 
will meet in the Michigan Union at ten o'clock in the morning and again at two 
o'clock in the afternoon. The Council of the American Classical League will meet 
in the Michigan Union Friday evening at eight o'clock. 

The headquarters will be at the Michigan Union. Accommodations at 
reasonable rates have been arranged. Professor F*rancis W. Kclscy, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, is Chairman of the Local Committee on Ar- 
rangements and all requests for reservation of accommodations should be ad- 
dressed to him, or else directly to the Michigan Union, the Allenel Hotel, or the 
Whitney Hotel — all in Ann Arbor. 

Andrew F. West 
President of the American Classical League 
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"Without an equal among first-year Latin books" 

William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia 

I consider COLLAR AND DANIELL'S FIRST YEAR LATIN. 
REVISED, without an equal among first-yea r-Latin text-books. It 
is masterfully clear, logical, and thorough in its arrangement. Its 
short lessons, its frequent reviews, and its selection of material for 
study stimulate interest and are in accord with the best ideas of Latin 
teaching. Wisely chosen constructions and vocabulary provide an 
approach to Caesar which is easy and natural. No first-year-Latin 
text that I know contains so much excellent reading material. 

Boyce A. Thomas, Instructor in Latin 

Ginn and Company 70 Fifth Avenue* New York 



Breaking Away from Old Ideas 

In the conventional edition of Caesar certain fundamental principles 
of syntax are only briefly touched upon and are usually tucked away 
at the back of the book for reference. Small wonder that the pupil 
finds it difficult to do well in his Caesar work and small wonder, loo, 
that the teacher betwrnes discouraged. 

In Place's Second Year Latin the author has had the courage to 
break away from the old-time traditions and to solve the student's 
difficulties in a new way. At the beginning of this book which is de- 
voted to Caesar he gives, in twenty pages, six Introductory Lessons, 
each arranged in two sections. 

The first sections of these lessons are devoted to important principles 
of syntax outside the proper limits of the first year. The second sec- 
tions are made up of short, easy and interesting Latin stories illus- 
trating the use of the principles in question. The titles of these stories 
are: "The Death of Caesar", "Why Don"t You Speak for Yourself , 
John?","VerginiusRufus", "Rival Centurions" (Adapted from Caesar), 
"Much Ado About Nothing", "Sayings of Roman Authors". 

5^'4 pages i full pages in color 10 colored maps 

Richly illustrate in black and while 



AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

Cincinnati Chicaso Boaton 
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{Concluded from page aoj) 

I return now to Professor Lennea. 

Of the meaning of the tenns 'formal discipline', 
'mental discipline'. Professor Lennes writes thus 
(69)': 



problems? Surely no one would pretend to find even 
an approach to tiie answers of sucdi questions in the 
investigations outlined above. Moreover, it is very 
generally recognized that such problems camiot be 
studied successfully in the psychological laboratory. . . . 

Our final conclusion, then, is that psychological 
criticism and experiments have Jeft us very largely 
where we were two generations ago in r^ard to the 
fundamental question of education which we are con- 
sidering — that in this field we are as tree to pass com- 
mon sense judgments as we ever were. 

No doubt the belief that the effects of training a 



. . . the problem of mental discipline may be defined as 

the problem of "determining under what conditions, by 

what methods, and to what extent traiaii^ received in , , , i 

given line of mental activity spreads to other lines of not transferred has been based largely, not on positive 
lental activity". expenmental evidence, but on the difficulty of for- 

mulating a theory, consonant with known facts, which 
should account for it. But we must not forget that 
psychology, especially experimental psychology, is yet 
in its infancy ; and considering the countless millions of 
atoms and molecules at work in the nervous system, 
and the corresponding complexity of the working of the 
mind, the layman and even the general psychologist 



mental activity' 

Professor Lennes then asks what results have thus 
far been obtained from the whole discus^on of this 

. . .The various experimental investigations can, from 

their very nature, nave only the most limited implica- . ._ .. 

and I must say that they show transfer in cases may be part 



where I should be mclined not to expect it tlwueh I 
believe firmly in very important and far reaching 
transfer. 

1 cannot stop to give illustrations, but I believe all 
agree that very important elements in the mental 
equipment of those who succeed are habits of industry, 
the power to concentrate attention for a long time, an 
attitude which causes its possessor to return to his 
problem again and again as a matter of course and 
with little feeling of discouragement. Can such habits 
be acquired tlirough practice? They certainly can if 
they are really habits and not qualities that are so 
ingrained at birth as to be certain of complete develop- 
ment quite independently of environmental conditions. 
This latter hypothesis is so at variance with the newer 

?sychology that it may be abandoned with no fear, 
rofessor Dewe\''s * latest book may be regarded as an 
elaboration of the thesis that all habits are conditioned 
by environment, a statement in which the word "habit" 
is used in an extremely inclusive sense. 

Let us put our question in concrete forms: What 
would be the effect of four years' earnest effort to 
excel in classical languages and mathematics upon 
one's ability to master the intricacies of banking or 
upon one's persistence and doggedness in the face of 
any other complex problem? What is the effect of 
[our years' work in the high sdiool and four years in the 
university upon the proMbility that one will contimie 
to master new problems afterwards — that is, upon the 

Srobability that life will be a career instead of m«ely the 
olding down of a job? What would be the effect of 
writing a first class doctor's dissertation, say on edu- 
cation, upon one's ability to organise the advertising 
department of a great industry? To what extent will 
prolonged and intensive mental effort tend to inure 
one to the onerousness of mental effort? Does ex- 
tensive experimentation in finding solutions of difficult 
problems tend to make one more enterprising and 
persistent in casting about for the solutions of other 



e bases his conclusion, ii 



The irQrdi aven by Profe 
written by G. M. Whipple, i 
Rugg. entitled Tile Blpei 



siderable part at least, upon the results of that great 
world laboratory in which the workings of the mind as a 
whole have been observed for ages, and in which the 
qualities of the mind are inferred from its more general 
manifestations. 

Finally it must be said that the last two decades 
have witnessed a change in the attitude of the psy- 
chologists. The question at issue now seems to be not 
whether transfer actually takes place but how it takes 
place. 

"Not long ago, as a result of the eariier experi- 
mental studies, it was felt by many that transfer of 
training was present either not at all or at least in such 
slight amounts as to be negligible. More recently, the 
pendulum has certainly swung in the other dir^ion. 
Experimentation has been directed less toward search- 
ing for the existence of transfer than to searching for the 
kind of transfer present and the conditions under which 
it appeared"'. 

The formulation of the theory of transfer is well 
under way. 

Rugg says': 

"I Delieve that formal school subjects find a laree 
part of their disciplinary value in the developing of the 
ability to analyze the problem and to organize methods 
of procedure' . 

Angell says': 

"Now no small part of the discipline which comes 
from effortful use of attention is to be found in the 
habituation which is afforded in nt^lecting or other- 
wise suppressing unpleasant or otherwise distracting 
sensatioas. . .It has been maintained that after all, 
the great advantage in any serious study. . .is in the 
creation therefrom of certain ideals whit^ are as such 
applicable to almost any situation. Such ideals are 
thoroughness, accuracy, system, and the like. I 
believe this contention may be granted without argu- 



minHtion ot Mental Diiei- 

(Baltiman. Warwick and York. igib). 

man Nature and Conduct (New York, Henry 

1922). 



•30 writes Mr. Whipple 
■The PiTEcholoiy ot BIBci 
■nd ^ychaiis/. 
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Thus modem analysis is pointing out the component 
parts of that which is carried over. These component 
parts are precisely what many regard as the n 
portant results of education. "Power to 
continued attention" and "to disregard the o 
of mental effort", "Ability to analyze problems and to 
organize methods of precedure", ideals of thorough- 
ness, accuracy, system, and the like" — certainly no 
important achievement is possible without these and 
the possession of them will go far in insuring success. 
It now seems pretty generally agreed that these 
qualities are developed as a byproduct of all serious 
mental work in which they are important prerequisites 
for success. We are thus led to the conclusion that, 
besides imparting information and developing skills 
calculated to be effective in meeting conditions which 
are believed to be foreseen with a comparatively high 
degree of precision, it is the possibility and function of 
education to develop certain more general powers 
which enable their possessor to meet more success- 
fully widely different and often unpredictable situa- 
tions. In its practical effects this conclusion is very 
nearly equivalent to the old doctrine of mental dis- 
cipline. It differs from this doctrine in that it finds its 
sanction in a deeper understanding of those elements 
which make such education possible. 



Vergil does not stand alone among Latin writers in 
the frequent use of the question. Readers of Cicero 
will readily recall long series of questions both in his 
Orations and elsewhere. Poetry and orator>', being 
often surcharged with emotion, are most likely to 
employ them. If they are somewhat numerous in an 
historian tike Livy, we say it is a mark of his poetic 
• sti-le. 

But the variety of the question in Ver^l offers 
several points of interest. The distribution is sug- 
gestive. In a didactic poem such as the Georgics 
emotion is rare; questions are rare. In the Eclogues 
the questions are somewhat more common. The 
Aencid has more than 300 questions, about one to 
every thirty lines. The relation of the question to 
emotion is obvious. Dido's speeclies of reproach to 
Aeneas abound with questions. Emotion is at its 
height in her soliloquies, 4.534-552, and 4.590-630; 
these contain nine and six questions respectively. 
Anna's lament, 4.675-685, contains five questions 
within the space of a few lines. In 9^(81-502 Eurya- 
lus's mother gives vent to her feelings in a series of si^ 
questions. Juno's highly emotional speech, 10.63- 
95, within afew hues shows eleven examples. Among 
the Eclogues the fourth is the only one without a 
question. The emotion is present, but it is of a more 
chastened sort. Vergil is likely to associate the 
question with unrestrained feelings; compare such 
comments as 2.287 quacrtnlem vana; J. 313 furenti; 
3.344 fundfbct. Most of the long scries of questions 
come from feminine lips or frotn tlic untamed Tumus. 
Incidentally, the question seems woman's favorite 
ilcvice for carrj'ing on an argument. Once, however — 
jj. 793-799 — Jupiter's indignation breaks its bounds 
and he turns Juno's weapon upon herself in a scries of 



six questions. Aeneid 7 and 8 are conspicuously lacking 
in questions, with but twelve and eight respectively. 
As Book 7 is commonly regarded as the least finished 
book and Book 8 as the most finished book of the Aeneid, 

we can hardly relate the number of questions to the 
amount of rhetorical polish the poet had bestowed 
ujion them. Since Book 4, rtgarded as early and 
finished, has 55 questions, and Book 10, probably 
late and less finished, has 43 questions, there is no 
important difference. 

Probably the most obvious use of a question is as a 
call for information, which requires an answer. So, 
when Venus asks Jupiter, 1.237 <V^Bje te, genitor, 
scntentia vertit?, we find in 1.260 Jupiter's reply, 
neque me sententia vertit. Again, in 3.88 Aeneas 
asks the god for information, quern sequimur? quove 
ire iubes, ubi ponere sedes?. The question brings an 
answer, though couched in vague terms (3.90-98). 
Volcens's stem demands in 9-376-377 likewise call for 
a definite reply, which, on account of the gjcculiar 
circumstances, is not given. Sometimes the question 
itself rather than an expected answer seems designed 
to give the information. So, when Hector's apparition 
appears to Aeneas, the poet by a series of several 
questions supplies to us information about Hector's 
long absence, the consequent misfortunes of the Tro- 
jans, and his present personal condition. The question 
has become virtually a form. No doubt at times the 
poet used the question merely as the means of breaking 
the monotony of a tedious recital. So in 6.841 the 
poet secures variety in his catalogue of the unborn 
heroes by pointing out the next heroes through a series 
of questions. Practically the same tiling is found in 
6.808, when he aims to give the appearance of natural- 
ness to his long discourse. 

In the opening questions of Sinon's speech, a different 
purpose is served, namely, to call the attention of his 
hearers to his pitiful condition and to disarm their 
suspicions. The challenge to their emotions works 
more effectively than it would if it were presented as a 
statement. Certainly, the question is a part of Sinon's 
strategy, as 2.101 will prove, which, artfully intro- 
duced, cannot do other than arouse the curiosity of the 
Trojans (see The Classical Weekly 15,140-142). 

But by far the most frequent use of the question in 
Vergil is to provide a convenient form for emotional 
expression. Some instances of this use have already 
l)cen observed. When Euryalus's mother sees him 
dead and outraged, her questions addressed to him 
admit of'no reply, but they verj' suitably express her 
helpless emotion. When Caicus, in 9.36. asks his 
fellow-citizens the meaning of the approaching globus. 
his next words, in which he calls his comrades to arms, 
indicate that he already knows too well its meaning. 
Many of the questions express reproach. So Aeneas 
rebukes his father in 2.658 tantumque nefas patrio 
excidit ore?. And, when Dido's ghost fiees from Aeneas 
in Hades, he reproaches her with a question which would 
be absurd, if answered. Sometimes the emotion takes 
form in a sort of a challenge to the will-power. No 
of fact could take the place of Creusa's 
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question tn 2.677-678, cui parvus IiJus, cui pater et 
coniunx quondam tua dicta relinquor?. In 4565 this 
challenge becomes practically equal to a command. 

The emotion expressed by the question is generally o£ 
the violent sort— jealous or helpless rage, strong re- 
proach, the sense of great and imminent danger, or of 
overwhelming sorrow. Rarely is a pleasing emotion 
thus expressed. Exceptions may he noted in 1.582 
quae nunc animo sentcntia surgit?,and in 1.605 V^^ 
te tain laeta tulerunt saecula?. The theme of the 
Aeneid is such as to make joyful emotions very rare; 
yet it may be that a closer examination would prove 
that the question belongs more appropriately to the 
violent than to the agreeable emotions. It is probably 
more than accident that the fourth Eclogue, which is 
full of joyful emotions, has no questions. 

Occasionally Vergil employs the question to mark a 
crisis in the story. The strong emotion is present, 
but only by implication. In such a question, 11,500, 
he seeks trcsh inspiration of the god on an occasion of 
great emotion. The tale of the saving of the Trojans' 
ships from the fire, in Book 9, involves equally 
great emotion, and again the poet calls upon the gods 
for aid in telling the story {9.77-79)- Compare also 
3.39. Somewhat differently, in 11.664, the poet asks 
Camilla herself to tell whom first and whom last she 
overthrew with her spear, and, just as if she had an- 
swered his question, he proceeds to record the answer. 
The question here was used merely to emphasize an 
important subject. 

On many occasions the deepest thought of the poet is 
put in the form of questions to which he offers no an- 
swer. These have often been noted. Among them 
may be mentioned the following: I. II Tantaene animis 
caelestibus irae?: 1.407-408 quid natum totiens, 
crudelis tu quoque, falsis ludis imaginibus?; 3.57 
quid non mortalia peclora cogis, auri sacra fames? 
(compare 4.412); 6. 719-721 o pater, annc aliquas ad 
caelum hinc ire putandumst sublimis animas iterum- 
que ad tarda reverti corjiora?; 9.185 an sua cuique 
deus fit dira cupido?. The poet seems to be asking 
himself these questions as if they suggested subjects 
upon which he had pondered long without finding the 
solution. His attitude is very much like Dido's in 4. 
369 ff.; she seems to forget that another is prcuent 
and asks the questions introspectivcly. Speaking 
generally, we may say that this is Vergil's habit. 
The attitude of introspection marks most of his ques- 
tions. Their frequency and their character have a 
relation to that unsatisfied yearning wliich is some- 
times noted as a quality of his style. They afford a 
suitable vehicle for Uic expression of the various emo- 
tions, they add vivacity to the narrative, and they 
forcibly challenge the attention. 
Univhrsiiv or Sourii Dakota Ahthik L. Keith 



The Pattern of the Iliad. By J. T. Sheppard. London. 
Methuen and Co, (1922). Pp. xi + 213. 7s., 6d. 
The Iliad often baffles the general reader bv its 



length, its extended description of similar phases of 
battle, and its seeming lack of coherence. For such a ^ 
reader Mr. Sheppard has written this book. The 
volume is just the right size to hold in the hand as one 
reads with his feet on the fender. It is not weighted 
down with learned references to the work of others, nor 
cumbered with polemic against theories about the 
composition of the poem. It shortens the long narrative 
by selection and condensation^at least one-half of the 
space is taken by translated passages and_the necessary 
liaisons between these, and the coherence of the tale is 
made clear by a study of its artistic design, into whicli 
the author fits the incidents of battle. The book 
gives the impression of having been written at a single 
effort, and with all the enthusiasm of one who makes a 
discovery in a branch of literature outsioe of his own 
field (in this case, Attic tragedy). Using familiar and 
intimate langu^e, and without any attempt at literary 
style, the author fascinates us at the outset, and docs 
not release us from the spell of his story till the last 
page is turned. 

But enthusiasm and speed, not to say haste, have 
their drawbacks; we note not a few unevennesses and 
slips. "Peiroos kills Dioreus, who is killed in turn by 
Thoas" (42). 4««of b rendered now by "Danai", 
and again by "Danaans"; Agamemnon "stood on 
the vast black ship of Odysseus" {64), but Eris "stood 
al the great ship of Odysseus" (90), although the Greek 
is the same in both cases. Hector shouted that Hera 
(8.175: correct to 'Kronion') was with him (63). Mr. 
Sheppard writes that Rhesus and thirteen of his men 
are slain {Homer says twelve, in 10.488-495). Perhaps 
the most striking instance of oscitancy is the statement, 
thrice repeated {71, 86, no; compare 70), that Nestor 
was a member of the embassy to Achilles. 

The translations, which are in prose and in the 
simplest of modem English, but oftentimes with most 
apt and effective choice of words, also occasionally 
betray the haste of enthusiasm. We select two in- 
stances: 5.150 Toft i' <i6k ipxeniwoii 6 yfyar hplwar 
6ttlpovt, "They did not go home for the old man to 
interpret them their dreams" (44), But the use of the 
present tense, and pass^es like 5.198 show that 
ipX'M"'* must mean 'when they were leaving home'. 
1.497 4v')r '' ifi^il it/y" eifiarir OlfXivirii^t is 
translated by "Thetis. . .went up in a mist to heaven 
and to Olympus" (21). Even if Mr. Sheppard is 
right in following those who derive Vpui from di^i, 
the other occurrences of the adjective iii the Homeric 
poems (Iliad 1.557, 3-7. Odyssey 9.52), when taken 
togetJier with their context, indicate clearly that the 
reference is to the haze of early morning, and that all 
the emphasis is laid on the time of day rather tlian on 
atmospheric conditions. 

Errors like these, however, are of trifling importance 
when comparcil with the suggest iveness of the book as a 
whole. The Iliad, says Mr. Sheppard, is a paltern, 
and a pattern of lift. The scenes upon the shield of 
Achilles depict human life, and their arrangement 
suggests the pattern. Starting with tliis anaolgy 
(t-io), the author unrolls the story of the Iliad as it 
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were a great tapestry, with three grand divisions (he 
calls them "Movements"), Boobs 1-9, 11-17, ^^'^ '9~ 
24, and two great interludes, Book 10 and Book 18. 
Then follows a brief Epilogue (204-210) on the poet's 
view of life: "Human jfreatness is linked with, and is 
in some depree the fruit of human weakness" (204). 
"The tragedy of the liiad, Kke the later Attic tragedies, 
ends in the peace not of exhaustion but of the healing of 
the human soul" (210), A note on the influence of 
Homer's technique on Aeschylus (aii-iij) and a 
brief Index conchide the book. 

In the detailed exposition of the Iliad's pattern the 
smaller 'panels' arc described, arranged in groups of 
threes, with countless interwoven threads and repe- 
titions of the same idea. One meets continually 
Drerup's principle of "Dreizahl" and of "Einrahmung", 
and with constant reference to the symmetry of 
arrangement, so minutely sUidied by H. Peters (Zur 
Einhrit der Itia;, reviewed in Tbe Classical Weeklv 
16.205-206). As special features may be noted the 
interpretation of the descriptions of the minor single 
combats as parts of the design — a great help to the 
reader who is somewhat unfamiliar with the poem — , 
and a new treatment of the similes. Professor Drerup 
makes much of these as a means of 'framing' the 
episodes, and Herr Fraenkel, Die Homerische Gleich- 
nisse, showed the value of constructing the 'family 
tree' of the similes whidi have the same theme, ^tr. 
Sheppard in a certain sense combines suggestions from 
both these scholars: he finds in the repetition of the 
same theme in the little pictures a sort of cross-reference 
or linking thread, which helps to unify the various 
scenes. He also fits into the pattern, most ingeniously 
and convincingly, most of the instances of divine 
interference in the fighting. (If details in the inter- 
pretation of the |x>em perhaps the most original con- 
cerns the 'Testing' in Book 2. This Mr. Sheppard ex- 
plains, not as a real testing of the spirit of the forces, 
like that employed in more modem times by Cortez, 
for example, but as a politic course intended to remove 
from Agamemnon's shoulders the responsibility for the 
proposed offensive, and to throw it upon his military 
staff. The author compares the modem propaganda 
of the press (27), 

Coleridge declared that genius was many men in one. 
TJie Iliad sliows the [joctie genius of Homer by making 
so many kinds of appeal, and so many kinds of im- 
pressions upon different readers and in different ages. 
The reviewer,for example, would make more of Hector 
in the design of the Iliad, and cannot by any means 
always follow Mr. Shejipard in seeing the particular 
.significance of an epithet or the particular reference of 
a simile. Yet doubtless for many all this is there. 
But one heartily agrees with him when he says (117): 
"Let us leave the critics— we shall not ci>nvince them — 
and turn lack to Homer". This is a g'lod motto for 
Homerists, and Mr. Sliefipard's delightful l>ook, the 
fruit of 'turning back to Homer', will do more for the 
poet among the English-speaking peoples of the present 
century than 'twenty bokcs clad in' — any kind of 



'wissenschaftliche' habiliments — of the Wolfians and 

their 'philosophy c*. 

UNivMBrrv iw vnMoKT Samuel E. Bassett 



The Unity of Homer. By John A. Scott. Sather 
Classical Lectures, Volume One. Berkeley: The 
University of California Press (1921). Pp. 275. 
This remarkable book covers, in less than three 

hundred very readable pages, more ground than almost 
any other volume on Homer of similar size. There are 
chapters or lectures on 

I. Homer Among the Ancient Greeks (1-38); II. 
The Arguments of Wolf (39-72); III. The Linguistic 
Arguments (73-105); IV. The Antiquities and Kmdred 
Matters (106-136); V. The Contradictions {137-171): 
VI. The Individualization of Gods and Heroes (172- 

204); vii "-- ' ' '•'" — 

The Odys 

371-275- 

The lectures are written in a good literary style, and the 

enthusiasm is such as to make any intelligent person 

want to read the Iliad and the Odyssey. The book is 

constructive and optimistic and argues (269) that 

Everything fits into the theory of a siiwle Homer; 
the civilization, the language, the gods, the outlines, 
the marks of genius; and all these are supported by 
the unanimous verdict of the best poets and the greatest 
critics of twenty. five hundred years. 

The evidence for the unity of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey is so strong that we. should be compelled to 
postulate a single Homer even if ancient Greece had 
believed in many. But antiquity was united in the 
belief of one divine Homer, and only one, 

Profes5<)r Scott has studied Homer for so many 
years and written so many articles on countless Homeric 
details that he is imbued with Homer and exemplifies 
himself the Homeric energeia and fire praised by 
Aristotle, Pope, Chapman, and many another. He has 
something of that sting that "stirs the slugged pulse 
like wine". You feel, as you read his book, that 
Homer's heroes are fifteen feet high and that the Iliad 
and the Odyssey are the greatest literary works in the 
world. Criticisms of Homer cannot justly be based on 
purely subjective considerations or on one's own 
feelings for style, for on such matters each scholar has 
his own opinion, and great minds differ. With all due 
respect to what Germany has done tor the study of 
Homer and with great gratitude for the inspiration and 
suggestions 1 myself got from the long course of lectures 
on Homer which I heard Wilamowitz deliver in 1903 
in Berlin, I must confess 1 agree with Professor Bassett's 
recent statement in his fascinating article on Homeric 
Criticism (The Scwance Review 30(1 922] ,392) .that "the 
German higher criticism of Homer is like a stream 
which has lost itself in the sands. . .". Listen to 
Profe-ssor Scott (80-81): 

. . .Wilamowitz cannot reconstruct an original poem 
out of the existing Iliad, -since he regards the present 
[Kicm as for the most part the work of blunderers and 
blockheads, men who removed the old and the noble 
()oelry and then substituted inferior verses of their 
own or of others for the great poetry of the original. 
These better parts were all lost as soon as tbcy were 
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removed, no one has ever quoted or referred to them, 
and this greatest of all losses whs never suspected until 
discovered by the great critic in niir own day. Wilamo- 
witz has been able to give an outline of much of the 
better and nobler Iliad, but has modestly refrained 



a observe, however, that Homer has long been 
regarded as the greatest of all poets not because of the 
poem which WilamowitE imagines, but because of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey which we actuaJly have. Homer's 
reputation depends on no hypothetical creation but on 
poetry now existing. It was because of this poetry 
that a man of Macaulay's vision and judgment reached 
the conclusion that Shakespeare alone could challenge 
comparison with Homer. 
Or read this passage (76-77): 
. . .And Wilamowitz, convinced that no great poem 
could be produced by a group of men, devotes his 
energies to attempting to prove that Homer is but 
wretched poetry, and he sooms the "fanatics, de- 
fenders of unity, who admire the divine Homer". 
The Iliad is a "miserable piece of patchwork", tin 
ubles Flickaierk. He regrets that most of the really 
great scenes of Homer, scenes he could so easily supply, 
nave yielded to miserable and impossible pieces of 
poetic absurdity. 

The reviewer agrees with Professor Scott in most of 
his contentions, though he finds too much special 
pleading and considers a few points open to criticism. 
The chapter on Antiquities especially seems a little 
meager. Sone argimients are overdrawn and the 
chapter on linguistics in particular will be hotly con- 
tested, especially by that champion of the Chorizontes, 
Professor Boiling, a graduate of the same Hopkins 
atmosphere as the Unitarian Scott. Though it may 
seem to be unfair to detract from the merits of such 
an excellent book, which has many original discoveries 
of Professor Scott himself, it is well to point out that 
some of the confident statements will probably be 
revised by the test of time and criticism, and perhaps to 
mention a few minor points. Already Professor Scott's 
ingenious interpretation {3^-2%) of the famous fragment 
of Aeschylus as meaning that "his own dramas were 
portions from Homer's great feasts", that the Homeric 
banquet was so lavish that Aeschylus was not reduced 
to crumbs (which was the previous translation), but 
could feast on whole courses which Homer did not use, 
has called fortli criticism (sec The Classical Journal 
17.94-95), Also his idea (7) that Homer did not serve 
fish to his warriors because fish was in disfavor near 
Smyrna has already inspired Professor Frascr to write 
an article in The Classical Weeklv 15,164-165 in 
opposition, and Professor Max Radin to make a re- 
joinder to Professor Fraser, in The Classical Journal 
17.461-462, to which Professor Fraser has made 
answer in The Classical Journal 18.340-242. That 
Homer came from Smyrna or from some place nearby 
is the belief of Wilamowitz, and I have always in- 
clined to tliis view. In tliis connection might be 
mentioned the tact that Miss Goldman has recently 
discovered a Mjcenacan 'liee-hive' tomb at Colophon, 
where, some say, the Homeric seer Calchas was buried, 
and I feel sure that more Mycenaean remains will some 
day be found in the neighborhood of Smyrna, to show 
that there was a thriving civilization there in Homeric 



and pre- Homeric days. Melesigenes, the second 
name given to Homer {7), may mean that Meles was 
the name of Homer's father as well as of the river. 
It is more probable that the river was named after 
Homer's father than that Homer was "regarded as the 
child of the river. , .". A recent writer, Wirth, in his 
Homer and Babylon (1920), goes so far as to say that 
Homer's name is Semitic. 

I find considerable inconsistency in the dates which 
Professor Scott gives for Homer. On page 4 we read 
that "he lived at approximately 900 B. C"; but on 
page 123 Hesiod is made almost if not quite a con- 
temporary, and on page 10 Homer is spoken of as 
subse([uent to the twelfth century and Hesiod as 
hardly later than 750 B. C. There is, of course, an 
inconsistency in the ancient authorities, the dates for 
Homer ranging from 1 105 to Hesiod's time. Herodotus 
makes Homer and Hesiod contemporaries: Ephoius 
and the Parian marble even date Hesiod before Homer. 
But a popular lecture should be consistent. The 
dating of Professor Soott is like making Thespts and 
Menander contemporaries. Nor do I know (10) 
how the discnveries at Troy and Mycenae show that 
Troy was destroyed during the twelfth century. On 
page 13 it is stated that writers of the best period quote 
the Iliad or the Odyssey with the regular form "as 
Homer says in the Iliad" or "as Homer says in the 
Odyssey". But it is very usual to quote the early 
subject-divisions of the Iliad or the Odyssey rather 
than to mention the whole. So Thucydides (1.9) 
quotes the title of the section 'The Handing Down of 
the Scepter'. 

The arguments (15 ff.) atxjut the non -attribution of 
the Thcbais to Homer and about the passage in Pau- 
sanias 9.9.5, where Professor Scott opposes the emen- 
dation to Callinus, are inconclusive (see Fitch, Classical 
Philology 17..17-43: Scott. iWrf.. 17-358-360). An- 
tigonus of Carystus seems to ascribe to Homer the 
Thebais and the Hymn to Hermes. Thucydides (3.104. 
4) ascribes to Homer the Hymn to the Delian Apollo; 
Proclus refers the Cypria to Homer, as Herodotus 2. 
1 17 indicates that some believed in his day. Nor is the 
'Contest between Homer and Hesiod', in which Homer 
is definitely connected with the Thcbais, necessarily as 
late as Hadrian, since it occurs in a third century B. C. 
papyrus (Pctrio Papyri XXV). The 'Contest' surely 
existed in much the same form four hundred years 
earlier than Hadrian. Professor Scott follows (32) 
the common opinion in despising the Cyclic poems, but 
the fact that they were inferior to the Iliad and Odyssey 
does not make them trash. It seems a little foolish to 
speak of "The utter collapse of the creative epic spirit 
as shown in the poetry of the Epic Cycle. . ," (243). 
How about Panyassis? How about some of tlic 
fragments of other epics which are preserved? On 
page 47, we read that ". . .Excavations show that in 
the vicinity of Athens was an important center of 
Mycenaean culture. . .". Why not state that My- 
cenaean remains exist on the Athenian acropolis 
itself? The statement (69, n.7), that "The sound of 
digamma was practically dead in Asia Minor at least 
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by the year 700 B. C. . .". quoted from H. W. Smyth, 
Greek Dialects, 389, ought to be modified, now that 
the digamma has been found in papyrus fr^ments of 
Pappho. That life-sized images of the gods were 
created long before the sixth century (121) is shown by 
the discovery at Prinias in Crete of a statue of the 
colossal seated goddess which some date as early as the 
eighth or the early seventh century B. C. (Bollettino 
d'Arte, 1908). That Paris is "rather glad to be rid of 
his virtuous brother" is a rash conjecture (173) based 
probaWy on Priam's scolding hitn together with eight 
of his other sons, and Helius's sharp speech in Iliad 
24.767 flf. It might be well to state (182) that in 
general it is a characteristic of all the best Greek litera- 
ture, and not merely of Homer, to describe characters 
in broad lines and to refrain from giving minute details 
of figure or appearance. That Homer first put to- 
gether the names of Hector and his family, except 
Parts (lil), seems lo me unlikely, if Agamemnon and 
Menclaus are traditional names (Professor S. E. 
Bassett, in The Classical Weekly 14.19-20, how- 
ever, accepts Professor t'cott's theory). To say 
(240) that "We know nothing of Homer's sources. . ." 
is too sweeping a statement, since we now have 
abundant archaeological sources and we even know 
something from later literature and from the Iliad 
and the Odyssey themselves about his sources. The 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth books of the Odyssey are a 
reflection of the voyages of early traders in the Pontus, 
and the Ai^onautic expedition probably existed in 
Cerian and Ionian versions. Professor Pcott himself 
says (250), "In the Odyssey Homer took a talc of 
wanderings and adventures which might have spread 
over many years. . .". It is a somewhat hasty in- 
ference to say (260) that 

. . .the simple fact that the poet of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey felt it necessary to point out in advance the 
course of the story, and that he did not assume that it 
was already known, is a strong indication that the plot 
was not the gift of tradition, but the independent 
creation of the poet himself. 

Could not Homer liave done as the tragic poets later 
did, who utilized the traditional myths? And think 
of Euripides's prologues. 

But enough. Let us not pick out individual state- 
ments to criticize. The Ixiok is full of good things, 
even if individual sentences are open to criticism. 
Professor Fcott has done as much as any Homeric 
scholar to swing the pendulum to the opposite ex- 
treme from that of the year 1897 when I, as an imder- 
graduate at Chicago, heard the statement of Pro- 
fessor Seymour which Profe.'isor Fcott quotes (78), 
that "he knew of no competent scholar who believed in 
the unity of Homer". To-day, nearly every archae- 
ologist is convinced of it, and the few literary men who 
know no archaeology' and arc still unbelic\-crs must all 
eventually come to the same conclvision. Most of the 
greatest literature has inconsistencies, but inconsistent 
details do not necessarily destroy unity. 

I have tested Professor ,=colt's Unity of Homer in 
my course on Greek lilcrature, in which I devote 
twelve weeks to Homer, and the students of literature 



and history like to read it so well that we have been 
obliged to put a dozen copies on our reference shelf. 
Professor Scott's book will make men and women grow 
fonder and fonder of Homer day by day. When the 
question was put to six prominent Princeton pro. 
fes.'iors from difTerent departments "What ten books 
woirld you choose to take with you, if you were destined 
to spend the rest of your life on a desert island.'". 
five chose Homer's Iliad and Odyssey (preferably 
the latter), and most put Homer second or third, with 
the Bible first, and Professor Conklin (biologist). 
Professor Kennedy (Professor of English), Professor 
Gauss (Professor of Modem Languages) ranked 
Homer's Odyssey ahead of Shakespeare. 
thk Johhs Hofeins Univmsity David M. Robi.nson 



Essays and Studies in Honor of Margaret Barclay 

Wilson, Teacher, Physician, Librarian, Author. 

New York: Columbia University Press (1922). 

Pp. IS>- 

This volume was presented (o Dr. Margaret Barclay 
Wilson in commemoration of her thirty-fifth year of 
with Hunter College, New York City. 
contributions from her pupils and friends 
on various topics. Among these are papers on the 
American Coal- Tar Chemical Industry, by Frederick 
E. Bretthut, Assistant Protessi)r of Chemistry, College 
of the City of New York (4-1 1); The Federal Organi- 
zation for Education, by Samuel P. Capen, now 
Chancellor of the University of Buffalo (ij-ji); 
The Medical Education of Women in the United 
States, by Annie Stui^es Daniel, Physician in Charge. 
Tenement House Service, New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children (24-39); Compulsory Education 
in New York City, by John W. Davis, Director, 
Bureau of Attendance, Board of Education, City of 
New York (40-46); etc.; and three papers of special 
interest to the classicist. 

Professor Helen H. Tanzer. writing on Juvenal on 
Education (97-103), gathers together the poet's 
comments on the Schools and the educational system 
of his day. Professor G. M. Whicher, in an article 
entitled The Roman Stone (Red Porphyry) (104-122). 
finds among the marbles of which Imperial Rome was 
so fond one which particularly deserves its late name of 
"Lapis Romanus". This is the red or purple porphyry, 
found in a single quarry in Eastern Egj-pt. He traces 
the extent of the Roman and later use of this stone and 
its associations in history and literature, illustrating 
with many anecdotes, the truth of which he wisely 
declines to guarantee, but which give new significance to 
the stone for every visitor to Rome. Professor Talcolt 
Williams, in a paper entitled Greek and Teaching 
(l'.l-i35>. rai.ses his %-oice again in the cause of the 
Classics, especially urging prospective teachers to 
study Greek. 

One envies Dr. Wilson tile range of interests in life 
tiiat she must possess. Such a tribute as this is a 
sure reward for a life of devotion and faithful seirice. 
UKtviHsiTY or PmsBOMM EvAN T. Sage 
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Fresh Light on Roman Bureaucracy. By H. i^tiiart 
Jones. New York: Oitford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch (1930). Pp. 39. 

This, the inaugural lecture by the Camden Pro- 
fessor ot Ancient History at Oxford University, is 
essentially a discussion, In the light of a recently pub- 
lished Berlin papyrus, of the powers of the Roman 
official in Egypt known as the Idios Logos, or Idiologus. 
This new document (Berliner Griechische Urkunden 
V, i = P. M. Meyer, Juristische Papyri, N'r. 93) 
is an abridgement of part of the Gnomon, or code of 
regulations, of the department of the Idios Logos, 
an abridgement made by the village clerk of Thea- 
delphia, in 149 A. D. Professor Jones accepts Plau- 
mann's definition of the Idios I..ogos, i.e. thedepartment 
over which the liketiamed officer presided and from 
which he took his name, as a "sf>ecial account" to 
which fell "all revenues not derived from regular 
taxation". This explains why the Idiologus assumed 
charge of boiia vacanUa and coduca, punished by fines 
and confiscations all infnngements of the laws regu- 
lating the privileges and the obligations of the six 
social and juristic classes of the population of Egypt, 
and exacted monetary penalties from the various orders 
of the Egyptian priesthood for breach of ecclesiastical 
rules. In short, the department of the Idiologus was 
a "finished instrument of fiscal oppression". The 
author advances good reasons for holding, contrary to 
the generally accepted, view, that the Idiologus was not 
identical with the High Priest of Alexandria and Egypt, 
at least until the time of the Severi, However, he 
suggests that the bureaucratic reforms of Septimius 
Severus lessened the sphere of competence of the 
Idiologus, who was henceforth mainly concerned with 
ecclesiastical affairs and so found his office regularly 
combined with that of the High Priest. Incidentally, 
the Gnomon reveals the principles of Roman law in 
process of adaptation to local Egyptian conditions and 
shows some unexpected omissions in the Institutes of 

Universiiv OF MicmcAN A. R. R. Bi)AK 



Britain to the Romans, hut even Anglo-Saxon culture 
shows many Roman elements. How much of the 
long struggle for control of the left bank of the Rhine is 
due to the fact that Rome finally set her frontier there? 
What would the world have been like had the Romans 
succeeded in making the Elbe their frontier, as they 
planned? 

Again, the Gallic war played a great part In Caesar's 
career, and Caesar's career is a dominating factor in 
world history. It gave him the material resources, 
the army, and the confidence in himself that carried 
him victor through the war with Pompey. I suspect 
that It did even more*, though this is bard to prove: 
Caesar was the first Roman to display any genuine 
Interest in the provinces, and to admit that a provincial 
had rights that a Roman should respect. His ex- 
tensions of citizenship, his interest in municipal ad- 
ministration, the favor shown by him to provincials all 
indicate his intelligent and sympathetic care for the 
provincials. 

Caesar is one of the few personalities of Rome, and 
one of the world's great men. We have a chance to 
study at first hand an important episode in his career. 
There are few more thrilling war stories in history than 
the final struggle at Alesia, and no one can read that 
description without realising more clearly than before 
the force of Caesar's character and his power over 



In the Latin Department News Letter, issucii at 
the University of Pittsburgh, by Professor Sage, 
for December 10, 1922, there occur several paragraiihs 
with respect to the teachine of Caesar which seem to 
me worthy ot reproduction here. They run as follows: 

"In the last number of The News Letter I noted 
some points that can, in my judgment, be emphasized 
in the teaching of Caesar. I'commented particularly 
on the importance of Caesar's work in opening up a 
new area for civilization and in saving Roman civiliza- 
tion from destruction. I wish now to remind teachers 
of the intrinsic importance of the territory which 
Caesar won. It reached from the Pyrenees to the 
Rhine, from the Alps to the ocean. It contains, 
therefore, the nations that have made history, with tew 
exceptions. The present inhabitants of these countries 
are not the descendants of those with whom Caesar 
fought, but the civilization which Caesar and his 
successors brought into Gaul is the civilization which is 
still there. As Tacitus said, Caesar merely revealed 



In School and Societj; 17,434 (April ai, 1923), there 
was a reference to a joint meeting of the Trustees ot 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, and the 
Faculty of that institution. At this meeting the 
President of the University, Dr. Walter Dill Scott, 
made the following announcement: 

"An anonymous citizen of Chicago has created a 
uniaue endowment at Northwestern University, 
established in the interests of the 'humanities'. On 
June I, 1923, he will turn ovcrto the University $100, 
000 as a perpetual endowment. The income from this 
is to accrue to the benefit of that professor who, in the 
estimate of the University, has made the 'greatest 
contribution to learning in the humanities'. 

Advance in civilization is not due so much to happy 
accident as it is to research and to constructive im- 
agination. It takes less imagination to see the value 
of chemistry and physics than it does to see the value 
of literature and philosophy. Many Ijencfactors are 
willing to encourage the teaching of the natural sciences 
who see no value in the teaching of the humanities. 
'The results of the teaching of the natural sciences are 
direct and apparent. The results of the teaching of 
the humanities are indirect and intanpble". 



In The Cc.assic.ai. Weekly 16.114 Mr. E. Earle 
Franklin reports the results of an analysis of the last 
5,000 wonls of Professor Thomdike's list of 10,000 
(an actual count shows 10,011) words. These words 
are those most commonly found in a large amount of 
written English. Mr. Franklin analyzed the last 
5,000 as to derivation, on the assumption that a pupil 
entering the Jimior H^h School would have a vocabu- 
lary of 5,000 words and tliat the second 5,000 in Pro- 
fessor 'Thomdike's list would be the words which he 
would have to learn in his School work. There are 
several fallacies in this assumption which 1 should hke 
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to point out, as they vitiate Mr. Franklin's conclusions. 

In the first place, even if we were to grant that the 
Junior High School pupil has a vocabulaiy of approxi- 
mately 5,000 words, neither considerably larger nor 
snmller, it does not follow that it will be even approxi- 
mately the first 5,ooo words in Professor Thorndike's 
list, in spite of the large amount of reading on which 
that list is based. 

But more serious is the assumption that the passive 
vocabulary of the Junior High Scnool pupil is limited to 
^,ooo words. Indeed, Professor Knapp suggests that 
It may be even smaller. But every stud^ made has 
shown that both the active and the passive vocabu- 
laries of children and adults are much larger than we 
suspect. Numerous careful studies show that the 
active vocabulary of ordinary three year old children 
sometimes is well over 3,000. Many such studies 
have been published in the Pedagogical Seminary and 
elsewhere. These, I think, are more pertinent than 
those mentioned by Professor Cooper in The Classical 
Weekly 16.153. My oolle^ue. Professor Ernest 
Horn, who has made exhaustive studies in children's 
vocabularies and word-lists, estimates that what we 
may call the semiactive vocabulary of a twelve year 
old child consists of 30,000 words! This estimate was 
based on the ability of diildren tb define isolated words, 
an ability which depends on a much more active knowl- 
edjfe of words than passive recognition in a content. 
It IS possible that Professor Ilonvs estimate is a little 
too high, but this is not likely in view of the size of the 
active vocabularies of younger children as determined 
by observation over and over again. It is quite clear 
in any case that the assumption on which Mr. Franklin 
based his study is impossible and therefore his results 
are negative and disappointing. 

It is not so surprising, ther^ore, as Mr. Franklin 
apparentJj; thought it, that the percentage of words of 
Latin origin in the various groups of the last 5,000 in 
Professor Thorndike's list is about the same. The 
percentage is probably about the same for the first 

J ,00a. Ihave no figures on this, but, in The Classical 
oumal 18.82 fl. (November, igja)', I showed that 
46.8 per cent of the entire Thomdike list of 10,01 1 were 
of Latin origin. These figures are practically the same 
as Mr. Franklin's for the last 5,000, though it is to be 
remembered that they were differently made, as the 
Oxford New English Dictionary was consulted by me 
in the case of doubtful words, whereas Mr. Franklin 
used Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. Besides, he 
did not credit to Latin, as I did, those words of Latin 
derivation whose origin is not easily apparent. In 
interpreting these figiu-es it is to lie remembered that a 
very large part of Professor Thorndike's material was 
taken from the Bible and from children's literature. 
With all this in mind, it seems to me that the per- 
centage of words of Latin origin in the Thomdike list 
is surprisingly large. 

It is obvious that the simple words which we learn in 
childhood are largely Anglo-Saxon', though this 
number is not so great as I had believed. In the above- 
mentioned article I showed that the vocabulary of a 
certain four-year old diild included 3,346 words, 
of which 20.6 per cent were of Latin origin, a miidi 
larger percent^e than I had supposed possible. At 
the age of six, ttlis child had acqiured 1,134 additional 
words, 37.7 per cent of which were of Latin origin. 
No doubt the new words learned beyond that age are 

'Thia urLiclr has s bctring onthe po'nls raised by Piotesson 
Ocjaper and Knapp in The Cuissical Wkbicly i6.jsi-iii. 

ment with Prateaaot Cooper and almo&l all other emintnl Engliih 
scholait. I think thai il i< a pity that Ihey have adopted 'Old 
Bngliih' as the name (ur what lued ti> be lulled Anglo-Saxon'. 
The term English ought to be reserved lor the laneuage wh>h 
leiulUd [com the fusion of CermaTik and Latin iRomance) 

moia (oieign lL*n Latin. a^*f*is'mis?Mlfina to*^*it Engiish"" 



increasingly of Latin origin, so that at the age of twelve 
the new words must be overwhelmingly of that origin. ■ 

Let it not be thought that the rOle of Latin in helping 
English is unimp<»tant just because the student's 
vocabulary is as large as indicated above. In the first 
place, Latinmakes Uie meanings of words already loiown 
much clearer and transfers many of them from the 
passive to the active list. In the second place, the 
student must acquire so large a passive vocabulary 
that he will understand practically all the words in the 
reading which he will do. It is not a question here of 
making a grade of 75 per cent, but of making nearly 
100 per cent. There is therefore plenty of opportunity 
for Uie Latin to function in the case of the thousands trf 
new words which the student will meet. 

UHiYissirv or Iowa B. L. UlLMAN 



AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES IN ROUE 
AUERICAH ACADEMY 

It is the practice of the Professor in charge of the 
School of Classical Studies at Rome (part of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome) to send each month to Mr. C. 
Grant La Farge, the Secretary of the American Academy, 
whose office is in New York City, a letter giving in- 
formation concerning the activities of the Sdiool. 
The letter of Professor Frank, who is in charge this 
■ of the School, dated December 1 , 1922, t 



opjmrttmities which the students of the School are 
privileged to enjoy. 

"On our top<%raphical excursions in and about 
Rome the Italian Archaeologists have been exceedingly 
generous in guiding and instructing us at the sites of 
excavations. Commendatore Boni spoke, in English, 
on the Palatine Victory, and opened all closed doors to 
us. Director Giglioli, of the Villa Giulia Museum, 
sent us Inspector Malavolta to direct us over the 
temple site of Veil, and later unlocked the store-room 
of his museum for the Fellows of the School. Professor 
Mengarelli devoted almost a whole day to explaining 
the tombs which he has cleared at Cervetri. Inspector 
Calza gave us an afternoon, lecturing on the recent 
finds at Ostia. Professor Dall' Osso not only conducted 
us al>out the excavations at Monte Mario, but a few 
days later opened for us the store-nxim of the National 
Museum which contains the new material from the 
site. Prince Torlonia, at Director Stevens's request, 
permitted the students of the Academy to visit his 
extensive collection, and Senator Lanciani spoke to us 
there of his discoveries at Porto, which constitute a 
oonsiderabte part of the collection. Director Nogara, 
of the Vatican Museum, has volunteered to speak at 
the School, in December, on The Etruscans. For sudi 
liberality on the part of very busy men we are exceed- 
ingly grateful". 



". . .We had two excellent lectures on the Erech- 
theum and one on the engineering problem of the 
Laurion mines by Director Stevens, a memorable talk 
by Franz Cumont, on his recent explorations in Mes- 
opotamia, a fascinating morning with Walter Amelung, 
who showed the remarkable fragments which he has 
discovered under a century of dust in the cellars of 
the Vatican, three illustrated talks, about Roman dec- 
orative art, by Professor Lugli, excursions with Di- 
rector Munoz to S.Cecilia, S. Sabina, and S. Prassede, 
and Professor Calza's discussion of the c 
of Roman dwelling houses". 
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Wheeler; Language, Glory of. Canon Cruik^ank 
on, 129-130; Poetry, Ovid, Part of Prescribed 
Reading in, 1923-192,^, 17; Students, Superior 
Quality of, Marion L. Jennincs, 168, W. S. Brooks, 
182; Study of, as an Aid to the Mastery of Modem 
Languages: see Ash; Study of, as an Aid to Success 
in College: see Brooks, Jennings; Teaching of : see 
Allen,Jessie E., Bricker. Burchett, Illinois High School 
Conference, 1921, Kelly, Nutting, Sage, Simpson, 
Smith. Waites, Wheeler; Value of: see Brooks. 
Harley. Jennings, Lowell. Mackail, Nutting, Rovster. 
Waites, Wheeler 
Latin Versions: see Geyser, Kellogg, Moore 
Laws Pisonis: see Reviews, Martin, Gladys 
Leh^h Valley, Classical League of. 24 
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Lennes, Professor N. J., on Formal Discipline, 201- 

203, 209-210 
Lincoln Parallel. A, E. S, McCartney, 167-168 
Lindsay, W. M.. Founds New Palaeographical Periodi- 
cal, 72 
Livingstone, R, W,: see Reviews 
Li^T^ see Beal, Horn, Knapp, Lanciani, Sage, Spaeth, 

Wilev; Reviews, Foster 
Loeb Classical Library, i8g-i86, 193-195 
Lohr Form Tests for Latin Classes, 168 
Lowell, President, on the Value of the Classics, 81 
Luce, Stephen Bleecker: see Reviews, Poulsen 
Lupercalia: see Reviews, Franklin 
Lyric Poets, Greek: see Reviews, Edmonds 

McCartney, Eugene S.: The Folk Calendar of Times 
and Seasons, 3-7; A Lincoln Parallel, 167-168. 
See Reviews, Seybolt 

McDaniel. Walton Brooks: see Editorials; A Notable 



Mackail, J. W,: see Reviews 

M^ie, David: see Reviews 

Magoffin, R, V, D.: see Re\'iews, Bement, Bouchier 

Shotwell 
Manuale Scholarium, translated: see Reviews, Sey- 
bolt 
Marcus Aurelius: see Re\'iews, Sedgwick 
Martial and Morley on Smells, 46-47 
Martin, Donnis: see Reviews 
Martin, Gladys: see Re\'iews 

Mathematician, A, on Formal Discipline: see Lennes 
Mather, Frank Jewett, on College Education. 1-3 
Medical Students, Value of Classics to, 73 
Medicine, The Real Things in: see Royster 
Medieval Universities, Student Life in: see Reviews 

Seybolt 
Mental Power, Developing: see Stratton 
Metamorphoses of Ovid: see Ovid 
Methods of Teaching L,atin, 129-130. See Allen 

Jessie E., Bricker, Burchett, Kelly, Nutting, Picketti 

Sage, Smith, Waites, Wheeler 
Mierow, C. C: Some Random Notes on Horace, 9- 

13; Some Remarks on the Literary Technique of 

the Gothic Historian Jordanes, 140-142 
Miller, Theodore A.: Are the Qassics Practical?, 

8T-85, 91-94 
Minos, Palace of: see Reviews, Evans 
Mr. Franklin and the Origin of English Words, Lane 

Cooper, 151-15J; Charies Knapp on, 152; Jacob S. 

Orleans on, 152; B, L. Ullman on. 215-216 
Mitchell, B. W.: Classical Club of Philadelphia, 96, 

127-128, 167 
Modem Languages, Study of Latin as an Aid to 

Mastery of: see Ash 
Modem Parallels <to Livy>: see Beal, Horn, Knapp, 

Sage, Spaeth, Wiley 
Moore, Frank Gardner: Aureum Lacunar (Latin 

Versions), 135; Cantilena Cenatica (Latin Version), 

80; The Water Lily (Latin Version), 168 
More, Paul Elmer: see Reviews 
Morley, Christopher, Quoted, 46-47 
Murray, Butler: see Reviews, Carpenter 
Murray, Gilbert: see Reviews 

Murry, J. Middleton, on Style: see Editorials, Knapp 
Mustard, W. P.: Pegasus as the Poet's Steed, 120, 

See Reviews, Martin, Donnis, Martin, Gladys 

Ussani 

Nature in Ovid, Charles Knapp, 17-18; in Vergil, 

17-18 (see also Reviews, Anderson) 
Nemesianus, Cynegetica of: see Reviews, Martin, 

Donnis 
News Letters to Latin Teachers, University of Idaho, 

and University of Pittsburgh, 81, 215 
New Testament and American Classical Scholarship, 

G. D. Kellogg, 64 uyii.iit:;, v^-vv-y^ 
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New York State Teachers AssoHation, Classical 
■ Section of, ao7 
Non-Classical Periodit^s, Classical Articles in, 47- 



129-130 

Northwestern University, Gift to, in Aid of the Hu- 
manities, 315 

Nutting, H. C: Does Latin 'Function'?, 43-44: 
Which Way?, 138-140. See Reviews 

Oedipus Rex of Sophocles at Brown University, 184 
Ogle, M. B,: see Reviews, Nutting 
Cta Questionnaires, Charles Knapp, 30S 
Oral Teaching of Latin, J. J. R. Bridge, 130 
Orestes in Greek Tragedy: see Scribner 
Origin of Language: see Fraser, Sturtevant 
Orleans, Jacob S., on Mr. E. Earle Franklin's Study, 152 
Our Debt to Greece and Rome Library, 138. See 
Reviews, Mackail, Showertnan, Singer, Taylor, 
Henry- Osbom 
Ovid, Helps to the Study of the Metamorphoses of 
<General Criticism of Ovid, 25-27: Text Editions, 
41-42; Annotated Editions, 49-51: Mythology, 57; 
Special Topics, 57-58; Place of , in the l^tin Course, 
Si; Ovid's Relation to Horace and Tibullus, E. K. 
'Rand, 26; Ovid and Mitton, 25, 58: Ovid and Shake- 



Ovid's Art, 17-18; Prescribed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board for 1923-1925, 17. 
See also Rand, Smitli, Kirby Flower; Reviews, 
Wright, Horace W. 
Oifora University Extension Session, 1921, 81 

Pageant, in Philadelphia High School for Girls, 136 
Pamtings in Etruscan Tombs: see Reviews, Poulsen 
Palaeographia Latina: see Reviews 
Participles, Latin, Teaching of, 59-60 
Paton, W, R.: see Reviews 
P^asus as the Poet's Steed, 120 
Peppier, Charles W.: see Reviews, Walker 
Periodiod, New, on Palaeography: see Reviews, 

Palaeographia Latina 
Periodicals Supporting the Classics, 81 ; Non-Classical, 

Classical Articles in, 47-48, 55-56, 126-127, '35- 

136, 206-207 
Perkins, Albert S.; Classical Club of Greater Boston, 



Philadelphia High School for Girls, Pageant in, 136 
Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of Liberal 

Studies, 207 
Philostratus: see Reviews, Wright, Wilmer Cave 
Phormio of Terence at Brown University, 184 
Phoutrides, Arislides E.: see Reviews, Vaka 
physician's Tribute to the Classics, A, 73 



UO-'M 
Pittsburgh, Classical Association of, 96: University of. 

News Letter, 8f, 215 
Piatnauer, Maurice; see Reviews 
Plato; see Reviews, Apelt, England, More, Taylor, 

John Wilson 
Plays, Classical, at Brown University, 1S4 
Pletho's Criticism of Plato and Aristotle: see Reviews, 

Wilson, John Taylor 
Pluviae Apriles (Latin Version), A. F. Geyser, 80 
Politics of Cicero, Ideal Element in the, iClargaret Y. 

Henry, 28-32; Professor A. E, Zimmem on Greek, 

28, 30 
Polybius on Hannibal's Crossing of the Alps, 73-74. 

bee Reviews, Paton 
Porphyry: see Whicher 
Porta Majxiore, Basilica Near, 120 
Poulsen, Frederik: see Reviews 



Practical Value of the Classics: see Miller 

Prayer in Aeschylus; see Strittmatter 

President Lowell on the Classics, 81 

Prescribed Reading in Latin Poetrv, 1923-1925, 

Ovid as Part of, 17 
Problem of Evil in Seneca, Evelyn Spring, 51-53 
Prophylactic Weather Lore, 6-7 

Psychologist, A., on Formal Discipline: see Stratton 
Pythagoras: see Reviews. Gianola 

Questionnaire, Sent to Members of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, 89-90, 207-208 

Questionnaires, On, Charles Knapp, 20S 
Questions in Vergil: see Keith 

Rand, Edward Kennard; see Ovid 

Religion: see Reviews, Franklin, Alberta M. More, 
Wripht, Horace W. 

Repetition in Homer and Tennyson, A. She wan, 153- 
158, 162-166 

Reviews; AUniton. Cyril, Virgil.Aeneid IV-VI(Knapp), 
162; Amerinfer, T. E., The Stylistic Influence of the 
Second Sophistic on the Panegyrical Sermons of St. 
John Chrysostom (Hubb^), 95-96; ^ni^ivn, Mabel 
I.,ouise, A Study of Vergil's Descriptions of Nature 
(Coffin), 55: Apfll, Otto, Diogenes Laertius: Leber 
und Meinungen Beruhmter Philosophen, Uebersetzt 
und Ertautert (Heidel), 104, Platons Dialoge, 
Uebersetzt und Erlftutert (Apologie und Kritoni 
(Greene, William Chase), 54-55, Vorwort und 
Einleitung zur Gesamtauagabevon Platons Dialogen 
(Greene, William Chase), 54-55: BaiUy. Cyril, 
The Clouds of Aristophanes (Knapp), 161-162 
(see also Reviews, Freeman); Beman, Lamar T., 
Selected Articles on the Study of Greek and Latin 
(Sage), 16; Bement, Clarence S., A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Greek C^oins Selected from the Cabinet 
of Clarence S. Bement, Esq. (Knapp, Magoffin), 
88; Bender, Harold H.. The Home of the Indo- 
Europeans (Sturtevant), 63-64; Boak, A. E. R.. A 
History of Rome to 565 A. D. (Hyde), 1S9-191; 
BoHford. George Willis, Hellenic History (Hyde). 
124-126; Bovchier, E. S., A Short History of An- 
tiocli (Magoffin), 62-63; Brovmson, Carleton L.. 
Plato's Studies and Criticisms of the Poets (Greene. 
William Cliase). 53-55. with Todd. Q. J.. Xenophon, 
Anabasis IV-VII, and Symposium, Apology, trans- 
lated (Knapp), 195; BuUer, H. B., Apuleius (Knapp), 
162; Carpenter, Rhys, The Esthetic Basis of Greek 
Art (hfurray), 38-39: Chubb. Ethel Leigh, An 
Anonymous Epistle of Dido to Aeneas (CofKn), 
109-110; Croce, Benedetto, History. Its Theory 
and Practice (Westermann), 79-80; <.D'Oote, 
Benjamin L., A Concise Latin Grammar (Allen, 
B. M.), 85-86>'; Edmonds, J. M.. Lyra Graeca, 
translated, I (Knapp), 185-186; Ellis, Locke, 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus, translated (Van Hook), 
175-176; England, E. B., The Laws of Plato (Fitch), 
44-45; Evans, Sir Arthur, The Palace of Afinos. 
A (imparative Account of the Successive Stages of 
the Early Cretan Civiliwition as Illustrated by the 
Discoveries at Knossos. Volume I: The Neolithic 
and Early and Middle Minoan Ages (Shear), 158- 
160; <Ferrero, Felice, The Valley of Aosta, Quoted 
to illustrate Horace, 86>; Foster, B. O., Liv>', 
translated, II (Knapp). 193; Franklin, Alberta 
Mildred, The Luperc^ia (Hewitt), 117-118; Fm- 
man, C. E., Euripides, Scenes from the Trojan War, 
Passages (ihosen from the Iphigenui in Tauris, 



<Geikie, Sir Archibald, The Love of Nature Among 
the Romans During the Later Decades of the 
Republic and the First Century of the Empire, 
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I7-I8>; Cianolo, Alberto, La Fortuna di Pitagora 
presso Romani dalle Orieini Hno al Tempo di Augusto 
(Heidd), 102-103; GodUy, A. D., Herodotus, trans- 
lated, III (Knapp), 193; fladley. Herbert S., Rome 
and the World To-day (Keyes), 191-192; Haighl, 
Elizabeth Hazelton, Italy Old and New (McDaniel), 



. _ .._e for Latin in Secondly Schools (Knam)), 
184, Virgil and his Meaning to the World To-Day 
(DeWitt), 198-199; Magie, David, Scriptores His- 
toriaeAugustae, translated, I (Knapp), 193; KAfag- 
Hus, Hugo, Metamorphoses [of Ovid],4i-42 > ; Martin, 
riomiis. The Cynegetica of Nemesianws (Mustard), 
8; MarUn. Gladys, Laus Pisonis (Mustard), 8; 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Handbook of the Classical 
CaUecUon (Knapp), 183; More. Paul Elmer, The 
ReUgion of Plato (Fitch), 86-88; Murray. Gilbert, 
The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, translated (Van 
Hook), 175-176; iVuHine, H, C, Teachers' Course in 
Latin Composition (Ogle), 143: PaUteotraphia Latino, 
A New Periodical (Knapp), 71: Paton, W. R., 
Polybiws, translated, I-Il (Knapp), 193.; Peters, 
Heinrich, Zur Einheit der Ilias (Bassett), 205-206; 
Phoutrides, Aristides E.: see Reviews, Vaka; Plat- 
aautr, Maurice, Claudian, translated, I-II (Kna^), 
'93-194; Poulien, Frederik, Etruscan Tomb Paint- 
ings: Their Subjects and Significance (Luce), 76- 
79; Richler, Gisela M. A.. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Handbook of the Classical Collection (Knapp), 
183; Ridley, M. A., Aeschylus, Persae (Knapp), 
161 ; Rostavtte^, Michael, A Laree Estate in Egypt 
in the Third Centurv B. C. (Westermann), 110- 
112; Ruitell, C. H. St. L., The Tradition of tht 
Roman Empire (Knapp, Charles Merriam), 199- 
300; Sabin, Prances E., Classical Associations of 
Places in Italy (Hadisits), 103-104; KSckevill. 
Rudolph, Ovid and the Renascence in Spain, 33>; 
ScotI, John A., The Unity of Homer (Robinson), 
313-314; Sedgwick, Henry Dwight, Marcus A urelius. 
A Bic^raphy Told as Much as may be by Letters, 



. Exposition of the Roman Govt 
Attempt to Suppress Christianity during Marcus's 
Rdgn (Goodale), 60-61; Seyhott, Robert F., The 
Manuale Scholarium, translated (McCartney), 61- 
62; Skcppard, J. T., The Pattern of the Iliad (Bas- 
sett), 3II-2I3; Sholweli, James T,, An Introduction 
to the History of History (Magoffin), 203-205; 
Shifiiifrman, Grant, Horace and his Influence (Du(T), 



Weir, Aeschylus, translated , I (Knapp) , 1 94- 
•95! <Strallcn, G. M., Developing Mental Power, 
202-203>; Svfifl, F. Darwin, A Plain Guide to 
Gr«ck Accentuation (Sturtevant), 200; Taylor, 
Henry Osbom, Greek Biology and Medicine (Fraser), 
144: Taylor, John Prentice, The Mythology of 
Vergil's Aeneid According to Servius (Coflin), 45- 
46; Taylor, John Wilson, Georgius Gemistus Pletho's 
Criticism of Plato and Aristotle (Greene, William 
Chase), 53-55; <Thorndike, E. L., The Teacher's 
Word Book, 113, 114, 151-152, 2I5-3i6>; Todd, 
O. J.: sec Reviews, above, Broivnson; I'ssani, 
Vincenao, Lc Liriche di Orazio, Volume I (Mustaril), 
176; Vaka, Uemclra, and Phoiilrides, Arislides E., 
Modem Greek Stories (Knapp), 183-184; Walter, 
Richard Johnson, Euripidcan Fragments (Peppier), 
182-183; Wendell, Barrett, The Traditions of 
European Literature from Homer to Dante (Rob- 
inson), 13-16; Wilson, Margaret Barclay, Essays 
and Studies in Honor of (Sage), 214; Wrifht, 
Horace Wetherill. The Sufra Idulia in Ovid's 
Fasti: A Study of Ovid's Credibility in Regard U> 



the Place and the Victim of this Sacrifice (Hew- 
itt), 119; Wright, Wilmer Cave, Philostratus and 
Eunapius, Lives of the Sophists, translated (Knapp). 
186. 

Rhetoric. Greek: see Reviews, Ameringer 

Rhine Cities, Some Traces of Roman Occupation in, 
186-189 

Richter, Gisela M, A.; see Reviews 

Ridley, M. A.: see Reviews 

Robinson: see Reviews, Scott, Wendell 

Rock, Breaking of, by Fire, 73-76. See Beal, Horn, 
Knapp, Lanciani, Sage, Spaeth, Wiley 

Roman Bureaucracy: see Reviews, Jones; Empire, 
Tradition of the: see Reviews, Russell; Roman 
History: see Reviews, Boak; Roman Occupation in 
the Rhine Cities, Some Traces of , 186-189; Religion; 
see Reviews. Franklin. Alberta M. Wright, Horace W. 

Rome, American Ac^emy in. 96, 216; History cf: 
see Reviews, Boak, Hadley 

Rostovtieff, Michael: see Reviews 

Royster, Hubert A.: A Tribute to the Classics, 73 

Ruso, A Modem, Roland G. Kent, 128 

Russell, C. H. St. L: see Reviews 

Sabin, Frances E.; see Reviews 

Sage, Evan T.: A Chemical Interpretation of Livy 

2 1.37.3-3, 73-76; Quoted on The Teaching of Caesar, 

315 See Editorials; Reviews, Beman, Wilson 
Sappno: see Reviews, Edmonds; Sappho II, Herman 

L. Ebeling, 195-197; and Catullus 51, 97 
Saunders, Cathinne; Cicero and the Civil War, 160 
Schevill, Rudolph: see Reviews 
Scholarships, hfew York Classical Club, 56, 166 
Score Card, Sent to Members of The Classical Associ- 
ation of the Atlantic Stales, 90 
Scott, John A.: see Reviews 
Scribner, Henry S.: The Treatment of Orestes in 

Greek Traeedy, 105-109 
Secondary Sdiools, The Case for Latin in, J, W, 

Mackail, 184 
Sedgwick, Henry Dwight: see Reviews 
Seneca: see Spring 
Servius on Veigil's Mythology in the Aeneid; see 

Reviews, Taylor, John Prentice 
Seybolt, Robert F.; see Reviews 
Shear, T. L.: see Reviews, Evans 
Sheppard, J. T.: see Reviews 
Shewan, A,: Repetition in Homer and Tennyson. 

153-158. 163-166 
Shorej', Paul: see Reviews. Livingstone 
Shotwell, James T.: see Reviews 
Showcrman. Grant: see Reviews 
Simpson, Myra C: Some Class-Room Echoes, 58-60 
Singer, Charles: see Reviews 
Smells, Roman Poets On: see Johnston, Spaeth 
Smith, Charles Huntington; Experien(»s With Latin. 

Classes, 169-174 
Smith, Kendall Kerioot: When Greek Quotes Greek, 

177-182 
Smith, Kirby Flower: see 0\'id 
Smyth, Herbert Weir: see Reviews 
Some Qass-Room Echoes. Myra C. Simpson, 58-60 
Some Traces of Roman Occupation in the Rhine Cities, 

Ernestine P. Franklin. 186-189 
Sophistic. Second. Influence of, on St. John Chri's'.>5- 

tom: sec Reviews, Ameringer 
Sophocles, 121. Sec Scribner 
Southern States, Latin in the, 71-72 
Spaeth, John W., Jr.: Livy 21.37.2-3 Again, 167; 



Spain, Ovid aijd the Renascence in: see Re\'iews. 

Schevill 
Spider as Weattier Prophet, 33 
Spring, Evelyn: The Problem of Evil in Seneca, II- 

53 ' li 

Steele, R. B.: Ammianus Marcellinus, iS-34, 27-28 
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Stoicism: see Reviews, Sedgwick, Spring 

Storms. Means of Averting or Producing, 6-7 

Stratton: see Reviews 

Strittmatter, Eugene J.: The Range and Forms nf 
Prayer in Aeschylus, 66-70 

Study of the Derivation of 5,000 Words from Thorn- 
dike's Teacher's Word Book,,E. Earle Frankhn, 
1 14. See also Cooper, Knapp, Orleans, Ullmar. 

Study of Latin: see Latin and Greek, Study of 

Study of Latin as An Aid to Success in College: sec 
Brooks, Jennings 

Sturtevant, Edgar H.: The Origin of Language, 34- 
38. See Reviews. Bender, Swift 

Style, Mr. <J. MiddIeton> Murry on, 131-132 

Superior Quality of Latin Students: see Brooks, 
Jennings 

Swift, F. Darwin: sec Reviews 

Tacitus, IJI 

Tanzer, Helen H., Article by, on Juvenal and Educa- 
tion, Referred to. 314 

Taylor, Henry Osbom: see Reviews 

Taylor, John Prentice: see Reviews 

Taylor, John Wilson: see Reviews. 

Teaching of Greek and Latin, 139-130. See Allen, 
Jessie E., Bricker. Burchett. Illinois High School 
Conference, 1911, Kelly, Pickett, Nutting, Sage, 
Simpson, Smith, Waites, Wheeler, Williams 

Tennyson, Repetition In: see Shewan 

Terence, Phormio of, at Brown Universitv, 184 

Tests in First Term Latin, 145-148, 148-I.SI 

Thallon, Ida Carleton: Influence of Geography on the 
Early History of Italy, 160 

Thomdike, Edward L.: see Franklin, E. Earle; 



Vaka, Demetra: see Reviews 

Value of the Classics, i>9-i.io, 16H. See Ash, Brooks, 

Harley, Jennings, Lowell. Miller, Royster; Reviews, 

Beman, Mackail 
Van Buren. A. W.: A Roman Discovery, uo 
Van Hook, La Rue: American School at Athens, 40. 

See Reviews, Ellis, James, Murray 
Vassar College. Classical Conference at, 160 
Verb-forms. Diagram for Teaching, .S8-59 
Vergil, IJI. See Keith; Reviews, Alington, Ander^ 

son, Bailey, Fryman, Mackail, Taylor, John Prcn- 



Waites, Mai^arct C: Latin an End in Itself, 134 
Walker, Ridiard Johnson; see Reviews 
Water Lily, The (Uiin Version): see Moore 
Weather Prophet, Animals, Birds, and Fishes, as, 

3-7; Spider as, 32 
Wendell, Barret! : see Reviews 

Westermann, W. L.: see Reviews, Croce, RostovtKff 
Wheeler, Arthur L.: The Proper Aim of the Teaching 

of Latin, 307-208 
When Greek Quotes Greek, K. K. Smith. 177-183 
Whicher. G. M.. Article by. on The Roman Stone 

(Red Porpyhry), Referred to, 314 
Which Way?, H. C. Nutting. t38-i40 
Wigmore Fair, W, A. Edwards, II4-I15 
Wiley, Harvey W.: The Effect of Fire on Granite. 119 
Williams, Talcott. Article by, on Greek and Teaching. 

Referred to, 314 



Rei-ie 



Women i 



; Days of the Empire, E. E. Burriss, 



Times and Seasons, Folk Calendar of: 
Todd, O. J.: see Reviews 

Tomb Paintings, Etruscan; see Reviews, Poulsen 
Training, Tranafer of; see Lennes, Nutting, Stratton 
Two Classical Plays in English at Brown University. 
184 

Ultanan, B. L.: Mr. Franklin's Study of Professor 

Thomdike's Word Book, 215-216 
Ussani, Vincenzo: see Reviews 



McCartney Wright, Horace WetheritI; Christian Spirit in Horace, 
98-103; Classical League of Lehigh Valle>', n. 
See Reviews 
Wright, Wilmer Cave: see Reviews 



Xenophon: see Reviews, Brownson, Todd 

Zeydel, Edwin H,: The Classics of Intematioiial Law, 

142-143 
Zinmicm, A. E., Quoted on Greek Politics, 38, 30 
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Introduction to Latin 

By Henry S. Lupolr, 

Creitview Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio 

Book 1, for the Seventh Grade. 

Book II, tor the Eighth Grade. 

The author's experience in teaching Latin to 
Seventh and Eighth Grade classes has resulted in 
books really adapted to theneedsof young begin- 
ners. Much attention is given to the relation of 
Latin to English, While using Book I the pupil 
learns the simple uses of an inflected language, 
masters some of the essential forms of Latin, and 
acquires a vocabulary of one hundred seventy- 
five Latin words with the use of approximately 
seven hundred English derivatives. The book 
includes easy reading lessons, fables, poems, 
Latin phrases common in English, and definite 
directions for the guidance of, teachers. 

Book II follows the same plan and through 
the study ot syntax and vocabulary prepares for 
reading Caesar. 



D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 

2JI-Z4S V. 3Mh StTHi Ifcw York CttT 



Eastman Roman Life Slides 

were prepared for use in Latin classes for 

Visual Education 

Nine sets of fifty slides each with lectures 

The RoBwn Houh Tridu and Ctafli 

'Vcaring AppanI Juliut C«esar 

And OrnaiQEtiti Julius Caetar 

Game* und AmuKmenU Roman Mrthology 

Cominunieation and Travel The Waaderingi of AencM 

Over fifty Colleges and Universities, over one 
hundred High S<3iools, and many private Schools 
are using this work in visual education in Latin. 



These slides are not for the Latin student alone. 
All the School will be interested in seeing how 
our civilization sprung from the Romans. 



The Latin teacher will note a new interest in her 
classes. The present growth in Latin work 
should encourage her to help the movement 



Slides in English Literature are also offered. 
These slides can not be rented. 
For further information address 

EASTMAN ROBCAN UPE 
Iowa City Iow> 



EARLY LATIN VERSE 

By W. M. Lindsay 
"The removal of lava and cinders from Pompeii discovered tousa town of the Early Empire 
We saw the very room in which a Roman had lived. Would that we could hear him speak 
We know his language — the significance of each word, the sound of each letter. But words 
and letters are the dry bones of a language. It is the tone of utterance that breathes life into 
them. And that is what this volume claims to discover — Plautus; Terence's (and presumably 
Cicero's) intonation of the sentence". — Prom the Preface 

EURIPIDES. THE MEDEA 

Partly in the Original and partly in Translation 

edited with notes and inlroduction by 

F. L. Lucas 

The Text is that of Professor Murray (Bibliolheca Oxoniensis) with a few alterations. I-n 
the notes full information on jjoints connected with the subject matter have been given rather 
than elaborate aids to construing. 

'Have all the nations of the world since his time produced one dramatist who was worthyto 
hand him his slippers?' — Goethe, on Euripides. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

American Branch 

.35 West 32nd Street New ' 
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TEACHABILITY has been secured in 



ELEMENTARY LATIN 

by 
Ullman and Henry 

through including old and tried methods, on the one 
hand, and unique new ones on the other. As one 
example of these last, attention is called to the 

TEACHING DEVICES 

(i) Rapid-fire Drills, to review verb and noun forms. 

(2) Color Scheme for Learning Verb Forms, to show 
that Latin verbs are conjugated according to a 
regular pattern throughout, and need never be 
blindly memorized. 

(3) Vocabulary Matches, for ready mastery of words. 

(4) Dictionary Drills, for study of English deriva- 
tives. 

(5) "Flash" Cards and "Perception" Devices, for fa- 
cility in recognizing forms and translating them. 

(b) Conversation in Clas,' Room. 

Write for descriptive booklet 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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